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LETTER I. 


MISS HAKRIKT BYEON TO MISS BUOY SEBBY- 

Saturday, March 18. 

OELF, my dear Lucy, is a very wicked thing; a 
sanctifier, if one would give way to its partialities, 
of actions, which, in others, we should have no doubt 
to condenip. Debicacy, too, is often a misleader; 
an idol, at whose shrine we sometimes offer up our 
sincerity; but, in that case, it should be called m- 
delicacy. 

Nothing, surely, can be delicate, that is not true, 
or that gives birth to equivocation: yet how was I 
pleased with Lord and Lady L. and Miss Grandison, 
for endeavouring to pass me off to good Dn Bartlett 
in the light I had no title to appear in !•—As if my 
mind, in a certain point, remained to be known: 
and would so remain, till the gentleiaao^j|i|l|diii- 
covered his. 

VOl, XI. 
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And are there some situations, in which a woman 
must conceal her true sentiments ? In which it would 
be thought immodesty to speak out i —Why was I 
born with a heart so open and sincere ? But why, 
indeed, as Sir Charles has said in his letter relating 
to the Danbys, should women be blamed, for owning 
modestly a passion for a w orthy and suitable object ? 
Is it, that they will not speak out, lest, if their wishes 
should not be crowned with success by'orje man, they 
should deprive themselves of a chance to succeed 
with amHlier f Do they not propose to make the man 
they love, happy ?—And is it a crime to acknow¬ 
ledge, that they are so well disposed to a worthy ob¬ 
ject? A worthy object, I repeat; for that is what 
will warrant the open heart. What a littleness is 
there in the custom that compels us to be insincere ? 
And suppose we do not succeed with a first object, 
shall we cheat a future lover with the notion that he 
was tlie first? s 

Hitherto I hatl acted with some seltapprobation: 
I told Mr. Greville, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Orrne, Mr. 
Fowler, that I had not seen the man to whom 1 
could wish to give my hand at the altar: but when I 
found my heart engaged, I was desirous Lady D. 
should know that it was. But yet, misled by this 
same notion of delicacy, 1 could thmk myself obliged 
to the tw'o sisters, and my lord, that they endeavour¬ 
ed to throw a blind over the eyes of good Dr. Bart¬ 
lett: when the right measure, I now think, would 
have been, not to have endeavoured to obtain lights 
from him, that we ail thought he was not commis¬ 
sioned to give ; or, if wc had, to have related to hun 
the whole truth, and not have put on disguises to 
him; but to have left him wholly a judge of the fit, 
and the unfit. 

And this is love, is it ? that puts an honest girl 
upon approving of such tricks ?—Begone, love! I 
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banish thee, if thoa ii^pridst coi;rupt the simplicity 
oi‘ that heart, which was tau^t- to glory in truth. 

And yet, I had like to hare .iwen drawn into a 
greater fault; for, what do you'think ?—Miss Gran- 
dison had (by some means or other; she wimld not 
tell me how) in Dr. Bartlett’s absence on a visit tO 
one of the canons of Windsor, got at a letter brought 
early this morning from her brother to that good 
man, and which he had left opened on his desk. 

Here, Harriet, said she, is,the letter,so lately 
brought, not perhaps quite honestly come at, from 
my brother to Dr. Bartlett (holding it out to me). 
You are warmly mentioned in it. Shall I put it 
where I had it? Or will you so far partake of my 
fault as to read it first ? 

O, Miss Grandisoiy! said I: and am I warmly 
mentioned in it ? Pray oblige me with the perusal of 
it. And I held out my more than half .guilty hand, 
and took it; but^immediately recollecting myself), 
did you not bint that you came at it by means nbt 
honest ?—Take it again; I will not partake of yOav 
fault.—But, cruel Charlotte! how could you tempt 
me so ? And I laid it on a chair. 

Read the first paragrjtph, Harriet. She took if. 
up, unfolded it, and pointed to the first paragraph. 

Tempter! said I, how can you wish me to imi¬ 
tate our first pattern! And down I sat, and put bod» 
my hands before my eyes. Tgke it away, take it 
away, while yet I am innocent!—Dear Miss Gran- 
dison, don’t give me cause for self-reproach. I will 
not jMirtakc of your acknowledged fault. 

She read a line or two; and then saiil. Shall I 
read farther, Harriet ? The very next word is your 
name. I will - — - 

No, no, no, said I, putting ray fingers to my ears. 
—Yet, had you come honestly by it, I should Imve 
longed to read it—By whdk means—--r 
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Wliy, if people w ill leave their closet-doors open, 
let them take the c onsequence. 

If people will do so—But was it so !—And yet, if 
it was, would you be willing to have your letters 
looked into ? 

Well then, I will carry it hack—Shall I? (holding 
it out to me) Shall I, Harriet?—I will put jt where 
I had it—Shall 1 ? And tw ice or thrice went from 
me, and came back to me, with a provoking arch¬ 
ness in her looks. 

Oniy tell me, Miss Grandison, is there any-tliing 
in it that you think your brother would not have us 
see?—But I am sure, there is, or the obliging Dr. 
Bartlett, who has shewn ns others, would have fa¬ 
voured us with communicdting the contents of 
this. 

I would not but have seen this letter for half I am 
%vorth ! O Harriet! there are such things in it—B.)- 
logna! Paris! (jiandison-hall! 

Begone, Siren: letters are sacred things. Re¬ 
place it—Don’t you own, that you came not honestly' 
by it ?—And yet- 

Ah! Lucy, 1 was ready to yield to the curiosity 
she had raised; but, recollecting myself. Begone, 
said I: carry back the letter: I am afraid of myself. 

Why, Harriet, here is one })assage, the conh'nts 
of which you must be acquainted with in a very little 
while- 

I will not be tempted. Miss Grandison. 1 will 
stay till it is communicated to me, be it what it will. 

But you may be surprised, Harriet, at the time, 
and know not what answer to give to it.— You had as 
good read it—Here, take it—Was there ever such a 
scrupulous creature ?—It is about you and Lmdy- 

About me and Emily! O Miss Grandison, what 
can there be about me and Emily? 

: And where’s the difference, Harriet, between ask- 
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ing me about the contents, and reading them ?—But 
I’ll tell you- 

No, you shall not: I will not hear the contents. I 
never will ask you. Can nobody act greatly but 
your brother ? Let you and me, Charlotte, be the 
better for his example. You shall neither read 
them, nor tell me of them, I would not be so used 
myself. 

Such praises did I never bear of woman!—Oh, 
11; irriet!-Such praises- 

i’raises, Charlotte !—From your brother!—O this 
curiosity! the first fault of our first parent! But I 
will not be templed. If you provoke me to agk 
<luestion«, laugh at me, and welcome; but I beseech- 
you, answer me not. Dear creature, if you love 
me, replace the letter; and do not seek to make me 
moan in my own eyes. 

How you reflect upon me, Harriet!—But let me 
ask you, Are you willing, as a third sister, to take 
F.mily into your guardianship, and carry lier down 
with you into Northampton.shire ?—Answer me that. 

Ah! Miss Grandison! And is there such a pro¬ 
posal as that mentioned!—But answer me not, I 
beseech you. M’^hatever proposal is iiUended to 
be made me, let it be made: it will be too soon, 
whenever that is, if it be a disagreeable one. 

But let me say, madam (and tears were in my 
eyes) that I will not be treated with indignity by tlie 
best man on earth. And while I can refuse to yield 
to a thing that, I think unworthy of myself (you arc 
3 sister, madam, and have nothing either to liope or 
fear) I have a title to act with spirit, when occa¬ 
sions call for it. 

My dear, you arc serious—Twice madam, in one 
breath! I will not forgive you. You ought now to 
hear that pa.ssage read which relates to you and 
Emily, if you will not read it yourself. 

B 3 
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And she was looking for it; I suppose, intending 
to read it to me. 

No, Miss Grandison, said I, laying my spread 
hand upon the letter; I will neither read it, nor hear 
it, read. I begin to apprehend, that there will he 
occasion lor me to exert all my fortitude ; and while 
it is yet in my power to do a right or a wrong thing, 
I will not deprive myself of the consciousness of 
having merited well, whatever may be my Jot—Ex¬ 
cuse me, madam. 

I went to the door, and was opening it—when she 
ran to me—Dear creature ! you are angry with me: 
but how that pride becomes you! There is a dignity 
in it that awes me. O Harriet! how infinitely does 
it becoitie the only woman in the world, that is wor¬ 
thy of the best man in it! Only say, you are not an¬ 
gry with me. Say that you can and do forgive me. 

Forgive you, my Charlotte !— 1 d'.'. Hut can you 
say, that you came not honestly by that letter, and 
yet forgive yourself? Hut, my dear Miss Grandison, 
instantly replace it; and do you watch over me, like 
a true friend, if in a future hour of weakness you 
should find me desirous to know any of the contents 
of a paper so naughtily come at. I own that 1 had 
like to have been overcome: and if I had, all the in¬ 
formation it would have given me, could never have 
recompensed me for what I should have suffered in 
my own opinion, when I reflected on the means by 
which I had obtained it. 

Superior creature I how you shame me! I will re¬ 
place the letter. And I promise you, that if I can¬ 
not forget the contents of it myself (and yet they 
are glorious to my brotlier) J will never mention 
any of them to you; unless the letter be fairly com¬ 
municated to you, and to us all. 

I threw my arms about her neck. She fervently 
.returned the sisterly embrace. We separated; she 
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retiring at one door, in order to go up to replace 
the letter; 1 at the other, to re-consider all that had 
passed on the occasion. And I hope 1 shall love 
her the better for taking so kindly a behaviour so 
contrary to what her own had been. 

Well, but, don’t you congratulate me, my dear, 
on my escape from my curiosity ? I am sure my 
grandmamma, and my aunt, will be pleased with 
their girl. Yet it was a hard struggle, I own: in the 
suspense I am in; a very hard struggle. But though 
wishes will play about my heart, that 1 knew' such of 
the contents as it might concern me to know'; yet 1 
am infinitely better pleased that I yit^lded not to the 
temptation, than I should have been if 1 had. And 
then, methinks, my pride is gratified in the supe¬ 
riority this lady ascribes to me over herself, whom 
so lately I thought greatly my superior. 

Yet what merit have I in this ? Since if 1 had con¬ 
sidered only rules of policy, 1 should have been ut¬ 
terly wTong, had I yielded to the temj)tation: for 
what use could I have made of any knowledge I 
might have obtained by this means \ If any proposal 
is to be made me, of what nature soever, it must, in 
that case, have appeared to be quite new' to me: 
and what an afi'ectation must that have occasioned, 
what dissimulation, in your Harriet ?—And how 
w'ould a creature, educated as I have been, have be- 
haved under such trials as might have arisen from a 
know'ledge so faultily obtained ? 

7lLnd had I been discovered: had I given cause of 
suspicion, either to Dr. Bartlett, or Sir Charles; 1 
should have appeared as the principal in the fact; it 
w'ould have been mean to accuse Sliss Grandison, as 
the tempter, in a temptation yielded to with niy eyes 
open. And should I not have cast a slur upon that 
curiosity which Dr. Bartlett before had not refused 
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to gratify, as well as shut myself out from ail fu'aa e 

foiTimunications and confidence ? 

It is very possible, besides, that, unused as I have 
been to artifice and disguise, I should have betrayed 
myself; especially had 1 found any of the contents 
of the letter very affecting. 

Thus you see, Lucy, that policy, as well as rec¬ 
titude of manners, justifies me: and in this particular 
I am an happy girl. 

Miss Grandison has just now told her sister what 
passed between us. Lady L. says, she would not 
have been Miss Grandison, in taking (he lettei’, by 
what means sogver come at; fordiow, said she, did 
I know what secrets there might be in it, before I 
read it? But I think verily, when it had been got at, 
and offered me, 1 could not have been Miss Byron. 

And she threw her arms about me ; Dear creature, 
said she, you must be Lady Grandison- 

Musi! said Miss Grandison: she shall. 

Miss Grandison talked to Lady L. of its being 
likely that her brother would go to Bologna; of a 
visit he is soon to make to Grandison-hall; .and she 
to go with him; of his going to Paris, in order to 
settle some matters relating to the will of his late 
friend Mr. Danby'- 

Well, imey, my time in town is hastening to its 
period. Why am I not reminded, that my three al¬ 
lotted months are near expired ? Will you receive 
the poor girl, who perhaps will not be able to carry 
down with her the heart she brought uj)? And yet, 
to go down to such dear friends without it, what an 
■Ungrateful sound has that! 

Miss Grandison bt'gan to talk of other subjects 
relating to ner brother, and that greatly^ to bis 
praise. I could have heard all she bud to say with 
(Wfinite pleasiure. I do love to hear him praised. 
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But, as I doubted not but these subjects arose from 
the letter so surreptitiously obtained, I restrained 
myself, and withdrew. 

* * 

Of what a happy temper is Miss Grandison! She 
was much affected with the scene that passed be¬ 
tween us; but all is over with her already. One 
lesson uimn her harpsichord sets every-thing right 
witli her. She has been raillying Lord L. with as 
much life and spirit, as if she had done nothing to 
be vext'd at. Had I been induced by her to read 
the letter which she got at dishonestly, as she owned, 
what a poor tigure should I have made in my own 
eyes, for a month to come ! 

But did she not as soon overcome the mortifica¬ 
tion given her l)y her brother, on the detection of 
('aptain Anderson’s affair.^ How unmercifully did 
she railly me, within a few hours after!—Yet, she 
has line (jualities. One cannot help loving her. I 
do love her. But is it not a weakness to look with¬ 
out abatement of alfeetion on those faults in one 
person which we should hold utterly inexcusable in 
another ? In Miss Grandison’s case, however, don’t 
say it *is, Lucy. O what a partiality ! Yet she has 
within these few minutes owni’d, that she tliought 
the stej) she had taken a faulty one, before she came 
to me w'ith the letter; and hoped to irtduce me to 
countenance her in what she bad done. 

1 called her a little Satan on this occasion. But, 
after all, what il' the dear Charlotte’s cariosity was 
more for my sake than her own ? No motive of 
friendship, you will say, can justify a wrong action 
—\\d)y no, Lucy; that is very true; but if you 
knew Miss Grandison, you would love her dearly. 
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LETTER 11. 

SIR CHARLES GRANDISON TO DR. BARTLETT. 

[ 7)iie letter which Miss Byron refused to rend, or hear read. ] 

Friday nigh', March 17. 

I HOPE uiy Lord L. and my sisters will be able to 
make Colnebrook so agreeable to Miss Byron, that 
I may have tJie pleasure of rinding her there in the 
beginning of the week. 

My Lord W. is in town. lie has invited me to 
dine with him to-morrow; and must not be denied, 
was a part of his message, brought me by Halden 
his steward, who says. That his lordship has some¬ 
thing of consequence to consult me upon. 

When, my dear friend, shall 1 find time for my¬ 
self? Pray make my compliments to my Lord L. 
and to my three sisters; and tell them from me, that 
when 1 have the happiness of being in dteir com¬ 
pany, then it is that I think I give time to myself. 

I have a letter from Bologna: from the faithful 
Camilla. The contents of it give me great ctmeern. 
She urges me to make one more visit there. She 
tells me, that the bishop said in her hearing, it 
would be kind, if 1 would. Were such a vi.sit to be 
requested generally; and it were likely to be of 
service; you may believe that I would cheerfully 
make it. 

I should go, for a fortnight at least, to Clrandison- 
hall. Burgess has let me know, that the workmen 
have gone almost as far as they can go without my 
farther orders. And the churchwardens have sig¬ 
nified to me, that the church is completely beau¬ 
tified, according to my directions; so that it will be 
ready to be opened on the Sunday after next, at 
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farthest; and entreat my presence, both as patron, 
and benefactor. I will now hasten my designed 
alterations at the Hall. 

1 hud rather not be present at the opening. Yet 
the propriety of nn^ being there will probably pre¬ 
vail upon me to comply with the entreaties of the 
churchwardens ; who in their letter signify the ex¬ 
pectations of Sir Samuel Clarke, Sir William Turner, 
and Mi. Baruham, of seeing me, and my sister 
Charlotte. You will be pleased to mention this to 
her. 

1 wish, without putting a slight upon good Mr. 
Dobson, that you, my dear friend, could oblige us 
with the first sermon. All then would be decent, 
and worthy of the occasion; and the praise would 
be given properly, and not to the agent. But as it 
would be a little mortifying to Mr. Dobson (of 
whose praise only I am apprehensive) so much as to 
hint such a wash, I will write to him, that he will 
oblige me if he say not one word, tiiat shall carry tlie 
eyes of the audience to my scat. 

The execution of the orders I gave, that five 
other pi'vvs should be equally distinguished and or¬ 
namented with mine, carries not with it the ap- 
])earunee of aflectation ; does it, my good Dr. 
Bartlett ? especially as so many considerable families 
have seats there ? I would not seem guilty of a false 
modesty, which, breaking out into singularity, would 
give the suspicion of a wrong direction, in cases 
where it may be of use to suppose a right one. 

What can 1 do in relation to my Emily ? She is 
of the stature of woman. She ought, according to 
tfie present taste, to be introduced into public life. 
1 am not fond of that life: and what knowledge she 
will gain by the introduction, she had better be 
without. Yet I think wc should conform something 
to the taste of the times iu which wo live. M^oiuens 
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OTinite have penorully a lighter turn than those of 
men. They shtmld he innocently indulged. And 
on thus principle it nas, that last winter I attended 
her, and niy sisters, very oficn to the places of 
public entertuinnient; that she, having seen every 
thing that was the general subject oi' polite eon- 
versiition, might judge? of such entertainments as 
they deserve; and not mid cxpecuition (wJiidi runs 
very high in young' minds, and is seldom answered) 
to the ideal scene.s. This indulgence answered as I 
M'ish. Emily can now' hear talk of the ennilatiun of 
actors and niana<rcrs, and of the other public di¬ 
versions, w'ith tranquillity; and be satisfied, as she 
reads, vvitii representing over again to herself the 
parts in which the particular actors excelled. And 
thus a boundary is set to her imagination ; and that 
by her own choice; for she thinks lightly of them, 
when she can be obliged by the company of my two 
sisters and Lord L. 

But new scenes -will arise, in an age so studious as 
this, to gratify the eye and the oar. I'rom these a 
young woman of fortune must not be totally ex¬ 
cluded. 1 am a young man; and as Emil}' is so 
well grown for her years, 1 think 1 cannot so pro¬ 
perly be her introducer to them, as I might, were 1 
fifteen or twenty years older. 

I live to my own heart; and 1 know (I think I 
do) that it is not a bad one: but as I cannot intend 
any-thing wdth regard to iny Emily, I must, for lier 
sake, be more observant of the world’s opinion, than 
I hope I need to be for my own. You have taught 
me, that it is not good manners to despise the 
world’s opinion, tliough we should regard it only in 
the second place. 

Emily has too large a fortune. I have a high 

inion of her discretion. But she is but a girl. 

omens eyes are wanderers; and too often bring 
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home guests that are very troublesome to them, 
and whom, nee introduced, they cannot get out of 
the house. 

I wish she had only ten thousand pounds. She 
would then stand a better chance lor happiness, 
than she can do, I doubt, with five times ten; and 
would ha” ^ five persons, to one that she has now, 
to choose out of: for how few are there who can 
make proposals to the father or guardian of a girl 
who has 50,0CX)1. ? 

Indeed there are not wanting in our sex forward 
spirits, who will think that sum not too much for 
their merits, though they may not deserve 5,OOOl. 
nor even one. And hence arises the danger of a 
woman of great fortune fronj those who will not 
dare to make proposals to a guardian. After an in¬ 
troduction (and how easy is that now made, at' 
public places!) a woman of the greatest fortune is 
imt a woman, and is to be attacked, and prevailed 
upon, by the same methods which succeed with a 
person of the slenderest; and perhaps is won with 
equal, if not with greater ease; since, if the lady 
lias a little romance in her head, and her lover a 
great deal of art and flattery, she will call that 
ronumtic turn generosity, and, thinking she cun lay 
the man who has obUtined her attention, under obli¬ 
gation, she will meet him her full hall-way. 

Kmil}’ is desirous to he constantly with us. My 
sister is vi'ry obliging. I know she will comply with 
whatever 1 shall request of her in relation to Emily. 
But where the reputation of a lady is concerned, a 
man should not dt'pend too much upon his own 
character, especially a young man, be it ever so un¬ 
exceptionable. Her mother has already given out 
foolish hints. She demands her daughter. The 
unhappy %vouian has no regard to truth. Her own 
character lost, and so deservedly, will she have any 
c 
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tenderness for that of Emily ? Who will scruple to 
believe, what a mother, though ever so wicked, will 
report of her daughter under twenty, and lier guar¬ 
dian under thirty, if they live constantly together? 
Her guardian,,at the same time, carrying his heart 
in his countenance, and loving the girl; though with 
as much innocence, as if she were his sister. Once I 
had thoughts of craving the assistance of the court 
of Chancery for the protection of her person and 
fortune; but a hint of this nature distressed her for 
many days, unknown to me. Had I been acquainted 
that she took it so heavily, I would not have made 
her unhappy for one day. 

I have looked out among the quality for a future 
husband for her; but, where can I find one with 
whom I think she will be happy ? There are many 
who would be glad of her fortune. As I said, her 
fortune is too large. It is enough to render every 
man’s address to her suspected; and to make a 
guardian apprehensive, that her person, agreeable 
as it is, and every day improving, and her mind 
opeiung to advantage every hour of her life, would 
be hut the second, ^'the second, view of a man pro¬ 
fessing to love her. And were she to marry, w'hat 
a damp would the slights of a husband give to the 
genius of a young woman, whose native modesty 
would always make her want encouragement! 

I have also cast an eye over the gentry within my 
knowledge: but have not met with one whom I 
could wish to be the husbmut of my Emily. So 
tender, so gentle, so ductile, as she is, a fierce, a 
rash, an indelicate, even a careless or indifferent 
man, w ould either harden her heart, or shorten her 
life: and as the latter would be much more easy to 
be eflected than the former, what must she suiter 
efore she could return indifference for disrespect; 
lid reach the quiet end of it! 
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St'c what a man Sir Walter Watkyns is! My 
sister only could deal with such an one. A supe¬ 
riority ill her so visible, he must fear her: yet a 
generositj ,o great, and a dignity so conspicuous, 
in her ivhi le behaviour, as well as countenance, he 
must love aer: every body’s respect to her, would 
oblige love and reverence from him. But my weak- 
hearted, diffident Emily, what would s/ie do with 
such a man ? 

What would she do with a Sir Hargrave Pol- 
lexfen ? What with such a man, as Mr. Greville, 
as Sir Hargrave describes him ? I mention these 
men; for are there not many such ? 

I am not apt to run into graVe declamations 
against the times: and yet, by what I have seen 
abroad, and now lately since my arrival, at home, 
and liave heard from men of greater obseiwation, 
and who have lived longer in the world, than I have, 
I cannot but tliink, that Englishmen are not what 
they were. A vv'retchcd eifeminacy seems to pre¬ 
vail among them. Marriage itself is every day 
more and more out of fashion ; and even virtuous 
women give not the institution so much of their 
countenance, as to discourage by their contempt 
the free livers. A good woman, as. suc/i, has there¬ 
fore but few chances for happiness in marriage. 
Yet shall I not endeavour, the wore endeavour, to 
save and serve my Emily ? 

I have one encouragement, since my happy ac¬ 
quaintance with Miss Byron, to think that the age 
is not entirel)^ lost to a sense of virtue and goodness. 
See w'c not how every-body reveres Arr? Even a Sir 
Hargrave Pollexfen, a Greville, a Fenwick, men of 
free lives, adore her. And at the same time she 
mei*ts with the love of all good men, and the respect 
of women, whether gay or serious. But I am afraid, 
that the fiirst beauty. 1 
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am afraid, that few see in that admirable yow)^' lady 
what I see in her: a mind great and noble: a sin¬ 
cerity beyond that of women: a goodness unaf¬ 
fected, and which shews itself in action, and not 
merely in words, and outward appearance: a wit 
lively and inoffensive: and an understanding solid 
and useful: all which render her a fit companion, 
either in the social or contemplative hour: and yet 
she thinks herself not above the knowledge of those 
duties, the performance of which makes an essential 
of the female character. 

But 1 am not giving a character of Miss Byron 
to you, my good Dr. Bartlett, who admire her as 
much as I do. 

Do you think it impossible for me to procure for 
my Emily such a guardian and companion as Miss 
Byron, on her return to Northamptonshire, would 
make her ?—Such worthy relat ions as she woukl 
introduce her to, would he a further happiness to 
my ward. 

I am far from undervaluing my sister’s good 
qualities: but if Emily lives with her, she must live 
also with me. Indeed the affairs in which I am en¬ 
gaged for other people (if I may call those who 
have a claim uj>(>n me for every instance of iny 
friendship, other }>cople) will occasion me to be 
often absent. But still, while Grandison-hall, and 
St. .Tavnes’s Square, are the visible places of resi¬ 
dence equally of the guardian and ward, Emily’s 
mother will tell the world, that we live together. 

Miss Jervois <k)es not choose to return to Mrs. 
Lane ; and indeed I don’t think she would be safe 
there in a family of women, though very wmrthy 
ones, from the attenqfts of one of the sex, who, 
having brought her into the world, calls herself her 
mother; and especially now that the unhappy woman 
has begun to be troublesome there. 1 beg of you, 
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therefore, my dear Dr. Bartlett, who know more of 
my heart and situation than any one Jiving (my 
dear Beauchamp excepted) to consider what I have 
written, and give me your opinion of that part of it, 
which relates to Miss Byron and Emily. 

I was insensibly drawing myself in to enumerate 
the engagements, which at present press most upon 
me. Let me add to tire subject—I must soon go to 
I’aris, in order finally to settle such of the affairs of 
my late worthy friend, as cannot be so well done by 
any other hand. The three thousand pounds, which 
he has directed to be disposed of to charitable uses, 
in Erance as well as in England, at the discretion of 
his executor, is one’of them. 

Perhaps equity will allow me to add to this limited 
sum from v.hat will remain in my hands after the 
establishment of the nephews and niece. As they arc 
young, and brought up with the hope that they will 
make a figure in the world by their diligence, I 
wotdd not, by any means, make them independent 
on that. The wliolc estate, divided among them, 
would not be sufficient to answer that purpose hap¬ 
pily, thougli it might be enough to ah ite the edge 
of their industry. 

'flic charity that 1 am most intent upon pro¬ 
moting in France, and in England too, is, that of 
giving little fortunes to young maidens in marriage 
with honest men of their own degree, who might, 
from such an outsetting, begin the world, as it is 
called, with some hope of success. 

By this time, my dear Dr. Bartlett, you will guess 
that I have a design upon you. It is, that you will 
assist me in executing the will of my late friend. 
Make enquiries after, and recommend to me, object* 
worthy of relief, 'i'ou were very desirous, some 
time ago, to retire to the Hall: but 1 knew not how 
to spare you; and I Uophd to attend you tinther. 

c 3 
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You shall now set out for tliat place as soon as you 
please. .And that neither maybe (or as little as 
possible) losers by the separation, every thing that 
we would say to each otiie'r, were we together, that, 
as H f used to do, we will say by pen and ink. We 
will be joint executors, in the first place, for this 
sum of SOOOl. 

Make enquiries then, as soon as you get down, 
for worthy objects—The industrious poor, of al( 
persuasions, reduced either by age, infirmity, or ac¬ 
cident ; those who labour under incurable maladies; 
youth, of either sex, capable of beginning the world 
to advantage, but de.stitute of the means ; these, in 
particular, are the objects we both think wortliy of , 
assistance. You shall take 500l. down with you, for 
a beginning. 

It is my pride, it is my glory, that I can say. Dr. 
Bartlett and Charles Grandison, on all benevolent 
occasions, are actuated by one soul. My dear 
friend, adieu. 


LETTEll in. 

Miss BYRON TO MISS SELBY. 

Saturday niplit, Mareli 1$., 

I HAVE furnished the ladies, and my lord, with more 
letters. And so they have all my heart before them ! 
—I don’t care. I'lie man is Sir Charles Grandison ; 
and they railly me not so much as belbre, while they 
thought 1 affected reserves to them. Indeed it 
^uld be cruel, if they did; and 1 should have run 
|my from them. 

* 4*111 glad you all think, that the two sisters used 
, severely. They really dkl. But I have thit 
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gratification of my pride in reflecting upon their 
treatment of me—I would not have done so by them, 
had situations been exchanged: and I think myself 
nearer an equality with them, than I had thought 
myself before.—But they are good women, and my 
sincere friends and well-wishers; and I forgive them: 
and so must my grandmamma. 

I am '’orry, methinks, that her delicacy has been 
offended on the occasion. And did she weep at the 
hearing read my account of that attack made upon 
her girl by the over-lively Charlotte ?—0 the dear, 
the indulgent, parent! How tender was it of my 
aunt too, to be concerned for the poor Harriet’s 
delicacy, so hard put to it as she was! It did indeed 
(as she distinguishes in her usual charming manner*} 
look, as if they put a great price upon their in¬ 
tended friendship to me, with regard to my interest 
in their brother’s heart; as if the favour done to the 
humbled girl, if they could jointly procure for her 
their brother’s countenance, might well allow of 
their raillery. —Don’t, pray don’t, my dear grand¬ 
mamma, call it by a severer name. They did not, 

J am sure they did not, mean to hurt me so much, as 
I really was hurt. So let it pass. Humour^ and 
raillery are very difficult things to rein in. They 
are ever curveting like a prancing horse; and they 
will often throw the rider who depends more upon 
his skill in managing them, than he has reason to do. 

My uncle w as charmed with the scene: and thinks 
the two ladies did just as he would have done. He 
means it a cornj)liment to their delicacy, I {)resume: 
but I am of my aunt Selby’s opinion, that their geuc- 
roiis brother would not have given them thanks for 
their raillery to the poor frighted Harriet. I am very 
happy, however, that iny behaviour and frankness 
on the occasion are not disapproved at Selby-house, 
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and Shirlcy-manor, and by you, iriy Lucy. And 
here let that matter rest. 

Should I not begin t6 think of going back to you 
all, my Lucy ? I believe I blush ten times a day, 
when alone, to hnd myself waiting and waiting as if 
for the gracious motion; yet apprehending that it 
never ivill, never can, be made; and all you, my 
friends, indulging an absence, that your goodness 
makes painiul to you, in the same hope. It looks— 
Don’t it, Lucy i —so like a design upon—1 don’t 
know how it looks!—But at times, I can’t endure 
myself. And yet while the love of virtue (perhaps 
a little too personal) is the foundation of these de¬ 
signs, these waitings, these emotions, I think, 1 am 
not wholly inexcusable. 

I am sure I should not esteem him, were he no( 
the good man he is— Pray let me ask you—Do you 
think ho can always go on thus triumphantly ?—So 
young a man—So admired, so applauded—Wiii lie 
never be led into doing something unworthy of 
his character?—If he could, do you think 1 should 
then be partial to him—O no! 1 am sure I should 
not I—I should disdain him—1 might grieve, 1 
might pity—But what a multitude of foolisli notions 
come into the head of a silly girl, who, little as slw 
knows, knows more of any thing, or oi’ any body, 
than she knows of herself! 

I wish my^dfather had not put it in my head, 
that Emily islHicrishing (perhaps unknown to her¬ 
self) a flame that will devour her peace. For, to lie 
sure, Uiis young creature can have no hope that— 
is a vast fortune.—But it can never 

iraier giuirdian. Do you think such a man as 
Pliarles Grandison has a price ?—I am sure he 

not- 
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I watch the countenance, the words, the air of the 
girl, when he is spoken of: and with pity I see, that 
he cannot be named, but her eyes sparkle. Her eye 
is taken off her work or book, as she happens to be 
engaged in either, and she seems as if she would 
look the person through who is praising her guar¬ 
dian. For the life of her she cannot work and hear. 
And then she sighs—Upon my word, Lucy, there is 
no such thing as proceeding with his praises before 
her—the girl so sighs—So young a creature!— 
Yet how can one caution the poor thing ? 

But what makes me a little more observant of 
her, than 1 should otherwise perhaps have been 
(additional to Mr. Dean’s observation) is a hint 
given me by Lady L. which perhaps she has from 
Miss Crandison, and she not unlikely i'rom the stolen 
letter: for Miss Grandison hinted at it, but I thought 
it was only to excite my curiosity [when one is 
not in good humour, how one’s very stile is encum¬ 
bered!] : the hint is this, that it is more than pro¬ 
bable, it will be actually proposed to me, to take 
down w'ith me to Northamptonshire this young lady 
—I, who want a governess myself, to be—But let it 
be proposed. 

It) a conversation (hat passed just now, between 
us woinen, on the subject of love (a lavourito to|)ic 
with all girls), this ])Oor thing gave her opinion un¬ 
asked ; and, for a young girl, was quite alert, I 
thought. She used to be more attentive than 
talkative. 

I whispered Miss Grandison once. Don’t ym^i 
think Miss .Jervois talks more than she used to doj 
madam ? 

I think she docs, madam, re-w'hispered the arch 
lady. 

1 I)cg your pardon— Charlotte, then. 
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You have it, Harriet, then.—But let her prate. 
She is not often in the humour. 

Nay, witli all my lieart; I love Miss .Tervois: but 
T can’t but watch when habits begin to change. 
And 1 am always afraid of young creatures i‘x- 
posing themselves when they are between girls and 
women. 

I don’t love whispering, said Miss .lervois, mori' 
pertly than ever; bij^t my guardian loves me; and 
you, ladies, love me; and so my heart is easy. 

Her lieart easy!—Who thought of her heart? 
Her guardian loves her!—Emily shan’t go down 
nidi me, Lucy. 

Sunday iiiorninj;, Maicl] 19. 

O but, Lucy, we are alarmed here on Miss .ler- 
vois’s account, by a letter which Dr. Bartlett re- 
tvived a little late last night from Sir Charles; so 
.shew'ed it us not till this morning a.s w'e were at 
breakfast. The unlnippy woman, her mother, has 
made him a visit. Poor Emily! Dear child! what 
a mother she has! 

1 have so much obliged the doctor by delivering 
into his hands the papers that our other friends have 
just perused (and, let mo s;iv, with high appro¬ 
bation) that he made no .scruple of allowing me to 
send this letter to you. I asked the favour, as ] 
know you will all now be very attentive to wlmtever 
relates to Emily. Return every thing the doctor 
.shall entrust me with by the first opportunity. 

By the latter part of this letter you wall find, that 
the doctor has aetj^inted Sir Charles with his si,>- 
ter’s wishes of a eo^^ponilepce w ith him by letter. 
He consents to it, you will all see; but upon tonns 
|||t are not likely to be complied with by any of 
sisters; for he puts me in. Three sisfn-'.’ 
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Ills third sister!—The repetition has such an offici- 
ousiiess in it. He is a good man; but he can be 
severe upon our sex —It is not in ■woman to be imrt~ 
served — I’ou’li find that one of the reflections upon 
us: he adds ; And, to be impartial, perhaps they should 
not. Wliy so ?—Hut is not tliis a pieCc of advice 
given to myself, to make me more reserved than 1 
am ? But he gives not himself opportunity to see 
whellier I am or am not reserved. 1 won’t be mean, 
Lucy, 1 repeat for the twentieth time. I won’t de¬ 
serve to 1)0 despised by him—No! though lie were 
the sovereign of the greatest empire on earth. In 
this believe your 

HARRIET BYRON. 


I.E'rTEll IV. 

SlU CHARLES OKANDISO;v TO UK. BAUTLET'I'. 

[Imiused in the preceding.^ 

March 18. 

I HAVE had a visit, my dear and reverend friend, 
from Emily’s mother. She will very probably make 
one also at Colnebrook, before I can be so happy as 
to get thither. I dispatch this therefore, to ajiprise 
you and Lord L. of such a probability; which' is the 
greatv'r, as she knows Emily to be there, through 
the inadvertence of Saunders, and finds me to be in 
town. I u ill give you the partieulars of what passed 
between us, for your better information, if she goes 
to Cohiebrook. 

I iva.s preparing to attend Lord W. as by appoint¬ 
ment, wlieii she .sent in lier name to me. 

I received her civilly. She had the assurance to 
make up to me witli a full expectation that I would 
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salate her; but I took, or rather received, her rcadf 
hand, and led her to a chair by the fireside. You 
have never seen her. She thinks herself still hand¬ 
some ; and, did not her vices make her odious, and 
her rv/iolc aspect shew her heart, she would not be 
much mistaken. 

How does Emily, Sir.? gallanting her fan: Is the 
girl here ? Bid her come to me. 1 u'ill see her. 

She is not here, madam. 

Where is she then? She has not been at Mrs. 
Lane’s for some time. 

She is in the best protection : she is with my two 
sisters. 

And pray. Sir Charles Grandison, what do you 
intend to do with her? The girl begins to be wo¬ 
manly. 

She laughed; and her heart spoke out at her eyes. 

Tell me what you propose to do with her? You 
know, added she, aft'ccting a serious air, that she is 
my child. 

If, madam, you deserve to be thought her mother, 
you will be satisfied with the hands she is in. 

Pish!—I never loved you good men: where a fine 
girl comes in their way, I know what I know— 

She looked wantonly, and laughed again. 

I am not to tJtlk seriously with you, Mrs. Jervois; 
but what have you to say to my ward ? 

Say! —Why, you know. Sir, I am her mother : 
and I have a mind to have the care of her person 
myself. You must (so her father directed) have the 
care of her fortune: but I have a mind, for her repu¬ 
tation-sake, to take the girl out ol' the hands of so 
young a guardian. 1 hope you will not oppose me? 

If this be all your business, madam, I must be ex¬ 
cused. I am preparing, as you sec, to dress. 

Where is Emily? I will see the girl. 

If your motive be motherly love, little, madam, 
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as you have acted the mother by her, you shall see 
her when she is in town. But her person, and repu¬ 
tation, as well as fortune, must be my care. 

1 am married, Sir: and my husband is a man of 
honour. 

Your inarriafjo, madam, gives a new reason why 
Emily must not be in your care. 

Let me tell you. Sir, that my husband is a man of 
honour, and as brave a man as yourself; and he will 
see me righted. 

Be he who he will, he can have no business with 
Emily. Did you come to tell me you are married, 
madam ? 

I did, Sir. Don’t you wish me joy?- 

Joy, madam! I wisli you to deserve joy, and you 
will then ijcrhaps have it. You’ll excuse me—I shall 
make my friend.s wait. 

I could not restrain my indignation. This woman 
marries, as she calls it, twice or thrice a year. 

Well, Sir, then you will find time, perhap.s, to talk 
with Major O’Hara. He is of one of the best fami¬ 
lies in Ireland. And he will not let me be robbed of 
my daughter. 

Major O’Hara, madam, has nothing to do with the 
daugliter of my late unhappy friend. Nor have I any¬ 
thing to say to him. Emily is in my protection; and 
1 am sorry to say, that she never had been so, were 
not the woman who calls herself her mother, the jier- 
son least fit to he entrusted with her daughter. Per¬ 
mit me the favour of leading you to your chair. 

She then broke out into the language in W'hich she 
always concludes these visits. She threatened me 
with the resentments of Major O’Hara; and told me, 
he had been a conqueror in half a dozen duels. 

I offered my hand. She reliised it not. I led her 
to her chair. 

I will cidl again to-morrow afternoon, said she 

D 
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(threateninjTwitli her head); perhaps with the major. 
Sir. And 1 expect you wiU produce the little har¬ 
lotry. 

I left h.cr in silent contempt.—Vile woman ! 

But let nothing of this escape you to luy Emily. 
1 think she .should not .see her but in my pre.sence. 
The poor girl ill be terrified into fits, as she was 
the last time she saw Iier, if she comes, and I am not 
there. But possibly I may hear no more of this 
v. ieked woman for a month or two. Having a power 
to make her ani>uity either one or two hundrctl 
]>ounds. accfwding to her behaviour, at my own dis¬ 
cretion, the man siie has iuarried, w ho could have no 
iuduceiiRiit, hut the amiuity, if be /tan married her, 
will not suil'er her (o incur siicli a reduction of it; 
for, you kii'ow, I have always hitherto paid her two 
hundred pounds a year, f ler threatening to see me 
to-morrow may be to amuse me while she goes. The 
woman is a foolish woman: b'li, being aceustomed 
to intrigue, -slio aims at cunning and coiitrivanec. 

1 am now hastening to Lord Vf. I lio])e his wo¬ 
man will not be admitted to Iiis table, as she ge¬ 
nerally is, let who will be present; yet, it seems, 
knows not bow to be silent, wli;iteverbe tiic subject. 
1 have never chosen either to dine or sup with my 
lord, that I might not be under a necessity of ob¬ 
jecting to her company: and were 1 >iuf to object to 
it, as I am a nejir ki)\sinari to my lord, and know the 
situation she is in with him, my complaisance might 
be imputed to motives altogether uiiwortliy of a man 
of spirit. 

Yours of tl'is inorniiig rras brought to me, just as 
I w'as concluding. I am greatly iiitcnsled in one 
paragraph in it. 

You hint to me, that my sisters, though my ab¬ 
sences are sliort, would be glad to receive now-aiid- 
ihon a letter from me. You, my dear 1: lend, Iiave 
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engaged me into a kind of habit, which makes me 
write to you with ease and pleasure.—'io you, and to 
our Beauchamp, metliinks, I can write any-tliing. 
Use, it is true, w'puld make it equally agreeable to 
me to write to my sistiTs. I would not have them 
tliink that there is a brotlier in the world, that better 
loves his sisters than I do mine : and now, you know, 
I have t/o-cf. But why have they not signified as 
much to me ? Coukl I give pleasure to any whom I 
love, without giving great pain to myscll, it would 
bc‘ unpardonable not to do it. 

I could easily carry on a correspondence with my 
sisters, were they to be very earnest about it: but 
then it must be a an rcspondcncc: the w riting must 
not be all of one side. Do tliey think I should not 
1)0 equally pleased to hear what they are about, from 
time to time; and what, occasionally, tlu ir senti¬ 
ments are upon persons and things ? If it fall in your 
way, and you think it not a mere temporary v. ish 
(for young ladies often wish, and think no ns(/rc of 
the matter) ; then propose the conditiof!—lint c::u- 
f ion them, that the moment I discover, that they are 
less Ifank, and more reserved than 1 am, liiere will 
he an end of the correspondence. My thhc sisters 
are most amiably frank, for women—But, thus chal¬ 
lenged, dare they enter the lists, upon honour, with 
a man, a brother, u])on equal tenns?—O no! They 
dare not. It iS not in women to he unreserved in 
some points; and (to be impartial) perhaps they 
should not; yet, surely, there is now-and-then a 
man, a brother, to be met wu'th, wdio would he the 
more grateful for the conlidcnce reposed in him. 

Were this proposal to be accepted, I could write 
to them many of the things that I connnunicate to 
you. 1 liave hut few secrets. 1 only wish to keep 
from relations so dear to me, things that could not 
possibly yield them pleasure. 1 am sure I could trust 
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to your judgment, the passages that might be read 
to them from my letters to you. 

Sometimes, indeed, I love to divert myself with 
Charlotte’s humorous curiosity; for she seems, as I 
told her lately, to love to suppose secrets, where 
there are none, for a compliment to her own sagacity, 
when she thinks she has found them out; and I love 
at such times to see her puzzled, and at a fault, as 
a punishment for her declining to speak out. 

You have told me heretofore, in excuse for the dis¬ 
tance, which my two elder sisters observe to their 
brother, when I have complained of it to you, that 
it proceeded from awe, from reverence for him. But 
why should there be that awe, that reverence ? Sure¬ 
ly, my dear friend, if this is spontaneous, and in¬ 
vincible, in them, there must be some fault in my 
behaviour, some seeming want of freedom in my 
manner, with which you will not acquaint me: it is 
otherwise impossible, that betw'cen brothers and sis¬ 
ters, w'here the love is not doubted on either side, 
such a distance should subsist. You must consult 
them upon it, and get them to explain themselves on 
this subject to you; and when they have done so, 
tell me of my fault, and I will endeavour to render 
myself more agreeable (more familiar, shall I say?) 
to them. But I will not by any means excuse them, 
if they give me cause to think, that the distance is 
owing to the will and the power I have been blessed 
with to do my diiti/ by them. What would this be, 
but indirectly to declare, that once they expected 
not justice from their brother? But no more of this 
subject at present. I am impatient to be with you 
all at C^ebrook; you cannot think how impatient. 
Self-denial is a very hard doctrine to be learned, my 
Bartlett. So, in some cases, is it found to 
your 
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LETTER V. 

MISS BYEOjr TO MISS SELBY, 

Colnebrook, Sniidaj’ wening-. 

Poor Emily! her heart is almost broken. This ijy- 
noble pas:.ion, what a mean spirited ereature had it 
like to have made me!—Be quiet, be quiet, Lucy!—- 
I iciU call it tgHoble. Did you ever know me before 
so little? And had it not like to have put me upon 
being hard-hearted, envious, and I can’t tell what, 
to a poor latlicrless girl, just starting into woman, 
and therefore into more danger tlian she ever was in 
before; wanting to be protected—from whom ? From 
a mother. —Dreadful circumstance! Yet I was ready 
to grudge tlie poor girl her guardian, and her inno¬ 
cent prattle!—But let tue be despised b}"^ the man I 
love, if I do not conquer this new-discovered envy, 
jealousy, littleness, at least with regard to this un¬ 
happy girl, whose calamity endears her to me. 

Dear child, sweet Emily: you shall go .down with 
me, if it be proposed, ]\Iy grandmamma, mid uncle, 
and aunt, will permit me to carry you with me. 
'I'hey are generous: they have no little passion to 
mislead dieir benefittuice: tliey are what I hope to 
be, now 1 have found myself out—And what if her 
gratitude sliall make her heart overflow into love, 
has she not excuse for it, if Harriet has any? 

Well, but to the occasion of the poor Emily’s dis¬ 
tress.—About twelve this day, soon after Lord L. 
and the two sisters and I, came from church (for 
Fhnily happened not to go) a coach and four stopped 
at the gate, mid a servant in a sorry livery, alighting 
Irom behind it, enquired for Lord L. Two gentle¬ 
men, who by their dress and appearance were mili¬ 
tary men, and one lady, were in it. 
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lord ordered them to be invited to alight, and 
received them with his usual politeness. 

Don’t let me call this unhappy woman Emily’s 
mother; O’Hara is the name she owns. 

She addressed herself to my lord; I am the mother 
of Emily Jervois, my lord: this gentleman. Major 
O’Hara, is my husband. 

The major bowed, strutted, and acknowledged 
her for his wife: And tliis gentleman, my lord, is 
Captain Salmonet, a very brave man: he is in foreign 
•ervice. His lady is ray own sister. 

My lord took notice of each. 

I understand, my lord, that my daughter is hero. 
I desire to see her. 

One of ray lord’s servants, at that time, passing by 
the door, which was open. Pray, Sir, said she to him, 
let Miss .Tei-vois know, that her mamma is come to 
see her. Desire her to come to me. 

Major. I long to see my new daughter; I hear she 
is a charming young lady, she may depend upon the 
kindness of a father from me. 

Capt. De man of honour and good nature be my 
broder’s general cha-rat<-er, I do assure your lord- 
ship. 

He spoke English as a Frenchman, my lord says; 
but pronounced the word character as an Irishman. 

Major (bt/wing). No need of this, my dear friend. 
My lord has the cha-ract-er of a fine gentleman him¬ 
self, and knows how to receive a gentleman who 
waits upon him with due respect. 

Lord L. I hope I -do. But, madam, you know 
whose protection the lady is in. 

Mrs. O'Hara. 1 do, my lord. Sir Charles Gran* 
is a very fine gentleman. 

De vinest cha-roct-er in de vorld. By my 
Hltion, every body say so. 

mirs. O’Hara. But Sir Charles, my lord, is a very 
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young ■ gentleman to be a guardian to so young a 
creature; especially now that slie is growing into 
woman. I have liad some few faults, 1 own. Who 
lives, that has not? But I have been basely scanda¬ 
lized. My first husband had his; and much greater 
than I had. He was set against me by some of his 
o^vn relations; vile creatures!—He left me, and went 
abroad; but he has answered for all by this time; 
and for tlie scanty allowance he made me, his great 
fortune considered: but as long as my child will be 
the better for it, that I can forgive.—Emily, rdf 
dear!-- 

She stepped to the door on hearing the rustling 
of silks, supposing her at hand; but it was Miss 
(irandison, followed by a servant with chocolate, to 
afford her a pretence to see the visiters; and at the 
same time having a mind to hint to them, that they 
were not to expect to be asked to stay to dinner. 

It is to Miss Grandison that I owe tlie description 
of each, the account of what passed, and the broken 
dialect. 

Mrs. O’Hara has been a handsome'woman; but 
well might Sir Charles be disgusted with her aspect. 
She has a leering, sly, yet confident eye; and a very 
bold couutenancev She is not ungcnteel; yet her 
very dress denotes her turn of mind. Her com¬ 
plexion, sallowish, streaked wjth red, makes her face 
(which is not so plump as it once has been) look like 
a withering John-apple that never ripened kindly. 

INIiss Grandison has a way of saying ill-natured 
things, in such a good-natured manner, that one can¬ 
not forbear smiling, though one should not altogether 
approve of them ; and yet sometimes one w'ould be 
ready to wonder how slit came by her images. 

The major is pert, bold, vain, and seemed part^ 
cularly lend of his new scarlet coat, and laced wai® 
coat. He is certainly, Miss Grandison says, a lo' 
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man, though a soldier. Anderson, added she, is 
worA fifty of him. His fiace, fiery and highly pim¬ 
pled, is set off to advantage by an enormous solitaire. 
His bad and straggling teeth are slicwn continually 
by an affected laugh, and his empty discourse is in¬ 
terlarded with oaths, which, with iny uncle’s leave, 
I shall omit 

Captain Sainaonet, sdie says, appeared to her in a 
middle way between a French beau and a Dutch 
boor; aiming at gentility, with a person ami shape 
uncommonly clumsy. 

They both assumed military airs, which not sitting 
naturally, gave them what Miss Grandison called 
the swfigger of soldierly importance. 

Emily was in her own apartment, almost fainting 
with terror; for the servant, to whom Mrs. O’Hara 
had spoken, to bid her dat^hter come to her, had 
officiously carried up the message. 

To what Mrs. O’Hara had said in defence of her 
own character, my lord answered, Mr. JervO'is had 
a right, madam, to do what he pleased with a fortune 
acquired by hi$ own industry. A disagreement in 
marriage is very unhaj^y; but in this case, as in a 
duel, the, survivor is hardly ever in fault. I have 
nothing to do in this matter. Miss Jervois is very 
happy in Sir Charles Grandison’s protection. S/te 
diinks so; and so does every body that knows her. 
It is your misfortune if you do not. 

Mrs, O’Hara. My lord, I make no dispute of Sir 
Charles’s being the guardian of her fortune ; but no 
father can give away, the authority a mother has, as 
well as himself, over her child. 

Major. That child a daughter too, my lord. 

I/Oj'd L. To all this I hf^ nothing to say. You 
will not be able, I believe, to persuade my brother 
feandison to give iq) his ward’s person to you, ma- 
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Mrs. O’Hara. Chancery may, my lord—— 

Lord L. I have notliing to say to this, madam. 
No man in England knows better what is to be done, 
in this case, than Sir Charles Grandison; and no 
man will be readier to do what is just and fitting, 
without law; but I enter not into the case; you must 
not talk to me on this subject. 

Miss G'* Do you think, madam, that your mar¬ 
riage intitles you the raiiier to have the care of Miss 
Jervois ? 

Major. [With great quickness) I hope, madam, 
that my honour, and my cha-w<-er——- 

Miss Gr. Be they ever so unquestionable, will not 
intitle you. Sir, to the guardianship of Miss Jervois’s 
person. 

Major. I do not pretend to it, madam. But I 
hope that no father’s will, no guardian’s power, is to 
set aside the natural authority which a mother has 
over her child. 

Lord L, This is not my affair. I am not inclined 
to enter into a dispute w'ith you, madam, on this 
subject. 

Mrs. O'Hara. Let Emily be called down to her 
mother. I hope I may see my child. She is in this 
house, my lord. 1 hope I may see my child. 

Major. Your lordship, and you, madam, wOl allow, 
that it would be the greatest hardship in the world, 
to deny to a mother the sight of her child. 

Capt. De very greatest hardship of all hardships. 
Your lordship will not refuse to let de daughter 
come to her moder. 

Lord L. Her guardian perhaps will not deny it. 
You must apply to him. He is in town. Miss Jer¬ 
vois is here but as a |mest. She will be soon in 
town. I must not have tier alarmed. She has very 
weak spirits. 

Mrs. O’Hara. Weak spirits, my lord!—A child 
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to have spirits too weak to see her mother!—And 
she felt for her handkerchief. 

Mm It sounds a little harshly, I own, to deny 
to a mother the sight of her daughter; but unless niy 
brother were present, I think, my lord, it cannot he 
allowed. : 

Major. Not allowed, madam! 

Cept. A moder to be denied to see her daughter! 
Jesu! and he crossed himself. 

Mrs. O'Hara, (putting lier handkerchief to hide 
hes. eyes, for it seems she wept not). 1 am a very 
unhappy mother indeed - - 

Major, (embracing her) My dearest honey ! My 
leVe! I must not bear these tears—Would to God 
Sir Charles was here, and thought fit—But I came 
not here to threaten—You, my lord, arc a man- of 
the greatest honour; so is Sir Charles.—Hut what¬ 
ever were the misunderstandings between husband 
and wife, they should not be kept up and propa¬ 
gated between mother and child. My wife at pre¬ 
sent desires only to see her child ; that’s all, my lord. 
W’ere your brother present, madam, he would niit 
deny her this. Then again embracing his wife. My 
dear soul, be comforted. You will be allowed to see 
your daughter; no doubt of it. I am able to protect 
and right you. My dear soul, be comforted. 

She sobbed. Miss Grandison says ; and the good- 
natured Lord L. was moved—Let Miss .fervois be 
asked, said he, if slie chooses to come down. 

I will go to her myself, said Miss Grandison. 

She came down presently agaifi- 

Miss Byron and Miss .Jervois, said she, are gone 
out together in the chariot. 

Major. Nay, madam- 

Capt. Upon ray salvation this must not pass—And 
he swaggered about the room. 

Mrs. O’Hara looked with an air of incredulity. 
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It was true, however; for the poor girl being ready 
to 1‘aint, I was called in to her. Lady L. had been 
making a visit in the chariot; and it had just brought 
her back. O save me, save me, dear madam, said 
Miss Emily to me, wringing her hands. I cannot, 
J cannot see my naother out of my guardian’s pre¬ 
sence. And she will make me own her new husband. 
I beseech you, save me ; hide me. 

I saw the chariot from the window, and, without 
asking any questions, 1 hurried Miss Emily down 
stairs, and conducted the trembling dear into it; and 
stcjiping in after her, ordered the coachman to drive 
any wiiere, except towards London; and then the 
poor girl threw her arms about my neck, smothering 
me with her kisses, and calling me by all the tender 
names that terror and mingled gratitude could sug¬ 
gest to her. 

Miss Grandison told the circumstances pretty near 
as above; adding, 1 think, my lord, that Miss Emily 
wants not apology for her terror on this occasion. 
That lady, in her own heart, knows that the poor 
girl has reason for it. 

Madam, said the major, my wife is cruelly used. 
Your brother—But I shall talk to him upon the sub¬ 
ject. He is said to be a man of conscience and 
honour; I liopc I shall find him so. I know how to 
protect and right my wife. 

And / will stand by my broder and his lady, said 
the captain, to de very last drop of my blood.—He 
looked fierce, and put his hand on his sword. 

Lord /-. You don’t by these airs mean to insult 
me, gentlemen—If you do - - 

Major. No, no, my lord. But we must seek our 
remedy elsewhere. Surprising! that a mother is de¬ 
nied the sight of her daughter! Very surprising ! 

Capt. Very surprising, indeed ! Ver dis to be done 
in my country—in France—English liberty! Begar 
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ver pretty liberty!—A daughter to be supported 
against her moder—Whew! Ver pretty liberty, by 
my salvation!- 

Mrs. O’Hara. And is indeed my vile child run 
away to avoid seeing her mother ?—Strange ! Does 
she always intend to do thus ?—She must see me— 
And dearly shall she repent it 1 

And she looked fierce, and particularly spiteful; 
and then declared, that she would stay there till 
Emily came back, were it midnight. 

Lord L. You will have my leave for that, madam? 

'Major. Had we not best go into our coach, and 
let that drive in quest of her ?—She cannot he far 
off It will be easy to trace a cliariot. 

Lord L. Since this matter is carried so far, let me 
tell you, that, in the absence of her guardian, I will 
protect her. Since Miss Jervois is thus averse, she 
shall be indulged'in it. If you see her, madam, it 
must be by the consent, and in the presence, of her 
guardian. 

Major. Well, my dear, since the matter stands 
thus; since your child is taught to shun you thus; 
let us see what Sir Charles Grandison will say to it. 
He is the principal in this affair, and is not privileged. 
If he thinks fit—and there he stopped, and blustered; 
and offered his hand to his bride—I am able both to 
protect and right you, madam; and I •will. But you 
have a letter fpr the girl, written on a supposition 
that she was not here. Little did you, or I, think, 
that she was in the house when we came; and that 
she should be spirited away to avoid paying her duty 
to her mother. 

Very true. And, very true said each; and Mrs. 
O’Hara pulled out the letter,, laying it on one of the 
chairs; and desired it might be given to her daugh¬ 
ter. And then they all went away, very much dis¬ 
satisfied : the two men muttering and threatening^ 
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and resolving, ns they said, to make a visit to Sir 
Idiarles. 

r hope we sliail see liiiu here very soon. I hope 
tliese wretches will not insult him, or endanger a lite 
so precious, i’oor hmily! 1 pity her from my heart. 
She is as inneh grieved on tliis occasion, as I was, in 
dreatl oi' t!i resent aient of Sir tlargrave Pollexfen. 

Let me give you some iiccount of what passed bo- 
Ivteen Lmilj, and me : you will be charmed with her 
beautiful simplieity. 

W heji we were in the chariot, she told me, that 
the las! lime she saw her inotiier, it was at Mi's. 
Lane’s, d'he bad woman made a jjretenee of private 
business with Iter daughter, ;md withdrew with lier 
into another room, and then insisteti that she should 
go oifw iih her, unkitotvn to an\' l)ody. And hceaiise 
1 desired to be I’xeiisf'd, said she, my mother laid her 
liiinds upon me, and s:iid she would trample me under 

her foot. It is true (imluijtpy woman !) she was-- 

[Th en the dear girl wdiispered me, though nohody 
was near us—swv-et moilest creature, loth to reveal 
this part of her mother’s shame iwen to me aloud, 
and itlusliecl as she spoki'—] she tvas in her cu])s.— 
My mamma is as naughty as some incn in that re- 
speet : and 1 J)elii've she would Itavo l)een as good as 
her word: hut en my screaming (for 1 was very much 
flighted) iMr.s. Lane, who had an eye tcpon us, ran 
in with two serx'ants, and one oi’ her daughters, and 
rescued me. She had torn niy cap—\'et it was a sad 
thing, yon know, moiam, to see one’s mother put out 
of tin- iiouse against law will. And then she raised 
the neighhomitood. l.ord bless me, I tliought 1 
should Ikivc die.l. i did fall into bts. Then was 
Mrs. Laae ion-ed to tell every one wdial a sad woman 
niy mother as ! 11 w as such a, disgrace to me ! It was 
a month hei'oie I could g;o to cliurch, or look any 
body in tltc face, llfit Mrs. Luiie’s character was 

VOI.. XI. c 
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of her side; and my guardian’s goodness was a help 
—Shall 1 say a help against my mother ?— Poor wo¬ 
man ! we heard afterwards, she was dead; but my 
guardian would not believe it. If it would please 
God to take me, I should rejoice. Many a tear does 
my poor mother, and the trouble I give to the best 
of men, cost me, when nobody sees me; and many 
a time do I cry myself to sleep, when I think it im¬ 
possible I should get such a kind relief. 

I was moved at the dear girl’s melancholy tale. 
I clasped my arms about her, and wept on her gentle 
bosom. Her calamity, which was the greatest that 
could happen to a good child, I told her, had en¬ 
deared her to me: I would love her as my sister. 

And so I will: dear child, 1 will for ever love her. 
And 1 am ready to hate myself for .some pa.s.sages in 
my last letter. O how deceitful is the heart! I could 
not have thought it possible that mine could have 
been so narrow. 

The dear girl rejoiced in my assurances, aiul pro¬ 
mised grateful love to the latest hour of her life. 

Indeed, madam, I have a grateful heart, said she, 
for all 1 am so tmhaiipy in a certain relation. 1 have 
none of those sort of faults that give me a resianblance 
in any way to ray jioor motlier. 15ul how shall I 
make out what I say? You will mistrust me, I fear: 
you will be apt to doubt ray principles. Ihit will 
you promise to take my heart in your hand, and guide 
it as you please ?—Indeed it is an honest one. 1 wish 
you saw it through and through.—If ever I do a 
wrung thing, mistrust my head, if you please, but not 
my heart. But in every thing I will be directed b}' 
you; and then my head will be as right as my heart. 

I told her that good often resulted from evil. It 
w as a happy thing perhaps for both, that her mo¬ 
ther’s visit had been made. Look upon me, my dear 
Emily, as your entire friend. We will have but one 
heart between us. 
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Let mo add, Lucy, that if you find me capable of 
drawing this sweet girl into confessions of her infant 
love, and of making ungenerous advantage of them, 
though the event were to be fatal to my peace if I 
did not; I now cull upon all you, iny dear friends, 
to despise and renounce the treacherous friend in 
Harriet Byron. 

She besought me to let her write to me; to let 
iicr come to me for advice, a.s often as she wanted 
ir, whether here, in rny dressing-room, or chamber, 
or at Mr. Heeves’s, wlicii 1 wi;nt from (h)lnebrook. 

1 consented very cheerfully, and at her request, 
(for indeed, said she, i would not be an intruder for 
the work!) promised, by a nod at her entrance, to 
let her know, ii'siie came when 1 was busy, that she 
must retire, and come another time. 

You are too .voimg a lady, added she, to be called 

my maniiiui-Alas! I have never a mamma, you 

know : !)ut I will love you, and obey you, on the 
liolding :i|) of your liriger, as I would my mother, 
were si.i a.- good as you. 

Does not the beautiful simplicity of this cliarrning 
girl affect you, ie.iey But lier eyes swimming in 
tears, her earliest looi.s, lier tiirohbing bosom, her 
luinds now clasped about me, now in one another, 
added such graces to what she said, that it is im- 
possilile to do justice to it: and y^ct 1 ajii'afl’ected as 
I write. 

Indeed, her calamity has given her Jb absolute 
possession of my heart. F, who had such grood pa¬ 
rents, and have had my loss of them so happily al¬ 
leviated, and even supplied, by a grandmamma and 
an aunt so truly niaternal, as well as liy (lie love of 
every one to whom 1 have the happiness to be related; 
how unworthy of such blessings should I be, if I did 
not know how to pity a poor girl, who must reckon 
a living mother as her heaviest misfortune! 
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Sir Charles, from the time of the (listurbaucr 
which this unhappy woman made in Mrs, Lane’s 
neighbourhood, and of Iier violence to his Emily, 
not only threatened to take from her that moiety of 
the annuity which he is at liberty to withdraw ; hut 
gave orilcrs that she should never again be allowed 
to see his ward, but in his presence : and she has 
been quiet till of late, only threatening and demand¬ 
ing. Ibit now site seems, on this her marriage with 
Major O’ilara, to have meditated new scltemes, or 
is aiming, jte’liaps, at new in limds to bring to bear 
an old one: ol'which Sir Charles had private intima¬ 
tion given Itim by one of the persons to whom, in 
Jier cups, she once boastetl of it: which was, that as 
sooti as Miss Emily was marriageable, slie would en- 
doiivour, either by fair means, or foul, to get her 
into her hanes: and if she did, lint for one week, she 
should the next come out the wife of a man she had 
in view, w ho would think half the fortune more than 
suftieient for himseli’, and make over the other half 
to her ; and then slie should eome into her right, 
which she deans to he half of the fortune of wliieh 
her Imshand died possessed. 

Tids that ibllows is a copy of the letter left for 
Emily by this toother; which, though not well spell¬ 
ed, might been written by a better woman, 

who had liaMmips to complain of which might have 
intitled herj^jiity. 

MY DK4f! KlVlll.Y, 

If you have any love, any duty left, for an unhapji) 
mother, wliose taults have been barbarously aggra¬ 
vated, to justify the ill usage of a liusband who wnis 
not faultless; 1 conjure you to insist upon making 
me a visit, either at my new lodgings in Dean Street, 
Soho : or that you will send me word where I can see 
you, supposing I am not permitted to see you as this 
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day, or tliat you should not be at Colnebrook, where, 
it seems, you have been some days. I cannot believe 
that yoar guardian, for his own reputation-sake, as 
well as for justice-sake, as he is supposed to be a 
good man, will deny you if you insist upon it; as you 
ought to do, if you have half the love for me, that 
I have for you. 

Can I doubt that you mill insist upon it ? I cannot. 

I long to sec you : 1 long to lay you in my bosom. 
And I r.ave given hopes to Major O’Hara, a man of 
one of llie best lainilies in Ireland, aiH a very worthy 
man, and a brave man t{)o, who kno.vs how to right 
an injured wife, il' !ie is pat to it, but wdio wishes to 
])roci“:'d omieabh;, that you w-ill uot scruple, as my 
liusbaod, to cah nii’. father. 

I hear a very good account of your inipr o't; ruts, 
Emily; and 1 am told that v'ou are groivn very f .11 
and pretty. O my Emily!—What a grievous thing 
is it to say, that I am told these things; and not to 
have hc'en allowed to sec you, ami to behold your 
growth, and those imj)rovemeuts, wliieli must rejoice 
my lu ait, and do, though I am so basely belied as I 
liavo liei'o I Do not you, Ivnily, despise Ipcr that bore 
you. It i.s a dreadful thing., with sucii t'ortunes as 
your fattier left, that 1 must he made poor and de¬ 
pendent; and then be d: sj>ised i'or Iieing so. 

Hut if you, my eliild, are taught to be, and will 
be, one of tliosci w iiat, though 1 have such liappy 
jirospects iu my present murriage, will be my fate, 
i)Ut a bitter death, .vhieli v i- 'v int of duty will 
hasten I h'or wdiat lu .■’iier i- a die contempts of 
her child ' m ! in t i it ease ■(■e.i- great fortuiii; will 
not set you an.)'..' tleeds judgments. Hut better 
things are Imped . ♦'■ny ifnily, by her 

Indulgent , tlioiigh heretofore 
.Satiuvlay, Mardi IS. uuhap])}' mother, 

HELEN O’H.tRA- 

E 3 
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My lord thought fit to open this letter: lie is soi-ry 
that he did; beeuuse the ])Oor girl is so low-spirited, 
tliat he does not choose to let her see it; but will 
leave it to her guardian to give it to her, or not, as 
he pleases. 

Miss (Jrandison lil’ted up her hands and eyes as slie 
read it. Sucli a wretch as this, said she, to remind 
Emily of God’s judgments; and that line written as 
even as the rest! How was it possibles, if her wicked 
heart eo\ild suggest such words, that her fingers 
could steadily write them? But Indeed she verifies 
the words of file wise man ; T/icrc is no ixickcdncss lilt 
the xvicJctdntss of a uonian. 

W'e all long to see Sir Charles. Ihx'r Emily, in 
particular, wall be unhappy till he comes. 

‘W hile we espect a fiivoured person, timngh rich in 
the company of the friends we are witli, what a di¬ 
minution does it give to c\!joyii\ents thatwoiddbc 
comi)k te, were it not for tliat exjieclation ? Ehc 
mind is uneasy, not content with itself, and always 
looking out for the person wanted. 

Emily was told, that, her motlier left a letter for 
her; but is advised not to be solicitous to see it till 
her guardian comes. My lord owned to her, that he 
had opened it; and pleaded tentlerness, as he justly 
miglit, in excuse ol’ hav ing taken that liberty. She 
thanked his lordsinp, ami said, it was for such girls 
as sh. to be directed by such good and kind friends. 

She Iras ju;g no.; left me. I was writing, and 
wanted to close. 1 gave her a nod, w ith a smile, as 
agreed inion a little before, 'i'hank you, thank you, 
dear uiadam, said she, for this freedom. She stop^ied 
at the door, and, with it in iier hand, in a whi.ipering 
accent, bmiding forward:-.. Only tell me, that you 
love me as well as you did in tin chariot. 

huh cd, my dear, I do; and bi tter, I lhi;ik, ifpos- 
eible : because 1 have been [lutting part of our con- 
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versatioii upon paper, and so have fastened your 
jiierits on iny memory. 

(Jod bless you, madam, 1 am gone; and away she 
tript. 

l’>ut T will make her amends, before I go to rest; 
and confirm all that I said to her in the chariot; for 
most cordially 1 can. 

I am, my dear Lucy, and will be, 

Lver yours, 

HARRIKI’ RYRON. 


LETTER VI. 


MR. DEANE TO MRS. .SELBY. 

T.oudoii, I'riday March 17» 

Yoi; wished me, my dear Mrs. Selby, a.s I was 
obliged to go to London on my own affairs, to call at 
Colncbroolc, and to give you my observations on the 
.state of iiKitters there; and whether there were any 
likelihood of the event we are all so desirous sliould 
be brought about; and j)artieularly, if an opportunity 
ofiered, that I would at distance sound Sir Charles 
liiniself on the subject. I told you, that you need not 
be afraid of my regard to our dear child’s delicacy; 
and that she herself should not have reason to mis¬ 
trust me on this nice subject. 

It seems his great engagements in tow n, and some 
he has had in Kent, have hindered him from giving J.ord 
L. and ins sisters, 'nueli of his c<)ni[)any-, though our 
Harriet is tluTe ; which they al! extremely regret. 

1 dined at (’olnebrook. Lord L. is a very worthy 
and agreeable man. Lady L. and Miss (.Irandi.son 
are charming women. Miss Jervois is a pretty young 
lady.—liut more of her bye-and-bye.-The cou¬ 

sin Grandison you spoke of, is gone down to Gran- 
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dison-hall, whither Sir Charles himself tliinks short¬ 
ly of going—But this and other distant matters I 
refer to our Harriet’s own aceount. 

My visit to Sir Charles is most in my head, and I 
will mention that, and give place to other observa¬ 
tions afterwards. 

After dinner I pursued my journey to London. 
As my own business was likely to engage me for the 
whole time I had to stay in town, 1 aliglited at his 
house in St. James’s Sejuare ; aiid was immediately, 
on sending in my name, introduced to him. 

Let me stop to say, he is indeed a very fine gen¬ 
tleman. Majesty and sweetness are mingled in every 
feature of his face; and the latter, rather than the 
former, predominates in his whole behaviour. Well 
may Harriet love him. 

I told him, that I hoped on my coming to town 
on particular affairs, he would excuse the intrusion 
of a man who was personally a stranger to him; but 
who had long washed for an opportunity to thank 
him for the relief he had given to a young lady, in 
whom I claimed an interest that w'as truly paternal. 
At the sanie time 1 congratulated him on the noble 
manner in which he had extricati’d himself to the 
confusion of men, whom he had taught to find out, 
and to be ashamed, that the y were savages. 

He received my conijdiments as a man might be 
supposed to do, to whom praise is not a new thing; 
and intwle me very handsome r.mcs, declaring himself 
acquahited with my characier, willi my connections 
with your family, and with one of the most excellent 
of young ladies. This naturally introduced the 
praise;- of oar Harriet; in which he joined in so l.igh 
and so just a strain, that 1 saw' his heart was tvineli- 

ed. I am sure it is: so set yours at rest. It must 

do. Every-thiog is moving, and that not slowly, to 
the event so desirable. I led to the graces of her 
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person; he to those of lier mind. He allowed her 
to be, for hoth, one of the most [K.-rfeet beauties he 
had ever seen. In sliort, Mrs. Selby, I am con¬ 
vinced, that the important alfair will ripen of itself. 
Ilis sisters, Lord L. Dr. Bartlett, all avowedly in our 
lovely girl’s i'avour, and her merit so extraordinary; 
it must do. Don’t you remember what the old song 
siiys ^ 

Wht’D Pliwbii.s does his hrunis disphiy, 

To Ifll nu n .tiia\clv thal ’tis <iay. 

Is, to '^upjtuS'' tlu iH blind. 

All 1 want, methinks, is, to have them oftener to¬ 
gether. Idleness, 1 believe, is a great friend to love. 
J wish his affairs nould let him be a little idle. They 
must be dispatehed soon, be they what they will; 
for I.oril L. said, that when he is master of a subject, 
his execution is as swift as thought. Sir Charles 
hinti'd, that he should soon be obliged to go to 
I'Vance. Seas are nothing to him. Dr. Bartlett 
said, that he considers all nations as joined on the 
same continent; and doubled not but if he had a call, 
hi' noulil tmdertake a journey to Constantinople or 
i’ekin, with as little ditiieulty as some others would 
(he iMight have named me for one) to the L'and’s- 
cnd. indeed he ap]>ears to be just that kind of 
man. Yet he si'ems not to have any of that sort of 
fire in his constitution, that goes off with a bounce, 
and leaves nothing but vapour and smoke behind it. 

i’oa are in doubt about our girl’s fortune, it is 
not a despicable one. He mav, no question, have a 
woman nith a much greater; and so may she a man. 
— \^ hat say you to Lady D.’s proposal, rejected for 
his sake; at hap-hazard too, as the saying is? But let 
it onci' come to that (|uestion, and leave it to me to 
answer it. 

Yon bid me to remark how Harriet looks. She is 
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as lovely as ever; but, 1 think, not quite so lively, 
and somewhat paler; but it is a clear and healthy, 
not a sickly paleness; and there is a languor in her 
fine eyes, that I never saw in them before. She 
never was a pert girl; but she has more meekness 
and humility in her countenance, than, methinks, 
1 could wish her to have; because it gives to Miss 
Grandison, who has fine spirits, some advantages, in 
conversation, over Harriet, that, if she had, methinks 
she should not take. But they perfectly understand 
one another. 

But now for a word or two about Miss Jcrvois. I 
could not but take notice to our Miss B 3 Ton, of the 
greediness with which she eats and drinks the praises 
given her guardian; of the glow that overspreads her 
cheeks, and of a sigh that now-and-thon seems to 
escape even her own observation, when he is spoken 
of [so like a niece of mine, who drew herself in, 
and was afterwards unhappy]; and by these symp¬ 
toms I conclude, that this young creature is certainly 
giving way to love. She has a very great lortune, 
is a pretty girl, and an imj>roving beauty. She is 
tall and womanlj'. I thought her sixteen or seven¬ 
teen ; but it seems .she is hardlj' fourteen. Tiiere is 
as much difference in girls as in fruits, as to their 
tnaturing as I ma}’’ say. My mother, I remember, 
once said of an carl}' bloom in a niece of hers, that 
such were born to woe. I hope it won’t be so with 
this; for she certainly is a good young creature, but 
has not had great opportunities of knowing either 
the world, or herself. Brought up in a confined man¬ 
ner in her father’s house at Leghfu-n, till twelve or 
thirtetn; what opportunities could she have? No 
mother’s wings to be sheltered under; her mother’s 
wickedness giving occasion tlie more to .straighten 
her education, and at a time of life so young, and in 
so restraining a country as Italy, for girls and young 
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mtiideiis ; utid, since brought over, put to board with 
a retired country gentlewoman—What can she know, 
poor tiling? She has been but a little while with Miss 
(irandison, and that but as a guest: so that the world 
before her is all new to her : and, indeed, there seems 
to be in her pretty wonder, and honest declarations 
of her whole heart, a simplicity that sometimes bor¬ 
ders upon childishness, though at other times a kind 
of womanly prudence. 1 am not afraid of her oh 
our llarricCn uccouul ; and yet Harriet (lover-like, 
perhaps) w'Us alarmed at my hinting it to her: but 1 
am on her own. I wish, as 1 said before. Sir Charles 
was more among them: he would soon discover 
whose love is fit to be discountenanced, and whose 
to be encouraged; and, by that means, give ease to 
twenty hearts. For 1 cannot believe that such a 
man as this would be gui/ti/ (I will call it) of reserve 
to such a young lady as ours, were he but to have 
the shadow’ of a thought that he has an interest in 
her heart. 

My alfairs are more untoward than I expected : 
but on my return to Peterborough I will call at 
Shirley-manor and Selby-house—and then (as I hope 
to sec Sir Charles again, either in London, or at 
Colnebrook) I w’ill talk to you of all these matters. 
Mean time believe me to be 

Your allectionatc and faithful humble servant, 

THOMAS DEANE 
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LETTER VIE 

MISS BYRON TO MISS SELBY. 

Monday, Marcli 20. 

After we had taken leave of one another for tlie 
night, I tapt at Emily’s chanibcr-door; which being 
immediately opened by ber maid. Is it yon, niy dear 
Miss Byron, said she, running to me ? How good 
this is! 

I am come, my dear, late as it is, to pass an agree¬ 
able half-hour with you, if it «ill not be unseasonable. 

That it can never be. 

You must then let your Anne go to bed, said 1: 
else, as her time is not her own, I shall shorten my 
visit. I will assist you in any little services myself. 
I have dismissed Jenny. 

(iod bless you, madam, said she; you consider 
every-body. Anne tells me, that the servants, 
throughout the house, adore you : and I am sure 
their principals do.—Anne, you may go to your rest. 

Jenny, who attends me here, has more than once 
hinted to me, that Miss Jervois loves to sit up late, 
either reading, or being read to by Anne; who, 
though she reads well, is not fond of the task. 

Servants, said 1, are as sensible as their masters 
and mistresses, 'fhey si>eak to their leelings. I 
question not but they love Miss Jervois as well as 
they do me. I should as soon clioose to take luy 
measures of the goodness of princi|)als by their si r- 
vants’ love of them, as by any other rule. Don’t 
you aipe, by the silent veneration and assiduities of 
the servants of Sir (’harles (Jrandison, bow much 
they adore their master ? 

I am very.fo.id of being esteemed by servants, said 
site, from tluit very observation of my guardian’s 
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yooditess, and Ids servants’ worthiness, as well as 
iron) wliat niy maid tells me all of them say of yon. 
lint you and my guardian ai’O so much alike in every¬ 
thing, that you seem to be born for one another. 

And then she sighed involuntarily; yet seemed 
not to endeavour to resti-ain or recal her sigl). 

Why sighs niy dear young friend.^ Wliy sighs my 
Emily? 

'J'hat’s good of you, to call me j/ow Eirvily. My 
gna)’dia)) calls me /ns Emily.* 1 am always proud 
when he calls me so—1 don’t know why I sigh: but 
I have lately got a trick of sighing, I think. Wdll it 
do me hai-m? Anne tells me it will; and says, I must 
break myself of it. She says, it is not pretty in a 
young lady to sigh: but where is the unprettiness 
of it? 


Sighing is said to be a sign of being in love; and 
young ladies- 

Ah! madam! and yetyoj/sigh very often- 

1 felt myself blush. 

[ often catch myself sighing, my dea)', said I. It 
is a //■(ci-, us you call it, which I would not have you 
learn. 

Hut I have reason for sighing, m:id:nn ; which you 
have not—Such a mother! A mother that I wanted 
to be good, not so much to )ne, as to herself: a mo- 
the r so luihap])}', that one must be gl:id to run away 
from liei. My ])oor })a]ia ! so good as !ie was to 
every-budy, and even to hei', yet hud his heart 
broken—O madam! (fli)iging her arms about me, 
and hiding her face in my bosom) have 1 not cause 
to sigh ? 

1 was greatly moved; so chit if idly sensible of her 
calamity! and ibr such a calamity, who would not? 

Such a disgi'ace too! said she, raising her head. 
Poor woman!—Yet she has the worst of it. Do you 
think that that is not enough to make one sigh ? 

r 
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Amiable goodness! (kissing her cheek) 1 shall 
love you too well. 

You are too good to me: you must not be so good 
to me: that, even that will make me sigli. My guar¬ 
dians goodness to me gives me pain; and 1 think 
verily, I sigh more since last I left Mrs. Lane, and 
have seen more of his goodness, and how every body 
admires, and owns obligation to, him, than I did be¬ 
fore.—To have a stranger, as one may say, and so 
very fine a gentleman* to be so good to one, and to 
have such an unhappy mother, who gives him so much 
trouble—how can one help sighing for both reasons? 

Dear girl I said I, my heart overflowing with com¬ 
passion for her, you and I are bound equally, by the 
tie of gratitude, to esteem him. 

Ah, madam, you will one day be the happiest of 
all women—and so you desetve to be. 

What means my Emily? 

Don’t 1 see, don’t 1 hear, what is designed to be 
brought about by Lord and Lady L. and Miss Gran- 
dison? And don’t I hear from my Anne, what every¬ 
body expects and wishes for? 

And does every body exjiect and wish, my Emily— 

I stopped. She went on.—And don’t I see that 
my guardian himself loves you? 

Do you think so, Emily? 

O how he dwells upoti your words when you 
speak! 

You fancy so, my dear. 

You have not observed his eyes so much as 1 have 
done, when he is in your company. I have watcised 
your eyes, too; but have not seen that you mind him 
quite so much as he does you.—Indeed he loves you 
dearly.—And then she sighed again. 

But why that sigh, my Emily? Were I so happy 
as you think, in the esteem of this good njtub wotiid 
you envy me, my dear.? 
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Envy you!—I, such a simple girl as I, envy you ? 
No, indeed. Why should I envy you ? But tell me 
now; dear madam, tell me; Don’t you love my guar¬ 
dian ? 

Every-body does. You, my Emily, love him. 

And so I do: but you love him, madam, with a 
liope that no one else will have reason to entertain— 
Dear, nov' place a little confidence in your Emily: 
iny guardian shall never know it from me, by the 
least hint. I beg you will own it. You can’t think 
how you will oblige me. Your confidence in me will 
give me importance with myself. 

Will you, Emily, be as frank-hearted with me, as 
you would have me be with you ? 

Indeed I will. 

I do, my dear, greatly esteem your guardian. 

Esteem' Is that the word? Is that the ladies’ word 
for love? And is not the word love a pretty word for 
women ? 1 mean no harm by it, I am sure. 

And I am sure you cannot mean harm: I will be 
sincere with my Emily. But you must not let any 
one living know what I say to you of this nature. I 
would prefer your guardian, my dear, to a king, in 
all his glory. 

And so, madam, would I, if I were you. 1 should 
be glad to be thought like you in every thing. 

Amiable innocence! But tell me. Miss Jervois, 
Would you not have me esteem your guardian? You 
know he was my guardian too, and that at an exi¬ 
gence when I most wanted one. 

Indeed I would. Would you have me wish such 
a good young lady as Miss Byron to be ungrateful? 
No, indeed.—And again she sighed. 

Why then sighed my Emily? V^ou said you would 
be frank-hearted. 

So I will, madam. But 1 really can’t tell why I 
sigl'.ed then. I wish my guardian to be the happiest 
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man in tlie world: T wish you, madam, to be the 
happiest woman ; and how can either 1)C so, but in 
one another?—But I am grieved, I believe, that there 
seems to be something' in the way of your mutual 
liappincss—I don’t know whether that Is all, neither 
—I don’t know what it is—If I did, I would tell 
you—But I have sueh throbs sometimes at my heart, 
as make me feteh my breath hard—I don’t know 
what it is—Such a weight here, as makes me sigh; 
and 1 have a pleasure, 1 think, because I have an 
case in sighijig—What can it be?— 

Go on, my dear: you arc a prettj' deseribc'r. 

Why now, if any-body, as Anne did last time my 
guardian came hither, were to run up stairs, in an 
hurry; and to say Miss, miss, miss, your guardian 
is come! I should be in such a Hutter—my heart 
would seem to be too big for my bosom. I sbouid 
sit down as much out of breath, as if 1 bad run down 
a high hill —And, for half an hour, may b(‘, so trem¬ 
ble, that 1 sbouid not be able to see the dear guar¬ 
dian that perhaps 1 had wanted to see. And to hear 
him with a voice ol'gentleness, as if he pitied me for 
having so tmluippy a mother, call me his Emily.— 
Don’t you think he has a swiet voice?—And your 
voice, too, madam, is also so s^'/eet—Every body say s, 
that even in your common speech your voice is me¬ 
lody.—Now Anne says— 

O my agreeable little flatterer! 

I don’t flatter, madam. Don’t call me a flatterer. 
I am a very sincere girl: indeed I am. 

I dare say;^ you are; but you raise my vanity, my 
dear. It is not your fault to toll me what })eoy)le say 
of me ; but it is mine to be proud of their conmumd- 
ations—But you were going to tell me what Anne 
says, on your being so much attected, when she tells 
you in a hurry, that your guardian is come? 

Why Anne says, that all those are signs of love. 
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Foolish creature!—And yet so they may: but not of 
sucli love as she means—Such a love as she as good 
as owns she had in her days of jluttcrution, as she 
whimsically calls them; which, as she explains it, 
were when she was two or three years older than 1 
am. In the first place, I atn very young, you know, 
madam; a mere girl; and such a simple thing!~I 
never ha'> a mother, nor sister neither; nor a com¬ 
panion of my own sex.—Mrs. Lane’s daughters, 
what were they ? They looked upon me as a child, 
as 1 was. In the next place, I do love my guardian, 
that’s true; but with as much reverence, as if he 
were inj' father. I never had a thought that had not 
that deep, tliat proi’ound reverence for him, as 1 re¬ 
member I had for niy father. 

Hut you had not, my dear, any of those flutters, 
these throbs, that you spoke of, on any returns of 
your lather, after little absences? 

Why, 1 . 0 ; I can’t say I had. Nor, though I al- 
wa}, rejoiced when my guardian came to see me at 
INji’s. Lane’s, had 1, as 1 remember, any such violent 
emotions as I have had of late. 1 don’t know how 
it is—Can you tell me? 

I>o you not, Lucy, both love and pity this sweet 

gi.i ? 

iviy dear Emily,—These are symptoms, I doubt— 

Symptoms of what, madam?—Pray tell me sin¬ 
cere!- . I wish not to hide a thought of my heart 
from _,ou. 

If encoui-'isred, my dear— 

What tlicn, i iadam? 

It would Ik love, I doubt.—That sort of love that 
would make ) ou uneasy— 

No; that Ciiun'-'t be, surely. Why, madam, at 
that rate, I shoaii never dare to stand in your pre¬ 
sence. Upon my word, I wish no one in the world, 

F 3 
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but you, to be Lady Grandison. J liave but one 
fear. 

And what’s that? 

That niy guardian won’t love me so well, when 
lie marries, as he does now. 

Are you afraid that the woman he marries will en¬ 
deavour to narrow so large a heart as his? 

No; not if that noman were you.—But, forgive 
my folly! (and she looked down) he would not take 
my hand so kindly as now he does: he would not 
look in my face with pleasure, and with jiity on my 
mother’s account, as he does now; he would not call 
me his Bniily; he would not bespeak every one’s re¬ 
gard I'or his ward. 

My dear, you are now almost a Avoman. lie will, 
if he remains a single man, soon draw hack into his 
heart that kindness and love for you, which, while 
you are a girl, he sufl'ers to dwell upon his lips. \'ou 
must expect this change of behaviour soon, from his 
prudence. You, yourself, my love, will se! him the 
example; you will grow more reserved in your out¬ 
ward behaviour, than hitherto there ivas reason to 
be. 

O, madam! never tel! mi' that! 1 dtould break my 
heart, were 1 twenty, and he did not treat me uitli 
the tenderness that he has always treatcil me with. 
If, indeed, he find me an ineroaeher: if lii' lino me 
forwuiil, and indiscreet, and iToublesome ; tbei; let 
him eai) me m;y-ho(iy’s Ihniiy, iutheftii:in h s. 

You will have dilierent notions, nsy dear, before 
that time— 

'fben, 1 ti'.ink, I shan’t desire to live to see the 
time. Wliv, nuulam, all tlic comfort 1 ha\e to set 
against my unhaj/jiiness from my mother, is, that so 
good,so virtuous,and so pi uiienl a mail as !Sir V'liai les 
Grandison, calls me his Emily, and loves me as his 
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rliild. Would yon, madam, wero yoi\ Lady (Iran- 
dison (now, tell me, would you) fn’udgc me these 
ia,stauc(!s ol' his lavour and aliectioni’ 

Indeed, my dear, i would not: il' I know my own 
heart, I would not. 

y\nd would you permit me to live with you?— 
Now it is out—Will you permit me to live with my 
guardian and you?— This is a question I wantid to 
put to you; hut was both ashamed and afraid, till 
you thus kindly emboldened me. 

Indeed I would, ii' your guardian had no ohjec- 
tion. 

Tliat don’t satisfy me, madam. Woul<! you be 
ni) earnest, my sineen- ad\oeale, and plead I’or me? 
He would mit deny yon any thing. And -ivould you 
(eome, madam, I will pul you to it) nould you say, 
‘Look you here, Mr (.'Iiarles (Irandison; this girl, 
this limily, is a good sort of girl; she has a great 
fortune. Snares may he laid for her; slie has no 
papa but you: slu- Jias, poor tiling!’ [I hope you 
wouh! call me by names of pity to move him j ‘ no 
inamnia; or is more unhujipy than if she liad none. 
W here can you dispose of her so p/rojierly, as to let 
l:cr he with us ? 1 will he her protectress, her iViend, 
lier mamma-,’ [Yes, do, madam, let me thoosc u 
mamma! Don’t let the poor girl lie without a. niam- 
nia, il'j/o/j can give her <>ne. J am sure I will .study 
to give you jih'iisure, :md not jinin |—‘ 1 must e.jton 
it. Sir Charles. It n ill make the jxmr girl’s hi art 
easy. She is (old of the arts ami tricks of men, 
where girls iiave great tortunes; and she is eh'/ays 
in dread abou! (!iem,;mil about lu-r uuhajq • t.-miber. 
Who will form plots .-igainsl her, if she is v.itn us?’ 
—Dear, dear euadam! you are ///ovt(/iii my tiivoiu — 
[VMio, 1-uey, could have forhoni Iteing aii’eeted by 
her tender prattle?] She threw tier arms about me; 

J st-e you ;ire moved in my fiivour!—And I will be 
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your attendant: I will be your waiting-maid ; I will 
help to adorn you, and to make you more and more 
lovely in the eyes of my guardian. 

I could not bear this—No more, no more, my 
lovely girl, my innocent, my generous, my irresistible 
girl!—Were it come to that, [it became me to be 
unreserved, for more reasons than one, to this sweet 
child]—not one request .should my Emily make, 
that in heart and mind I would not comply with ; 
not one wLsli that I would not endeavour to promote 
and accomplish for her. 

I folded her to my heart, as she hung about my 
neck. 

I grieve 3 U)U—I would not, for the world, grieve 
my young mamma, .-a; ' she—Ilence/orth ) g, rue call 
3 'ou n) 3 'm i:.;"!: JSIaiitma, as 1 have lii uvi the word 
exjd iiat'd, is a more 1 . luer oame even liian iivillier 
—The unl.i'puy Mrs. .lervois shall he .''Tiy, O’itara, 
ifs!ie ple'i' CS, md only nwtfirr: ;i eliil l m ist not re¬ 
nounce her motiirr, tliough the mother sii^uld re¬ 
nounce, ‘>i- u(:rs(' than renounce, iier child. 

I must le.n'' ^ou, Emily. 

Sm, ihi".! 1111 / h.ivily. 

1 must iesn , ’. oil, mi/ and mo^c than my EiT!il 3 '— 

You hu'.” eared me ol'slei'piuess I'oi this aigiit! 

() then i am sorry. 

No, don’t 1 k' sorry. You have given me pain, ’tis 
trnc‘; i!ut S tiiink it is the .aveelest ])ain that ever 
entered into a limum heart. Sueli goodiu s.s! such 
innocence! sneii generosity!—I thank (iod, my ;<)vc, 
th .! thcnc is in my knowledge so worthy a 3 'ouiig 
heart as yours. 

Now, ho’.v good this is! (and again .she wrapped 
her arms al)out me) \nd will you go? 

1 .ir.i'g, I must, my dear!—1 can slay no longer.— 
But tide tins assuraru e, that t'.m.'.'y siiall have a 
first jilace in 1113 ^ heart for ever.. I wall study to pro- 
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mote jmiir liappiness; and your wishes shall be the 
leaders oi' mine. 

'I'lien I am sure I sliall livi- with my guardian and 
you for ever, as I may say; and (iod grant, and down 
(111 lier knees she dropjred, with lu'r arms wrapped 
al)oiit mine, that you may be the happ'iest of women, 
and that soon, for my sake, as well as your own, in 
marriage with the best ol’men, my guardian! (ex- 
ultingly, said she); and say. Amen—-Do, (iod bless 
you, madam, say Amen to aiy prayer. 

I struggled from her.—() my sweet girl! I cannot 
hear you !—1 hastened out at tlie door, to go to my 
chamber. 

You are not angry, madam? following me, and 
taking niy liand, and kissing it with eagerness. Say 
you art! not displeased with me. I will not leave 
you till you do. 

Angry! jiiy love! who can be angry? !Iow you 
have distressed me by your sweet goodness of heart! 

That^ (iod, 1 have not olfended you. And norv 
.say once more w/j/ Emily—Say, (lood rest to you, my 
Emily—my love—and all those tender names—and 
say, (iod bless you, my child, as if you were my 
mamma; and 1 will leave you, and I sliall in fancy 
go to sleep with angels. 

Angt'ls only are tit company for my Emily—(iod 
bless my Emily! (iood night! lie your slumbers 
hap))y ! 

1 kissed her once, twice, thrice, w ith fervor; and 
away she tript; but stopt at the door, eourtesying 
low, as 1 delighted, yet painfully delighted, looked 
after Iier. 

Ruminating, in my retirement, on all the dear girl 
had said, and on wluit might be my fate; .so many' 
diH’ercnt tliouglits came into my head, that 1 could 
not close my eyt's; 1 therefore arose before day; and 
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while my tlioughts were agitated with the affecting 
subject, had recourse to my pen. 

Do, my Lucy, and do you, my grandmamma, my 
aunt, ray uncle, more than give me leave, bid me, 
command me, if it shall be proposed, to bring down 
with me my Emily: and yet she shall not come, if 
you don’t all promise to love her as well as you do 
Your for ever obliged 

HAKlllF.T BVTiON. 


LETTER VUl. 

MISS BYRON TO MISS SEI,BY. 

Mumlay, March -0. 

The active, the restless goodness, of this Sir (,'harles 
Grandison, absolutely dazzles me, Lucy! 

The good Dr. Bartlett has obliged us all with the 
sight of two letters, which give an account of what 
he has done for Lord W. his uncle. He has been 
■more than a father to his vnclc: does not that sound 
strange ? 15ut he is to he the obligor of every body. 

The doctor said, that since Miss Grandison had 
claimed the benefit of her brother’s permission for 
him to use lus own discretion in communicating to 
us such of the letters as he was favoured with by Sir 
Charles, he believed he could not more unexception- 
ahly oblige Lord L. and the sisters, than by reading 
to them those two letters, as they were a kind of 
family subject. 

After the doctor had done reading, he withdrew 
to his closet. I stole up after him, and obtained his 
leave to transmit them to y ou. 
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Lucy, be careful of them, and return them when 
jierused. 

There is no such thing as pointing out particular 
passagesolgenerosity, justice,prudence, disinterest¬ 
edness, beneficence, that strike one in those letters, 
without transcribing every paragraph in them. And 
ah, Lucy! there are other observations to be made; 
mortifying ones, I fear. 

Only let me say, that I think, if Sir Charles 
Grandison could and would tender himself to my ac- 
cejitance, I ought to decline his hand. Do you 
think, if I were his, I should not live in continual 
dread of a separation from him, even by that inevita¬ 
ble stroke which, alone, could be the means of 
completing his existence? 


LETTER IX. 

SIR dHARLES GRANDISON TO DR. BARTLETT. 

Saturday ni;jht, March 18. 

As soon as I had seen Mrs. Jervois to her chair, 1 
went to attend Lord W. 

He received me with great expressions of esteem 
and afieclion. 

He conmianded his attendants to withdraw, and 
told me, taking my hand, that my character rose 
upon him from every mouth. He was in love with 
me, he said. 1 wtis my molhtr^s son. 

He commended me for ruy (economy, and compli¬ 
mented into licnei ositp the justice I had done to some 
oi’ my friends. 

I frankly owm, said he, that at your first arrival 
and even till now (that I am determined to be the 
man you, cousin, would wdsh me to be) I had 
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thought, it but priuh'ut to hold back: ibr 1 iiuagiucd, 
that your futlier luul lived at such a rate, that you 
\\ould have apjdied to me, to extricate you from dif- 
liculties; and particularly, for money, to marry your 
eldest sister, at least. I took notice, young man, 
proceeded he, and I heard others observe, that you 
had not e 3 ’es to see any of your father’s faulis; either 
wdicn he was living, or departed; and this gave me 
reason to apprehend, that you had your fatlier’s ex- 
travagaiU turn: and 1 was resolved, if I were applied 
to, to ’iCfi'ip myself close about in a t:^aural denial. 
Fd .10, all 1 had lieen gathering together Jbr so many 
years prast, might soon have been dis.sipated; and 1 
should only'have ta!;en a thorn out of the foot of 
another, and put it into my own. 

And tiu ii he threw out some di.sagreeable reflec¬ 
tions on I'.iy father’s spirit. 

'I'o these I answered, that every man had a right 
to judge for hinrself, in l!i(;sc article.- foi which he 
him.self is only accountable. My i.alier, m.d your 
lordsliip, continued I, had very d.i.lert nt ways of 
thinking. Magnificence w as his ta.-te: prudence (so 
your lord.ship must account it) is yours, 'i'hcre are 
jieople in the world, w ho would give diifertnt nauies 
to both tastes; but would not your lordship think it 
very jiresumjituous in :my m:in to arraign you at llie 
bar of Inks judgment, as mistaken in the im'asure.s of 
your juTideneei’ 

Look you,ne))hew,I don’t well knowwh..: to make 
o1" your .speech; bull judge that you me:;n not to 
aifront me. 

1 do not, my lord. ^Yhilc you were appvcju n.-cve, 
that you might be a sufferer by me, you acted w'th 
your usual prudence to discourage an appiic t ion. 
My father laid, in your lordship’s judgmei ^, b.r one 
fault; and ho was the principal .-ufferer by it hansi If; 
had he looked into liis affairs, he would have avoid- 
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P!(l the necessity of doing several things that were 
disagreeable to him, and must ever he, to a man of 
s[)irit. J lis very timber, that rtquiinl, as I may say, 
the ax, would have furnished him with all he want¬ 
ed: and he jjaid interest for a less stun of money 
tlian actually nas in the hands of his stewairds, unac¬ 
counted for. 

]’»ut wltin a glory to jjou, cousin— 

No ctntipliinent to me, my lord, 1 pray j'ou, to 
tlie discredit ol‘ my father’s memory. He had ii right 
to do what he did. Your hsrdship does what you 
think fit. I too, now I am my own master, do a.s J 
jtlease. My taste is dilferetit from both, I pursue 
mine, as he did his. If I shoul'l happen to be more 
right than my father in some things, he might have 
the advantage of me in others; and in thosi* 1 happen 
to ilo, that are generally thought laudable, what merit 
have I? Since all this time (directed by a natural 
bias) I am pursuing my owai j)redominan; pa.ssion; 
and that, perhaps, with as much ardor, an.'l as little 
power to resist it, as my father had to restrain his. 

Bravo! bravo! said my lord—Let me ask you, 
nephew—IMay all young men, if they will, improve 
by travelling, as you have done:’—If they may, by 
n)y troth, nine parts in ten of those who go abroad, 
ought to be hanged up at their fathers doors on their 
return. 

Very .severe, my lord. But thinking minds will 
be thoughtful, whether abroad or at home: unthiii.k- 
ing ones eall for our pity. 

Well, Sir, I do assure you, that 1 am proud of my 
nephew, whatever you are of your uncle: and there 
are two or three things that I v\ ant to talk to you 
about; and one or two that 1 would consult you 
upon. 

He rang, and asked, what time dinner would bt 
ready ? 
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In half an hour was the answer, 

Mrs. Gift’ard came in. Her face glowed with pas¬ 
sion. My lord seemed affected at her entrance. It 
was easy to see, that they were upon ill terms with 
each other; and that my lord was more afraid of her, 
than she was of him. 

She endeavoured to assume a complaisant air to 
me; but it was so visibly struggled for, that it sat 
very awkwardly on her countenance ; and lier lips 
trembled when she broke silence, to ask oflieiously, 
as she did, after the health of my sister (’harlotte. 

I rvould be alone with wy nephew, said my lord, 
in a passionate tone. 

You s/ea// be alone, my lord, impertinently replied 
she, with an air that looked as if they had quarrelled 
more than once before, and that she had made it up 
on her own terms. She pulled the door after her 
with a rudeness that he only could take, and deserve, 
who was conscious of having degraded himself. 

Foolish woman! Why came she in when 1 was 
there, except to shew her supposed consequence, at 
the expence of his honour? She knew my opinion 
of her. She would, by a third hand, once have made 
overtures to me of her interest with my lord; but I 
should have thought meanly of myself, had I not, 
with disdain, rejected the tender of her services. 

A damn’d woman, said my lord ; but looked first, 
as if he would be sure she was out of hearing. 

This woman, nephew, and her behaviour, is one 
of the s'.ibjccts I wanted to consult you upon. 

Defer this subject, my lord, till you have recover¬ 
ed your temper. You did not design to begin with 
it. You are discomposed. 

And so I am: and he puffed and panted, as if out 
ofbreath. 

1 asked him some indifferent questions: to have 
followed him upon the subject at that time, whatever 
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resolutions he had taken, they would probably have 
gone off, when the passion to which they would have 
owed their vigour, had subsided. 

When he had answered them, his colour and his 
wrath went down together. 

He then ran. out into my praises again, and par¬ 
ticularly, for my behaviour to Mrs. Oldham; who, 
he said, lived now very happily, and very exempla- 
rily; and never opened her lips, when she was led to 
mention me, hut with blessings heaped upon me. 

That woman, my lord, said I, was once good. A 
recovery, where a person is not totally abandoned, is 
more to be hoped for, than the reformation of one 
who never was well-principled. All that is wished 
Cor, in the latter, is, that she may he made unhurtful. 
Her higliest good was nevermore than harmlessness. 
She that was once good, cannot be easy, when she is 
in a state of true penitence, till site is restored to that 
from which she was induced to depart. 

You understand these matters, cousin; I don’t. 
But if you will favour me with more of your com¬ 
pany, 1 shall, 1 believe, be the better for your notions. 
But I must talk about this woman, nephew. I am 
calm now. 1 must talk of this woman, now—I am 
resolved to part with her: 1 can bear her no longer. 
Did you not mind how she pulled the door after her, 
tliough you were present? 

I did, my lord. But it was plain, that something 
disagreeable had passed before; or she could not so 
totally have forgotten herself. But, my lord, we will 
|)ostpone this subject, if you please. If you yourself 
lead to it after dinner, I will attend to it with all my 
heart. 

Well, then, be it so. But now tell me. Have you, 
nephew, any thoughts of marriage? 

I have great honour for the state, and hope to be 
•ne day happy in it. 
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Well said—And are you at liberty, kiusman, to 
receive a proposal of that nature i 

x'Vnd then, witliout waiting for niy answer, he pro¬ 
posed Lady Frances N. and said, he had been spoken 
to on that subject. 

Lady Frances, answered J, is a very deserving 
young lady. My father set on loot a treaty with her 
family ; but it has long been broken olf: it cannot be 
resunud. 

Well, wliat think you of Lady Anne S. ? I am told, 
that she. is likely to be the lady. She has a noble for¬ 
tune. Your sisters, 1 hear, are friends to Lady Anne. 

My sisters wish me happily married. 1 hava; such 
an opinion of bofli (liose ladies, that it would give 
me some little pain, to imagine each wotild not, in 
her turn, rnfu.se me, were 1 offered to her, as i can¬ 
not, myself, make the offer. I cannot bear, my lord, 
to think of returning .slight for respect, to my oznt 
.sex: but as to ladies; liow can we expect that de¬ 
licacy and dignity from tliein, which are the bulw arks 
of their virtue, if we do not treat them with dignity? 

Charming notions! If you had them not abroad, 
you had them from your mother: she was all that 
was excellent in woman. 

Indeed she was. Excellent woman! She is always 
before my eyes. 

And excellent kinsman too! Now I know your 
reverence for ya)ur mother, I will alh)w of all you say 
of your father, because 1 see it is all from principle. 
I have known .some men who have s))oken with reve¬ 
rence of their mothers, to give themselves dignity; 
that is to say, for bringing creatures so important as 
themselves into the world; and who htive exacted 
respect to the goorl old w omen, who were merely good 
old women, as we call them, in order to take the in¬ 
cense offered the parent, into their own nostrils. 
This w as duty' in parade. 
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The observation, iny good Dr. Bartlett, I thought 
above my Lord W. 1 think 1 have heard one like 
it, made by my father, who saw very far into men; 
but was sometimes led, by his wit, into saying a se¬ 
vere thing: and yet, whenever I hear a man praised 
highly for the performance of common duties; as for 
being a good liusband, a good son, or a kind father; 
tliough cucli is comparatively praise-worthy, I con¬ 
clude, that there is nothing extraordinary to be said 
of him. To call a man a good friend, is indeed 
comprising all the duties in one word: for friendship 
is the balm, as well as seasoning, of life: and a man 
cannot be defective in any of the social duties, who is 
capable of it, when the term is rightly understood. 

Well, cousin, since you cannot think of cither of 
those ladies, how should you like the rich and beau¬ 
tiful Countess oi' 11. ? You know what an excellent 
character she bears. 

i do. But, my lord, I should not choose to marry 
a widow: and }'et, generally, I do not disrespect wi¬ 
dows, nor imagine those men to blame who marry 
them. But as my circunistanees are not unhappy, 
and as riches wall never be my principal inducement 
in the choice of a wife, I may l>c allowed to indulge 
my peculiarities; especially as I shall hope (and I 
should not deserve a good wife if I did not) that, 
w hen once married, I shall be married for my w'hole 
life. 

Tlxp countess once declared, said my lord, before 
half a score in company, two of them her particular 
admirers, that she never ivould marry any man in 
the world, except he ivere just such another, in 
mind and manners, as Sir Charles (irandison. 

Ladies, my lord, wdio in absence speak favourably 
of a man who forms not pretensions upon them, nor 
is likely to be troublesome to them, would soon con- 
a 3 
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vince that man of liis mistake, were his presumption 
to rise ripen their declared good opinion ofhim. 

I wonder, proceeded my lord, that every young 
man is not good. I have heard you, cousin, praised 
in all the circles where you Jiave been mentioned. 
It was certainly an advantage to j'ou to come back 
to us a stranger, as I may say. Many youtlifid follies 
may perhaps be over-passed, that we shall never 
know any thing of: but, be that as it will, I can tell 
you, sir, that 1 have heard such praises of you, as 
have made my eyes glisten, because of my relation to 
you. I was told, within this month past, that no 
fewer than five ladies, out ol’ one circle, declared, 
that they would stand out by consent, and let you 
pick and choose a wife from among them. 

What your lordship has beard of this nature, let 
me say, without affecting to disclaim a compliment 
apparently too high for my merits, is much more to 
the honour of the one sex than of the other. I should 
be glad, that policy, ifnot principle (i)rinciph' might 
take root, and grow from it) would mend us men. 

So should I, nephew: but I [jioor man! he hung 
down his head!] have not been a better man than I 
ought to be. Do you not despise me, in your hiart, 
cousin?—You must have heard—That cursed womaai 
—]?ut 1 l)cgin to rej'-ent! And the truly good, I be¬ 
lieve, cannot be either censorious, or nncliaritable. 
Tell me, however. Do you not despise me? 

Desj)ise my mother’s brother! No, my lord. Yet 
were a sovereign to warrant my freedom, and there 
wore a likelihood that ho wonid be the better for it; 

I w’oidd, with decency, tell him my whole mind. I 
am sorrv to say it; but your lordship, if you have 
not had virtue to make you w orthy of being imitated, 
have too many examples among the great, as well sis 
among the middling, to cause )'ou to be censured fVir 
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singularity. But your lordship adds, to a confession 
that is not an ungenerous one, that you begin to 
repent. 

Indeed I do. And your character, cousin, has 
made me half-asJiamed of myself. 

J am not accustomed, my lord, to harangue on 
these subjects to men who know their duty: hut let 
me say, that your lordship’s good resolutions, to be 
ctficacious, must be built upon a better foundation 
Ilian occasional disgust or disobligation. But here, 
again, we are verging to a subject that we are both 
agreed to defer till after dinner. 

J am charmed with your treatment of me, cousin. 

I shall, for my own sake, adore my sister’s son. Had 
I consulted rny chaplain, who is a good man too, he 
would have too roughly treated me. 

Divines, my lord, must do their duty. 

He then introduced the affair between Sir Har¬ 
grave I’ollexfen and me, of which, I ibimd, he duis 
more particidarly inibrined, than 1 could have ima¬ 
gined: and after he had launched out upon that, and 
upon my rel'usal oi'a duel, he, by a transition that was 
very natural, mentioned the rweaed/ody, as he called 
her. I have heard, cousin, said he, that she is the 
most beautiful woman in Cngland. 

1 think her so, my lord, replied I; and she has 
one excellence, that I ne\cr before met with in a 
beauty: she is not proud of it. 

I then gave my ojiinion of Miss Byron in such 
terms, as made my lord challenge me, as my sisters 
once did, on the warmth of my descrijition and praises 
ol‘ her. 

And does your lordship think, that I cannot do 
justice to the merits ol' such a lady as Miss Byron, 
but with an interested view-' 1 do assure you, that 
what I have said, is short of what I think of her. 
But I can praise a lady without meaning a compli- 
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ment to myself. I look upon it, however, as one of 
the most fortunate accidents of my life, that I have 
been able to serve her, and save her from a forced 
marriage with a man whom she disliked, and who 
could not deserve her. 'I'hcre is hardly any thing 
gives me more pain, than when I see a worthy wo¬ 
man vei’y unequally yoked, if lier own choice has not 
been at first consulted ; and w ho yet, though deeply 
sensible of her misfortune, irreproachablj su))i)orts 
her part of the yoke. 

You are a great friend to the sex, kinsiuan. 

I am. 1 think the man who is not, must have 
fallen into bad company; and deserves not to liave 
been favoured with better. Yet, to uu^vomanly 
faults, to want of morals, and even to want of deli¬ 
cacy, no man is more quick-siglited. 

1 don’t know how it is ; but I have not, at this 
rate, fallen into the best company : but perhaijs it is 
for want of that delicacy, in my own mind, whi( h 
you are speaking of. 

Were we men, my lord, to value women (and 
to let it be known that we do) for those qualities 
which are principally valuable in the sex; the less 
estimable, if they would not be relbrnied, would 
shrink out of our company, into company more suit¬ 
able to their taste; and we should never want objects 
worthy of our knowledge, and even of our admira¬ 
tion, to associate with. There is a kind of magnetism 
in goodness. Bad people w'ill indeed find out l)ad 
people, to accompany with, in order to keep one 
anotlier in countcna-.icc ; hut they arc hound toge¬ 
ther by a rope of sand ; while trust, confidence, love, 
synipatlw, twist a cord, hy a reciprocation of bene¬ 
ficent offices, which ties good men to good men, and 
cannot be easily broken. 

I have never had these notions, cousin ; and }'et 
they are good ones. I took people as I found thcjn; 
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ami, to own the t ruth, incaninf^ 'to serve myself, ra¬ 
ther than any body else ; I never took pains to look 
out for worthy attachments. The jteople I iiad to 
do with, had the stum! views upon me, as 1 had upon 
ihcm; and thus I went on in a state of hostility with 
all nil'll; niistrustiiig and guarding, as well as I could, 
and not doubting that every man I had to do with 
would impc.-.e upon me, if 1 placed a confidence in 
him.—Jbit as to this Aliss llyron, nephew, I shall 
never rest till 1 see her—Pray, what is her fortune ? 
They tell ni'.*, it is not above I5,000l.—What is that 
to the od'ers _\ou have had made you ? 

.lust then we were told, dinner was on the t'able. 

I am wishing for an iin linaiioii to rest; but it hies 
me. The last letter from Ileauchamp, dated from 
llologna, as well as those from the bishop, afflict 
me. Why have I sueb a leeling lii art ? Were die 
unhappy situation of ali'airs there owing to my own 
enterprising spirit, 1 sli nild deserve the })ain it gives 
me. 15ut 1 siioald be too ha.ppy, had i not these 
zvilli<ii(t-(l<>or perplexities, as 1 uniy cah them, to tor¬ 
ment me. Thank (iod that they arise not from 
ivithin, though they make themselves too easy a pas¬ 
sage to my heart ! 

;\Iy jiaper is u ritten out. If 1 am likely to find a 
drov\ sy moment, 1 shall welcome its approach: if 
iio.t, I will rise, and continue my subject. 


l.ETTEK X. 

SIR ClIAKLES (il(AXI)lSON TO nit. liARTl.ETT. 

Suntl ly, Ma'dii )9. 

I HAVE had two happy liour.'^ of forgetfuluOss; I 
could not, though 1 tricil tor it, prevail for more: 
aud I will continue my subject. 
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After dinner, every attendant being dismissed, my 
lord, making me first see that nobody was listening 
HI the passages, began as follows : 

I am determined, nephew, to part with this (lif- 
fard. She is the plague of my life. I would have 
done it half a year ago, on an occasion that I will 
not mention to you, because you would despise me, 
if I did, for my weakness: and now she wants to 
bring in upon me a sister of hers, and her husband, 
and to part with two other worthy folks, that 1 know 
love me ; but of whom, for that reason, she is jea¬ 
lous ; and then they would divide me among them : 
for this man and his wife have six children ; all of 
whom, of late, make an appearance that cannot be 
honestly supported. 

And have you any difficulty, my lord, in parting 
with her, but what arises from jour own want of 
resolution ? 

The most insolent devil that ever was about a man 
at one time, and the most whining at another. Don’t 
despise me, nephew, j'ou know I have taken her as 
—You know what I mean— 

I understand you, my lord. 

But say, jmu don’t despise me. Sir Charles Gran- 
dison. As I hope to live, 1 am half afraid of you. 

My pity, my lord, where I see' compunction, is 
stronger than my censure. 

That ks well said—Now I agreed with this woman, 
in a weak moment, and she has held me to it, to give 
her an an^iuity of 1501. for life; which was to be 
made up 250l. if I parted with her, without her con¬ 
sent; and here we have been for several months, 
plaguing one another, whether I shall turn her 
out of the house, or she will leave me: for she 
has told me, that she will not stay, unless I take in 
her sister and brother; yet will not go, because she 
will then have no more than tlie 150l. a year: and 
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lliat is too much for her deserts for these two years 
past. 

Your lordship sees the inconveniences of this way 
of life ; and I need not mention to you, how much 
happier that state is, which binds a man and woman 
together by interest, as well as by affection, if dis¬ 
cretion be not forgotten in the choice. But let me 
express my ..urprise, that your lordship, who has so 
ample an estate, and no child, should seem to value 
your peace of mind at so low a rate as lOOl. a year. 

I will not let her go away with such a triumph. 
She has not deserved from me— 

Pray, my lord, was she of reputation when you 
took her ? 

She was a widow— 

But was her character tolerable in the eye of the 
world ? She might be a greater object of pity for 
being a wkhuv. 

My gouty disorders made me want a woman about 
me. 1 hated fellows— 

V\Y'll, my lord, this regards your motive. But 
have you any previous or later incontinence to charge 
her with ? 

I can’t say 1 have. Her cursed temper would 
frighten, rather than invite, lovers. I heard it was 
no good one; but it broke not out to me, till within 
these two years. 

Your lordship, surely, must not dispute the mat¬ 
ter with her. If you are determined to part with her, 
give her the ti50l. a year, and let her go. 

To reward a cursed woman for misbehaviour!—I 
cannot do it. 

(iive me leave to say, that your lordship has de¬ 
served some punishment; give her the annuity, not 
as a reward to her, but as a punishment to yourself. 

You hurt my sore place, nephew. 

Consider, my lord, that 250l. a year for life, or 
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even for ever, is a poor pric^e, for the reputation of a 
woman with whom a man of your (piality and fortune 
condescended to outer into treaty. Every (juarteriy 
payment must strike lier to the lieart, if she live to 
have compunction seize her, when she thinks that 
she is receiving!;, for subsistence, tlie wages of her 
shame. Be that her punishment. You intimate, 
that she has so behaved lierself, that she; has but few 
friends: part witli lier, without giving her cause of 
com))laint, thatmay engage pity for her, if not friends, 
at your exjrence. A woman who Inis lost her repu¬ 
tation, will not be regardful yours. Suppose she 
sue you for non-performance of covenants : v, otdd 
your lordship appear to such a prosecution ? ^On 

cannot be capable ol‘ jdeading your privilege on a 
prosecution that would otherwise go against you. 
You cannot be in earnest to part with this woman, 
she cannot have olfended you beyond forgiveness, 
if j'ou scruple 10()1. a year to get rid of her. 

He fervently' swore, that he W'as in earnest ; and 
added, I am resolved, nephew, to marry, and live 
honest. 

He looked at me, as if ho expected I should be 
surprised. 

I believe I could not change countenance, on such 
a hint as this. You have come to a good resolution, 
my loril: and if you marry a prudent vx)man, your 
lordsiiip will find the difference in your own reflec¬ 
tions, as well as in your reputation and interest. 
And shall the dilference of l(X)l. a year—Don’t let 
me say, that I am ashamed for niy^ Lord W. 

1 knew that you would despise njc. Sir (diaries. 

i know that I should desjiise myself, were I not to 
deal freely w'ith your lordship in this respect. In¬ 
deed, my lord, you have not had so good reason 
(forgive me!) to think hardly of my father’s spiritu 
as you had to correct your own. 
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3 cannot bear this, nephew. He looked displeased. 

You must not be angry, my lord. 1 will not bc'rtr 
anger from any man breathing, and keep him com¬ 
pany, who, consulting me, shall be displeased with 
me for speaking my mind with freedom and sin¬ 
cerity. 

W’liat a man am I talking to!—Well, rid me of 
this torment! [you have spirit, nejthew ; and no. 
body can reproach you with acting contrary to your 
own i)rincii)les] and 1 will for ever love you. 15ut 
talk lo her : 1 hardly dure. She whimpers and sobs, 
and threale.'. ■ 1' ‘urns, and I cannot bear it.—Once 
she was goi)ig in tie hersell' up—Would to (lod I 
had not ])revented tier—And tiien (O my folly!) w'e 
went on again. 

My good Dr. Ikirtlett, 1 was ;i.shamed of my un-' 
cle. Jlut you See wliat an artful, as well as insolent 
woman, this is. \V!uit folly is there in wickedness! 
Folly encounters with folly, or how could it succeed 
so often as it does —Yet my mother’s brother to 
wish he had suH'ered a creature with whom he had 
been familiar, to destroy her.self! 1 could hardly 
bear him. Duly tliat 1 thouglit it would be serving 
both wretches, and giving both a chance for repent¬ 
ance ; or I should not have kej)t my seat.—But we 
see in my mother, and in her brother, how' habitual 
wickedness debases, and how habitual goodness ex¬ 
alts the human mind. In their youth they were 
su))pose(l nearer an equality in their understandings 
and iittaimnents, than in their maturity, when occa¬ 
sion called out into action their respective talents. 
But perha|)s the brother was not the better man for 
the uninterruj)t.^d prosperity that attended him, and 
for having never met with check or controul; 
whereas the most luqjpily married woman in the 
world must have a will to whhdi she must sometimes 
resign her on n. What a glory to a good woniau 

VOL. XI. H 
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must it be, who can not only resign her will, hut 
make so happy an use of her resignation, as iny nio- 
tlier did. 

My lord repeated his request, that I would talk 
with tlie woman; and that directly. 

1 withdrew, and sent f()r her accordingly. 

She came to me out of breath u ith pas.sion; and, 
as 1 thought, partly with ap|)reheasion for what her 
own behaviour might be before me. 

I see, Mrs. (jiftiird, said I, that you are in grcait 
emotion. I am desired to talk with you ; a task I am 
not very fond of: hut you will find nothing hut civi¬ 
lity, such as is due to you for your sex’s sake, from 
me. Calm therefore your mind : I will see you again 
in a few moments. 

1 took a turn, and soon came back. Her face 
looked not (|uite so bloated ; and she burst into tears. 
She began to make a merit of her services; her care ; 
her honesty ; and then inveighed against my lord for 
the narrowness of his sj)irit. She paid some compli¬ 
ments to me ; and talked of being ashamed to appear 
before me as a guilty creature ; introductory to what 
she w’as prepared to say of her sacrifices, the loss of 
her good name, and the like ; on w'hich, with respect 
to my lord, and his ingratitude to her, as she called 
it, she laid great stress. 

1 am never displeased, my dear friend, with the 
testimony which the most prolligate women bear to 
the honour of virtue, when they come to set a value 
upon their departure from it. 

You have it not to say, Mrs. (Jilfard, that my 
lord betrayed, seduced, or deceived you. I say not 
this so much for reproach, as for justice-sake; and 
not to suffer you to deceive yourself, and to load him 
with greater faults than he has been guilty of. You 
were your own mistress: you had no father, mother, 
husband, to question you, or to be offended with 
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you. You knew your duty. You were treated with 
as a sole and independent person. One hundred and 
/ifty pounds a year, Mrs. Giftard, though a small 
price for the virtue oi' a good woman, which is in¬ 
deed above ail price, is, nevertheless, greatly above 
the price of coininon service. I never seek to pal¬ 
liate faults of a riagrant nature ; though it is not my 
meaning to ii(f'''’'nt, a woman especially, and one who 
.supposes J)erself in distress. You must kiwvj, ma¬ 
dam, the fiai! toiuire by \^hich you were likely to 
hold ; you .slipulat<'ii, therefore, for a provision, ac¬ 
cordingly. 'file woman vrbo never hoped to be a 
wile, I'an liav ■ no hardshij), to take the stipidation, 
and once )'i)ore gi\(' her...f the opportunity to re¬ 
cover her lost fame. 'I'hi.s indejiciicence my lord is 
desirmi.s to gi\e yon— 

\Miat indepeinienee, .Sir? 

One liundicd and tidy— 

Y'tfo Imiuired and fifty. Sir, if you jileasc—If iny 
lord think.s lit to disini«s )'ie. 

My lord lias told me, teat ihctf '.' as indeed the sti- 
jmintion; bnt he pleai’.s mlsbelniviour, 

1 was willing to make a little di.fiiculty of the 
1CX)1. a year, though 1 tliouglit my lord ought not— 
And as to niislieiiaviour. Dr. Bartlett, I hardly know 
how to punisli a woman for that, to licr keeper. 
Does she not first misbehave to herself, and to tlie 
laws of (jod and man ? And ought a man, that brings 
her to violate her first duties, to expect from her a 
regard to a mere discretionary' obligation ? I w'ould 
have all these moralists, as they atlect to call them¬ 
selves, suftbr by such libertine principle.s as cannot 
be pursued, but in violation of the very' first law.s of 
morality. 

Misbehaviour! Sir. He makes this jilca to cover 
his own baseness of heart. I never misbehaved, as 
be cidLs it, till I saw— 
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Well, madam, this may lead to a debate that Call 
answer no end. I presume, you are as willinff to 
leave my lord, as he is to part with you. It must 
be a wretchedness beyond what I can well imagine, 
to live a life of guilt (I must not palliate in this case) 
and yet of hatred and animosity, with the jterson who 
is a partaker in that guilt. 

t am put upon a very unequal task. Sir, to talk 
with you on this subject. My lord will not refuse to 
see me, 1 hope. 1 know wliat to say to him. 

He has requested me to talk with you, madam. As 
I told you, I am not Ibnd of the task. We have all 
our faults. God knows what he will pardon, and 
wiiat he will punish. His pardoti, however, in a 
great measure depends upon yourself. You have 
health and time, to all a])pearance, before you : 
your future life may be a life of penitence. I am no 
divine, madam; J would not be thought to preach to 
you: but you have now a prospect opened of future 
happiness, through your mutual misunderstandings, 
that you never otherwise might have had. And let 
me make an observation to you; That where hatred 
or dislike have once taken place of liking, the first 
separation in such a case as this, is always the best. 
Affection or esteem between man and woman, once 
forfeited, hardly ever is recovered, 'fill me truth— 
Don’t you as heartily dislike my lord, as he docs you ? 

I do. Sir-He is- 

1 will not hear xdiat he is,'from the mouth of de¬ 
clared prejudice. He has his faults. One great fault 
is, that in which you have been joint partakers—But 
if you might, would you choose lo live together to 
1>e torments to each other ? 

I can toj’nient him more than he can me— 

Diabolical temper!—Woman! (and I stood up, 
and looked sternly) can you forget to whom you 
say this—and of whom—Is not Lord W. my uncle ? 
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This (as I intended it should) startled her. She 
asked rny pardon. 

What a fine hand, proceeded I, has a peer of the 
realm made of it! to have this said of him, and per¬ 
haps, had you been in his presence, to him, by a u o- 
mau whose courage is founded in his weakness ? Let 

me tell you, madam- 

She held un her clasped hands—For God’s sake, 
forgive me. Sir! and stand my friend. 

A hundred and fifty ])oniids a year, madam, is rich 
payment for ani/ consideration that a w'oman could 
give, who has more spirit than virtue. Find you 
kept that, madam, you would, though the daughter 
of cottagers, have been suj)erior to the greatest man 
on earth, who wanted to corrupt you.—But thus far, 
and as a punislnueiit to my lord for his wilful weak¬ 
ness, I witl be your friend—Jletire from my lord : 
you .shall have 250l. a year : and as you were not 
brought up to the expectation of one half of the for¬ 
tune, bestow the hundred a year, that was in debate, 
upon young creatures of your sex, as an encourage¬ 
ment to them to preserve that chastity, which you, 
with your eyes open, gave up; and, with the rest, 
live a life suitable to that disposition ; and then, as 
my fellow-creature, I will wish you happy. 

She begged leave to withdraw : she could not, she 
said, stand in my pre.sence. 

f had, indeed, spoken with warmth. Slie with¬ 
drew, trembling, courtesying, moititie;! ; and I re» 
turned to my lord. ' 

Me was very earnest to hear my report. I again 
put it to him. Whether he adhered to his resolution 
of partitig with his womaiv ? He declareil in tfie af¬ 
firmative with greatm- eurneslnes.s than before ; and 
begged to know, if 1 could manage it that she should 
and that without seeing hirn.^ 1 cannot bear t«t 
see her, said he. 
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Bravoes of tlie law, cowards and cullies to tlieir 
paramours, are these keepers, generally. I have ever 
suspected the courage (to magnaniinity they must 
be strang('rs) of men who can defy the laws of so¬ 
ciety. I pitied him : and believing that it would not 
be difficult to manage this heroine, who had made 
her weak lord afraid of her; I said, Have you a mind, 
my lord, that she shall quit the house this night, and 
before I leave it ? If you have, 1 think I can under¬ 
take that she shall. 

And cun you do this for meIf you can, you shall 
be my great Apollo. That will, indeed, make me 
happy: for the moment you are gone, she will force 
herself into my presence, and will throw the gout, 
perhaps, into mj^ stomach. She reproaches me, as 
if she had been an innocent woman, and I the most 
ungratefid of men. For God’s sake, nej)hew, re¬ 
lease me from her, and I shall be hapj)}’. I would 
have left her behind me in the country, proceeded 
he ; but she would come with me. She was afraid 
that I w'ould appeal to you : she stands in awe of no¬ 
body else. You will be my guardian angel, if you 
will rid me of this plague. 

Well, then, my lord, you will leave it to me to 
do the best I can with her: but it cannot be the best 
on your side, for your honour’s sake, if we do her not 
that justice that the law would, or ouglit to do her. 
In a word, my lord, you must forgive me for saying, 
that you shall not resume that dignity to distress this 
woman, which you laid aside, when you entered into 
treaty with her. 

Well, well, I refer myself to your management: 
only this lOOl. a year—Once again, I say, it would 
hurt me to reward a woman for plaguing me: and 
1501. a year is two-thirds more than ever she, or any 
of her family, were intitled to. 

The worst and meanest are intitled to justice, my 
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lord ; and I liope your lordship will not refuse to 
perform engagements that you entered into with 
your eyes o{)en : you must not, if I take any concern 
m this affair. 

Just then the woman sent in, to beg the favour of 
an audience, as she called it, of me. 

She addressed me in terms above her education. 
There is something, said she, in your countenance, 
Sir, so terrible, and yet so sweet, that one must fear 
your anger, and yet hope for your forgiveness, when 
one has offended. I was too free in sj)eaking of my 
lord to his nephew-—And then she made a compli¬ 
ment to my character, and told me, she would be 
determined by my pleasure, be it what it would. 

How seldom are violent spirits, true spirits! When 
over-awed, how tame are they, generally, in their 
submission! Yet this woman w-as not without art in 
hers. She saw, that, displeased as she apprehended 
I was w'ith her, I had given her hopes of’thc payment 
of the hundred pounds a year penalty ; and this made 
her so acquiescent. 

1 was indeed displeased with you, Mrs. (Jiffard ; 
and could not, from what you said, but conclude in 
your disfavour, in justification of my lord’s com¬ 
plaints against you- 

Will you give me leave, Sir, to lay before you the 
true state of every thing between my lord and me ? 
indeed. Sir, yon don’t know- 

When two persons, who have lived in familiarity, 
differ, the fault is seldom wholly on one side: but 
thus far I judge between you, and desire not to hear 
])articulars; the man who dispenses w-ith a known 
duty, in such a case as this before us, must render 
himself despicable in the eyes of the very yrerson 
whom be raises into consequence by sinking his own. 
Chastity is the crown and glory of a woman. The 
most profligate of men love modesty in the sex, 
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at the very time they are I'orming plots to destroy it 
in a particular object. When a woman has submit¬ 
ted to put a price upon her honour, she must appear, 
at times, despicable in the eyes even of her seducer ; 
and when these two break out into animosity, ought 
either to wish to live with the other ? 

litdeed, indeed. Sir, I am struck w'ith remorse: I 
see my error. And she put her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and seemed to weep. 

I proceeded ; You, Mrs. (liSard, doubted the con¬ 
tinuance of my lord’s passion; you made your terms, 
therefore, and proposed a penalty besides. My lord 
submitted to the terms, and by that means secured 
his right of dismissing you, at his pleasure ; the only 
conveniency that a man dishonouring himself by 
despising marriage, can think he has. Between him 
and you, what remains to be said (though you are 
both answerable at a tribunal higher than your ovmi) 
but that you should have separated long ago ? Yet 

J mu would not consent to it: you would not leave 
urn at liberty to assert the right he had reserved to 
himself. Strange weakness in him, that he would 
suffer that to de[)end upon you !—But one weakiics* 
is the piirent of another. 

She then visibly wept. 

You found it out, that you could tornunl i/our lord 
in a higher degree than he could torment^ou ; and liovv, 
acting upon such principles, you have lived togetiic'r 
for some time past, you have let every one sec. 

She, on her knees, besought my ])ardou for tlie 
freedom of that expression ;—not from motives of 
contrition, as 1 apprehend ; but from those of policy. 

She was strong enough to raise herseli', without 
my assistance. She did, unbidden, on seeing me step 
backward a pace or two, to give her an opportunity 
to do so; and looked very silly ; and the more, for 
having missed my assisting hand : by which I sup- 
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posed that she had usuaJl}' better success with my 
lord, whenever she liad prevailed on herself to kneel 
tt) him. 

It is easy, my good Dr. Bartlett, from small cre¬ 
vices, to (liscover day in an artful woman’s heart. 
Nt)thing can be weaker, in the eye of an observer, 
who himself disdains artifice, than a woman who 
makes artifice study. In a de})arture from honest 
nature, there will be such curvings, as that the eyes, 
the eoiintenanee, will generally betray the heart: 
and if she either breaks out into uncalled for apolo¬ 
gies, or affects undue reserve, she gives room to con¬ 
firm the suspicion, that all is not right in her mind. 

I excuse you, Mrs. (iiffard, said I; my lord has 
deservedly brought much of what has distressed him, 
upon himself: but now it is best for you to part. 
A.'y lord chooses not to see you. I would advise you 
to remove this very afteDioon. 

What, Sir, and not have my 250l. a year! 

Will yon leave the house this night, if I give you 
niy word— 

For tlie whole sum, Sir?—Two hundred and fifty 
pounds a \ ear. Sir ? 

Yes, for the whole sum. 

1 will. Sir, with all my heart and soul. Most of 
my things are in the country. My lord came up in 
a j)assion, to talk with you. Sir. Two or three band- 
boxes ari' all I have here. Mr. Halden (he is my 
lord’s favourit(') shall go down, and see 1 take no¬ 
thing but my own—I will trust to your word of 
honour. Sir—and leave, for ever, the most ungrate- 
fid— 

Hush, Mrs. (liffard, these tears are tears of pas¬ 
sion. Tlii're is not a female feature, at this instant, 
ill your face—[What a command of countenance! 
It cleared up in a tnoment. I exj>ected it from her] 
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A penitent spirit is an humble, a broken spirit: you 
shew, at present, no sign ol' it. 

She dropt me a courtesy, with such an air (tltough 
not designed, I believe) as shewed that the benefit 
she was to reap from the advice, woLild not be sud¬ 
den, if ever ; and immediately repeated lier question, 
if she had my honour for the payment of the entire 
sura—And you don’t insist. Sir (I have poor rela¬ 
tions ) that I shall pay out the hundred a yu'uv, as 
you mentioned ? 

You are to do with the whole annuity as you 
please. If your relations are worthy, you caunotJo 
better than to relieve their necessities. But rc nivm- 
ber, Mrs. Gift'ard, that every quarter brings y 0 (! t’oe 
wages of iniquity, and endeavour at some iitonc iuent. 

The woman could too w’eli bear this severity. 
Had a finger been sufficient to have made her feel, 
I would not have laid upon her the weight of ray 
whole hand. 

She assured me, that she would leave the house in 
two hours time. I returned to my lord, atrd told liini 

so. 

He arose from his seat, embraced me, and called 
me his good ax\gel. I advised him to give In's orders 
to Halden, or to whom he thought fit, to do her and 
himself justice, as to what belonged to her in the 
country. 

But the terms! the tenns ! cried my lord. If you 
have brought me olf for ].OOl. I will adore vou. 

These are the terms (you promised to i. ine them 
to me): you pay no more than 1 ji>i. ,i v. a' i >r her 
life, till you assure me, upon yo'.ir honoiir, 'eot you 
cheerfully, and on mature consideration, iiiuia U up 
2501. 

How is that! How is that, neplrew i — i'iicu. I 
never shall pay more, depend upon it. 
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l*Jor ■will 1 ever ask you. 

He rubbed Ids hands, forgetting the gout; but 
was remembered by the pain, and cried Oli!— 

But how did you manage it ?—I never should 
have brought her to an}' thing—How did you ma¬ 
nage it ? 

Your lordship does not repent her going ? 

He swore, that it was the happiest event that could 
have befallen him. 1 hope, said he, she will go with¬ 
out wishing to sec me—Whetlier she would whine or 
curse, it would be impossible for me to see her, and 
be myself. 

I believe she will go without desiring to see you; 
perhaps while I am here. 

Thank God ! a fair riddance! Thank God!- 

But is it possible, nephew, that you could bring me 
off for 1501. a year i Tell me truly. 

It is : and I tell your lordship, that it shall cost 
you no more, till you shall know how to value the 
comfort and happiness of your future life at more than 
lOOl. a year: till then, the respect 1 pay to my 
mother’s brother, and the regard I have for his ho¬ 
nour, will make me cheerfully pay the lOOl. a year 
in dispute, out of my own pocket. 

He looked around him, his head turning as if on 
a pivot; and at last, bursting out into tears and 
s))eech together—And is it thm, is it thus, you sub¬ 
due me? is it thus j'ou convince me of my shameful 
littleness ? I cannot bear it: all that this woman has 
done to me, is nothing to this. I can neither leave 
you, nor stay in your presence. Leave me, leave 
me, for six minutes only—Jesus! hoAV shall I bear 
my own littleness ? 

I arose. One word, only, my lord. When I re¬ 
enter, say not a syllable more on this subject: let it 
j»ass as 1 put it. I would part with a greater sum than 
a hundred a year, for the satisfaction of giving to my 
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uncle Uie tranquillity he has so long wanted in his 
own house, rather than that a person who has had a 
dependence upon him, should think herself intitled 
to complain of injustice fronj him. 

He caught my hand, and would have met it witlt 
his lips. I withdrew it hastily, and retired; leaving 
him to recollect himself. 

When I returned, he thrust into my hand a paper, 
and held it there, and swore that I should take it. 
If the wretch live ten years, nephew, said he, that 
will reimburse you; if she dies sooner, the difference 
is yours: and, for God’s sake, for the sake of your 
mother’s memory, don’t dcSMH^ me; that is all the 
favour I ask of you : no man m earth was ever so 
nobly' overcome. By all that’s good, you shall chalk 
me out my path. Blessed be my sister’s memory, 
for giving me such a nephew ! The name of Grandi- 
son, that I ever disliked till now, is the first of names; 
and may it be perpetuated to the end of time I 

He held the paper in my hand till he had* done 
speaking. I then opened it, and found it to be a bank 
note of lOOOl. I was earnest to return it; but he 
swore so vehemently, that he would have it so, that 
I at last acquiesced; but declared, that I would j)ay 
the 'whole annuity, as far as the sum went; and this, 
as well in justice to him, as to save him the pain of 
attending to an affair that must be grievous to him : 
and I insisted upon giving him an acknowledgment 
under my hand, for that sum; and to be accountable 
to him for it, as his banker would, in the like case. 

And thus ended this affair. The woman went away 
before me. She begged the favour, at the door, of 
one word with me. My lord started up at her voice: 
his complexion varied; he whipt as nimbW behind 
the door, as if he had no gout in his foot. 1 will not 
see her, said he. 

I stepped out. She complimented, thanked me. 
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and wept; yet, in the height of her concern, would 
have uttered bitter things against my lord: but 1 
stopped her mouth, by telling her, that I was to be 
her jjaymastcr, quarterly, of the 250l. a year; and 
she turned her execrations against her lord, into 
blessings on me ; but, after all, departed with reluct¬ 
ance. 

I’ride, and not tenderness, was visibly the occa¬ 
sion. Could she have secured her whole annuity, I 
have no doubt but she would have gratified that 
pride, by leaving her lord in triumph while she 
thought her departurq'would have given him regret: 
but to be dismissed, #^s disgrace that affected her, 
and gave bitterness to her insolent spirit. 


LETTER XI. 

SIK CHARLES GRANDISON TO DR. BARTLETT. 

IN CONTINUATION. 

My lord, though he had acquitted himself on the 
occasion in such a manner as darted into my mind 
a little ray of my Iieloved mother’s spirit, could not 
forbear giving way to his habitual littleness, when 
he was assured Giftiird was out of the house. He 
called Halden to him, who entered with joy in his 
countenance, arising (as it came outl from the same 
occasion ; and ordered him to make all his domestics 
happy on his deliverance, as he meanly called it: ask¬ 
ing, If there were any body in the house who loved 
her ? Not a single soul, said Halden ; and 1 am sure, 
that I may venture to congratulate your lordship, 
in the names of all your servants: for she was proud, 
imperious, and indeed a tyranness, to all beneath her. 
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I then, for the first time, pitied the woman; and 
should have pitied her still more (true as this might, 
in some measure, be) had she not gone away so am¬ 
ply rewarded; for, in this little family 1 looked for¬ 
ward to the family of the state ; the sovereign anti 
his ministers. How often has a minister, who has 
made a tyrannical use of power (and even some who 
have not) experienced, on his dismission, the like 
treatment from those who, hdd they had his power, 
would perhaps have made as.Md an use of it; who, 
in its plenitude, were fawning, creeping slaves, as 
these servants might be to this mistress of their 
lortl! '.V'e read but of one grat.el’ul Cromwell, in all 
the superb train of WoLscy, when he had fallen into 
disgrace ; and yet he had in it hundreds, some not 
ignobly Itorn, and all of them less meanly tleseendcd 
than tlieir magiiiiicent master. 

flalden addressed himself to me, as having been 
the means of making his lord, and his whole house¬ 
hold, happ 3 '. Let the joy he moderate, Haldcn, 
said I: the poor woman might, possibly, have num¬ 
bered among her w'ell-xvishers (she could not hav'e 
disobliged every body) some of those, who now will 
be most forward to load her with obloquy. You 
jnust not Jiiake her too considerable: it is best for 
my lord, as w'ell as for those tvho loved her not, to 
forget there ever was such a woman ; except to avoid 
her faults, and to imitate her in what was commend¬ 
able. She boasts of her honesty and management: 
my lord charge s her not with infidelitj' of any kind. 

Halden bowed, a)id withdrew. 

My lord swore, by his soul, that I had not my 
good name for nothing. Blessed, said he, he the 
name of the Grandisons ! This last plaudit gratified 
my pride [I need not tell ray Dr. Bartlett, that 1 
have pride]; the more gratified it, as Lord W.’s 
aninmsity to my father made him not pleased with 
his name. 
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I did not think, when niy lord began his sfory to 
me, that 1 should so soon have brought about a sepa¬ 
ration of guilt from guilt: but their mutual disgusts 
had prepared the way; resentment and pride, mingled 
with avarice on one side, and self-interestcdness, 
founded (reasonably) on a stipulation made, and 
not eomj)lic(l with, on the other; were all tliat hin¬ 
dered it from i iking place as from themselves. A 
mediator had uothing\then to do, but to advise an 
art of justice, and ^t.o gild it by a precedent of 
disinterestedness in himself, as should excite an 
emulation in a proud spirit, which, if not then, must, 
when passion had subsided, have arisen, to make all 
end as it ought. 

A\'lien 1 I'ound my lord’s joy a little moderated, I 
drew my chair near him. Well, my lord, and now 
as to your hints of marriage— 

Blessed (hn! !—AVhy, nephew, you overturn me 
with your gene rosity. Are you not my next of kin ? 
And can you gi\'e your consent, were 1 to ask it, 
that I should marry ? 

1 give I'ou not only my consent, as you condc- 
.scendingly phra.se it, hut my advice, to marry. 

flood (loci! 1 could not, in the like case, do tlius. 
But, nephew, I am not a young man. 

The more need of a prudent, a discreet, a tender 
.assistant. Your lordship hinted, that you liked not 
men-servants about your person, in your iilnc.ss. 
You are often indisjKised with the gout: servants will 
not always be servants, when they find themselves 
of use. Inlirmity re([uires indulgence : in the viTy 
nature of the word and thing, indulgence- cannot 
exist with servility ; between man and wife it may : 
the same inteia*st unites them. Slutual confidence! 
who can enough value the joy, the tranquillity at 
least, that results from mutual confidence i A man 
gives his own consequence to the woman he marries; 
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and he sees himself respected in tlie respect paid 
her : she extends his dij^nity, and confirms it. I'liere 
is sucli a tenderness, such a helpfulness, such a sym¬ 
pathy in sufterinp, in a good woman, that I am al¬ 
ways for excusing men in years, vviio marry pru¬ 
dently; while 1 censure, lor the same reason, women 
in years. Male nurses are unnatural creatures! 
['J'here is not such a character, that can he respect¬ 
able] Womens’ sphere is the house, and their shining- 
place the sick chamber, in which they can exert all 
their amiable, and, shall 1 say, lenient qualities ? 
Marry, my lord, by all means. You are not much 
more than fifty ; but were you seventy, and so often 
indisposed; so wealthy; no children to repine at a 
mother-in-law, and to render your lil’e or hers un¬ 
comfortable by their little jealousies ; 1 would advise 
you to marry, d'he man or woman deserves not to 
be benefited in the disposition of your affairs, that 
would wish you to continue in the hands of mean 
people, and to rob you of the joys of confidence, and 
the cotnfort offender help, from an equal, or from 
one who deserves to be made your equal in degree. 
Only, my lord, marry so, as not to defeat your own 
end: marry j)ot a gay creature, who will be fiutter- 
iug about in public, while you are groaning in your 
chamber, and wishing for her presence. 

Blessings on your heart, my nephew! Best of 
men! I can hold no longer. There was no bearing, 
before, your generosity : what can I say now ? But 
you must be in earnest. 

Have you, my lord, asked I, any lady in your 
eye i" 

No, said he ; indeed I have not. 

I was the better pleased with him, that he had 
not; because I was afraid, that like our VII Ith Hen¬ 
ry, he had some other woman in viev^', which might 
have made him more uneasy than he would other- 
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wise Ivave been with Giifard: for though it were 
better that be should marry, than live in scandal; 
and a woman of untainted character, rather than 
one who liad let the world see that she could take a 
price lor her honour; yet I thought him better jus¬ 
tified in his complaints of that woman’s misbeha¬ 
viour, than in the other case he would have been: 
and that it was a happiness to both (if a right use 
were made of the event) that they had been ujiable 
to live on, as they had set out. 

He told me, that he should think hifnself the hap¬ 
piest of men, if I could find out, and recommend to 
him, a woman, that Itliougbt worthy of bis addresses; 
and even would court her for him. 

Your lordship ought not to expect fortune. 

1 do not. 

She should be a gentlewoman by birth and edu¬ 
cation ; a woman of a serious turn : such a one is 
not likely in affluence to run into those scenes of 
life, from which, perhaps, only want of fortune has 
restrained the gayer creature. I wmuld not have 
your lordship fix an age, though I think you should 
not marry a girl. Some women at thirty are more 
discreet than others at forty ; and if your lordship 
should be blessed wdth a child or two to inherit your 
great estate, that happy event would domesticate the 
lady, and make your latter years more happy than 
your former. 

My lord held up his hands and eyes, and tears 
seemed to make themselves furrows on his cheeks. 

He made me look at him, by wdiat he said on this 
occasion, and with anger, till he explained himself. 

. By my soul, said he, an<l clapped his two lifted up 
hands together, I hate your father: I never heartily 
loved him ; but now 1 hate him more than ever I did 
in my life! 

My lordl 

I 3 
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Don’t be surprised. I liate liiin for keeping so long 
abroad u son, who would have converted us both. 
Lessons of morality, given in so noble a manner, by 
regular practice, rather than by preaching theory 
(those were his words) not only where there is no 
intiTest proposed to be served, but against interest, 
must have subdued us both; and that by our own 
consents. O my sister! and he clasped his hands, 
and lifted up his eyes, as if he had the dear object 
of his brotherly address before him; how have you 
blessed me, in your son ! —. 

This apostrophe to my mother affected me. What 
a mixture is there in the character of Lord W.! 
What a good man might he have made, had he been 
later his own master!—His father died before he 
was of age. 

He declared, that I had described the very wife he 
wished to have. Find out such a one for me, my 
dear nephew, said he; and 1 give you carte blanche: 
but let her not be younger than between forty and 
fifty. Make the settlements for me : 1 am very rich: 
I will sign them blindfold. If the lady be such a 
one as you say I ought to love, I will love her: only 
let her say, she can be grateful for my love, and for 
the provision you shall direct me to make for her; 
and my first interview with her shall be at the altar. 

I think, my friend, I have in my eye such a woman 
as my lord ought to do very handsome things for, if 
she condescend to have him. I will not tell you, not 
cvenyort, whom I mean, till 1 know she wall encou¬ 
rage such a proposal; and, for her own fortune’s 
sake, I think slie should; but I had her not in Hly 
thoughts when 1 proposed to my lord the charaefter 
of the woman he should wish for. 

Adieu, my dear friend. 
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LETTER Xir. 

MISS BYRON TO MISS SHLBY. 

Tuesday, March 21. 

Du. Bartlett went to town yesterday. He returned 
early enough to breakfast witl) us. He found at 
dinner with liis patron, the whole Danby family, and 
Mr. Sylvester; as also, the two masters of the young 
gentlemen, with Mr. (Jalliard, whose son is in love 
with Miss Danby, and she with him. There all the 
parties had confirmed to them the generous good¬ 
ness of Sir Charles, of which he had assured Mr. 
S 3 dvester and the two brothers and sister before. 

I am sorry, methinks, the doctor went to town,; 
we should otherwise, perhaps, have had the par¬ 
ticulars of all, from the pen of the benevolent man. 
Such joy, such admiration, such gratitude, the doctor 
says, were expressed from every mouth, that his own 
eyes, as well as Mr. Sylvester’s, and most of those 
present, more than once, were ready to overflow. 

Every thing was there settled, and even a match 
])roposed by Sir Clharles, and the jiroposal received 
with approbation on both sides, between the elder 
Miss Galliard, and that audacious young man, the 
drug-merchant; who recovered, by his behaviour in 
this meeting, his reputation with Sir Charles, and 
every body. 

'file doctor says, that Mr. Hervey and Mr. I’ous- 
sin, the two masters of the young gentlemen, are 
very worthy men ; so is Mr. Galliard: and they be¬ 
haved sohand.somely on the occasion, that Sir Charles 
expressed himself highly pleased with them all. For 
Mr. Ilervey and Mr. Galliard offered to accept of 
less money than Sir Charles made the young people 
worth ; the one for a portion witli Miss Danby; the 
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otherfor admitting theelder Danbyinto a partnershij^ 
with him, on his ntarriage with his niece: but Sir 
Charles had no notion, he said, of putting young 
men, of good characters and abilities, to diiSicultics 
at their entrance into the world: the greatest ex- 
pences, he observed. Were then incurred. In slight 
or scanty beginnings, scanty plans must be laid, and 
pursued. >'Ir. (billiard then declared, that the 
younger Danby should have the handsomer fortune 
with his daughter, if she approved of him, for the 
very handsome one Miss Danby would carry to his 
son. 

Sir Charles’s example, in short, fired every one 
with emulation; ami three marriages, with the hap¬ 
piest prospects, are likely very soon to follow these 
noble instances of generosity. Mr. Sylvester proposed 
the celebration on one day: in that case, the gentle¬ 
men joined to liopc Sir C'harles would honour them 
with his presence. He assentingly bowed. How 
many families are here, at once, made hajipy! 

Dr. llartlett, after he had given us tliis relation, 
said, on our joining in one general blessing of his 
patron. You know not, ladies, you know imt, my 
lord, wiiat a general philanthropist yom* brother is: 
his whole delight is in doing good. It has alwa) ^ 
been so : and to mend the hearts, as well as fortunes 
of men, is his glory. 

We could not but congratulate the doctor on his 
having so considerable a liend (as Sir Charii > always. 
Lord L. said, delighted to own) in cultivating bis 
innate good prmeiplcs, at so critical a time of life, 
as that was, in which they heeanie acquainted. 

The doctor very modestly received the compli¬ 
ment, and, to wave our praises, gave us another 
instance of the great manner in which Sir Charles 
conferred benefits; as follows: 

He once, said the doctor, when his fortune was 
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not wliat it now is, lent a very honest man, a inor- 
cluint of Leghorn, when he resided there (as he did 
soinetiines for a month or two togetlier, for the con- 
veniency of the English chapel) a considerable sum; 
and took his bond for it: after a while, things not 
answering to the poor man’s expectation, Mr, 
(jrandison took notice to me, said the doctor, that 
he appeared greatly depressed and dejected, and 
occasionally came into his company with such a 
sense of obligation in his countenance and beha¬ 
viour, that he could not bear it: And why, said he, 
should I keep it in my power to distress a man, 
whose modesty and diffidence shew, that lie deserves 
to be made easy ?—I may die suddenly ; my exe¬ 
cutors may think it but justice to exact payment: 
and that exaction may involve him in'as great diffi¬ 
culties as those were, from wdiich the loan delivered 
him.—I will make his heart light. Instead of suf¬ 
fering him to sigh over his uncertain prospects at 
his board, or in his bed, I will make both his board 
and his bed easy to him. Mis wife and his five 
children shall rejoice with him; they shall see the 
good man’s countenance, as it used to do, shine upon 
them; and oc casionally meet njine with grateful 
comfort. 

He then cancelled the bond: and, at the same 
time, fearing the man’s distress might be deeper 
than he owned, offered him theloan of a further sum. 
Hut, by his behaviour upon it, I i'ound, said Mr. 
Graudison, that the sum he owed, and the doubt he 
had of being able to pay it in time, wx-re the whole 
of the honest man’s grievance. lie deedined, with 
gratitude, the additional offer, and walked, ever af¬ 
ter, erect. 

He is now living, and happy, proceeded the doc¬ 
tor ; and just before Mr. Graudison left Italy, would 
have made him some part of payment, from the hap- 
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pier turn in his affairs; which probably was owing 
to his revived spirits: but Mr. (irandison asked, 
What he thought he meant, when he cancelled the 
obligation ? Yet he told him, that it was not w rong 
in liiiTi to make the tender: for free minds, he said, 
loved not to be ungenerously dealt witli. 

What a man is this, I^ucy ! 

No w'onder, thus gloriously eii>])loyed, wdth my 
Lord W. and the Danbys, said Loni Jy. and per¬ 
haps in other acts ol‘goodness that we kiiow nothing 
of, besides the duties of his executorship, that we 
are deprived of his company ! But some of these, as 
he has so good a friend as Dr. Bartlett, he might 
transfer to him—and oblige ns more with his pre¬ 
sence ; and the ratlier, ns he declares it would be 
obliging himself. 

Ah, my lord! said tlie doctor, and looked round 
him, his ey es dw elling longest on me—You don’t 
know—ile stopped. \\ e all were silent. He pro¬ 
ceeded—bh'r Charles (Irandison docs iiotljing without 
reason: a good man must have difficulties to en¬ 
counter with, that ii mere man of the world would 
not he embarrassed liy .— But how I engage your 
attention, kidies! 

'i'he doctor arose ; for breakl’ast was over—Dear 
doctor, said Miss (irandison, don’t (cave us—As to 
that Bologna, that (amiiila, that bishop—Teil us 
nmre of tluavi, dear doctor. 

I'ixciise me, ladies; excuse me, my lord. He 
bowed, and withdrew. 

How we looked at oi\e another! How the fool, in 
particular, bhislu’d ! Mow her heart throbbed !—At 
what ? 

But, laicy, give me your o[)inion—Dr. Bartlett 
guesses, that I a>n far from being indifferent to Sir 
Charles Grandison: he must be assured, that my ovvn 
heart must be absolutely void of benevolence, if I did 
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uot more and more esteem Sir Charles, for his: and 
would Dr. Bartlett be so cruel, as to contribute to 
u dame that, perhaps, is with difficulty kept from 
l)]azing out, as one hears new instanees of his gene¬ 
rous goodness, if he kitciv that Sir tiharles Grandi- 
soii was so engaged, as to render it impossible—What 
shall 1 say ?—() this cruel, cruel suspense !—What 
hopes, what fears, what contradictory conjectures! 
But all will too soon perhaps—Here he is come— 
Sir Charles Grandison is come- 

O no!—A false alarm I—He is not come : it is 
only in}' J.onl L. returned from aij airing. 

1 could beat this girl! this Emily !—It was ov, ing 
to her!—A chit! — How we have duttered each 
other !—l^ut send Ibr me doAvu to Northamptonshire, 
my dear friends, before I an; quite a fool. 

Pray—Do you know, Lucy, what is the business 
that calls Mr. Deane to town, at this season of the 
year ? He has made :i visit to Sir Charles Grandison: 
for Dr. Bartlett told me, as a grateful compliment, 
that vSir Charles was much plea.sed with him; yet 
Mr. Deane did nut tell :ue, that he designed it. 1 
beseech yoi;, iny dear iriends—Do not—But you 
would not; you cou/d not!—1 would be torn in 
pieces; I would not accept of—I don’t know what 
I would say. Only add not dl.-^grace to distress.— 
But I am safe, if notliing be done but at the motion 
of my grandmamma and aunt Selby 'I'hey would 
not permit Mr. Deane, or any body, to make vnjtro- 
7)67-visits.—But don’t you think, that it must look 
jiarticular to Sir Charles, to have a visit paid him by 
a man expressing for me so much undeserved ten¬ 
derness and attcction, so Imig after the affiiir was 
over which aftorded him a motive for it ?—1 dread, 
as much lor Mr. Deane’s sake as my own, every 
thing that may be construed into officiousness or 
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particularity, by so nice a discerner. Does he not 
say, that no man is more quick-sighted than liiniself, 
to those faults in women which are owing to want of 
delicacy ? 

I have been very earnest with Lord and Lady L. 
and Miss Grandison, that they do not suffer their 
friendship for me to lay me under any difficulties with 
their brother. They all took my meaning, and pro¬ 
mised to consult my punctilio, as well as my inclina¬ 
tion. Miss Grandison was more kindly in earnest, 
in her assurances of this nature, than J was afraid 
she would l)e : and my lord said. It was fit that 1 
should find even niceness gratified in this particular. 

[I absolutely confide in you, Lucy, to place hooks 
where I forget to put them ; and where, in your de¬ 
licate mind, you think 1 ciMg/i< to put them: that they 
may direct your eye (when you come to read out be¬ 
fore my uncle) to omit those passages which very 
few men have delicacy or seriousness enough to be 
trusted with. Yet, a mighty piece of sagacity, to 
find out a girl of little more than twenty, in love, as 
it is called ! and to make a jest of her for it!]— 
[But I am peevish, as well as saucy^—This also goes 
between hooks.] 

Adieu, my dear. 


LETTER XIIL 

SIU CIlAltLliS (IRANDISON TO DU. BAUTTETa. 

Monday iiiglil, March iiO. 

I AM very much dissatisfied with myselE my dear 
Dr. Bartlett. What pains have I taken, to conquer 
those sudden gusts of passion, to which, from my 
early youth, I have been subject, as you have often 
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lieard me confess! yet to find, at times, that I am 
unequal—to myself, shall I say ?—To myself 1 will 
say; since 1 have been so much amended by your 
precepts and example. But I will give you the 
occasion. 

My guests, and you, had but just left me, when 
the MTctched Jervois, and her O’Hara, and another 
bullying man, desired to speak with me. 

1 bade the servant sliew the woman into the draw¬ 
ing-room next my stud}', and the men into the ad¬ 
joining parlour ; but they both followed her into the 
drawing-room. I went to her, and, after a little stiS’ 
civility (I could not help it) asked. If these gentle¬ 
men had business with me ? 

'I’hat gentleman is Major O’Hara, Sir; he is rny 
husband. That gentleman is Captain Salmonet: he 
is the major’s brother-in-law. He is an officer of 
equal worth and bravery. 

'J'hey gave thernst'lves airs of importance and fa¬ 
miliarity; and the major motioned, as if he would 
have taken my hand. 

1 encouraged not the motion. Will you, gentle¬ 
men, w'alk this way ? 

I led the way to my study. The W’oman arose, and 
would have come with them. 

If you please to stay where you are, madam, 1 will 
attend you presently. 

They entered; and, as if they would have me think 
them connoisseurs, began to admire the globes, the 
orrery, the pictures, and busts. 

I took off that sort of attention—Pray, gentlemen, 
what are }'our commands with me I 

I am called Major (PHara, Sir; lam the husband 
of the lady in the next room, as she told you. 

And what, pray. Sir, have I to do, either with you, 
or your marriage ? I pay that lady, as the widow of 
Mr. Jervois, 200l. a year ; I am not obliged to pay 
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Jier more than one. She has no demands upon me; 

much less has her husband. 

The men had so much the air of bullies, and the 
woman is so very wicked, that my departed friend, 
and the name by which she so lately called the poor 
Emily, were in my head, and I had too little com¬ 
mand of my temper. 

Look ye. Sir Charles Grandison, I would have yon 
to know— 

And he put his left hand upon his sword-handle, 
pressing it down, which tilted up the point with an 
air extremely insolent. 

What am I to understand by that motion, Sir ? 

Nothing at all. Sir t'harles—D—n me, if 1 mean 
any tiling by it- 

You are called major, you say. Sir—Do you bear 
the king’s commission. Sir ? 

I have botne it, Sir, if 1 do not now. 

That, and the house you are in, give you a title to 
civility. But, Sir, 1 cannot allow, tliat your mar¬ 
riage with the lady in the next room gives you 
pretence to business with me. If you have, on any 
other account, pray let me know wliat it is ? 

The man seemed at a loss wliat to say; but not 
from bashfulness. He looked about him, as if for his 
woman; set his teeth; bit his lip; and took snuff, 
with an air so like defiance, that, f or fear I should not 
be able to forbear taking notice of it, 1 turned to the 
other; Pray, Captain Sahnonet, said I, what arc your 
commands with me ? 

He spoke in broken English ; and said. He had the 
honour to be Major O’Hara’s brother: he had mar¬ 
ried the major’s sister. 

And why. Sir, might you not have favoured me 
with the company of all your relations ?—Have you 
any business with me. Sir, on your own account ? 

1 come, 1 come, said he, to see my brother ridited. 
Sir— 
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Who has wronged him ?—Take care, gentlemen, 
how—T3ut, Mr. O’Hara, what arc your pretensions ? 

Why, look ye. Sir Charles Grandison (throwing 
open his coat, and sticking one hand in his side, the 
other thrown out with a flourish) Look ye. Sir, re¬ 
peated he— 

I found my '.‘holer rising. I was afraid of myself. 

When 1 treat y&u familiarly. Sir, then treat jite so ; 
till when, please to withdraw— 

I rang : Frederick came in. 

Shew these gentlemen into the little parlour—You 
will excuse me. Sirs; I attend the lady. 

They muttered, and gave themselves brisk and 
angry airs; nodding their heads at each other; but 
followed the servant into (hat parlour. 

I went to Mrs. O’Hara, as she calls herself. 

Well, madam, what is your business with me, 
notv ? 

Where are tlic gentlemen. Sir ? Wliere is my 
husband 

'I'hcy are both in the next room, and within hear¬ 
ing of all that shall pass between you and rne. 

And do you hold them unworthy of your presence. 
Sir ? 

Not, madam, wdiile yoware before me, and if they' 
had any business with me, or I with them. 

H a.'j not a husband ha.sincss w'here his wife is ? 

Neitlier wife nor husband has business with me. 

^’es. Sir, I am come to demand my daughter. I 
come to demand a motlier’s right. 

I answer not to such a demand: you know you 
have no right to make it. 

I luiv(' been at Colnebrook: she was kept from 
me: my child was carried out of the house, that I 
might not see her. 

And have you then terrified the poor girl ? 

I have left a letter for her; and 1 expect to see 
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lier upon it.—Her new father, as wortliy and asbrave 

a man as yourself, Sir, longs to see her— 

Her new fathei-! madam.—You expect to see her! 
madam—What was your behaviour to her, unnatural 
woman! the last time you saw her ? Ilut if you 
do see her, it must be in my presence, and without 
your man, if he form pretensions, on 5 '^our account, 
that may give either her or me disturbance. 

You are only. Sir, to take care of her fortune ; so 
I am advised: I, as her mother, have the natural 
right over her person. Tile Chancery will give it to 
me. 

Then seek your remedy in Chancery ; let me 
never hear of you again, but by tlic officers of that 
court. 

I opened the door leading into the room where the 
two men were. 

They are not officers, I dare say: common men 
of the town, I doubt not, new-dressed for the occa¬ 
sion. O’Hara, as she calls him, is, pi-obably, one of 
her temporary husbands only. 

Pray walk in, gentlemen, said I. This lady inti¬ 
mates to me, that she will apply to Chancery against 
me. The (Tancery, if she has any grievance, will 
be a proper recourse. She can have no business with 
me, after such a declaration—Much less can either 
of you. 

And opening the drawing-room door that led to 
the hall, Frederick, said 1, attend the lady and the 
gentlemen to their coach. 

I turned from them, to go into my study. 

The major, as he was called, asked me, with a 
fierce air, his hand on his sword. If this were treat¬ 
ment due to gentlemen i’ 

This house, in which, however, you are an in¬ 
truder, Sir, is your protection ; or that motion, and 
that air, if you mean any thing by either, would cost 
you dear. 
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I am, Sir, the protector of my wife: you have in¬ 
sulted her, Sir. 

Have 1 insulted your wife, Sir?—And I stepped 
uj) to him; but just in time recovered myself, re¬ 
membering where I was—Take care. Sir—But you 
arc sale here—Frederick, wait upon the gentlemen 
to the door— 

Frederick was not in liearing : the well-meaning 
man, apprehending consequences, went, it seems, 
into the offices, to get together some of his fellow- 
servants. 

Saimonet, ])iitting himself into violent motion, 
swore, that he would stand by his friend, his brother, 
to the last drop of his blood; and, in a posture of 
Ohl'iK'c, drew his sword half-way. 

J wisi;, friend, said I (but could hardly contain 
tuvsell) that I were in your house, instead of your 
being in mine —But if you would have your sword 
broken over your head, draw it quite. 

lie did, witi) '.a])our. T)—n him, he said, if he 

bore that! i\Ty own house, on such an insult as this, 
should not be my protection ; and, retreating, he put 
liimsclf inio a posture of defence. 

Aoia, major! Noxo, major! said the wicked wo¬ 
man. 

Her major also drew, making wretched grimaces. 

! was dressed. I knew not but the men were 
assas.sins. 1 drew, put by Sahnonet’s sword, closed 
with him, disarmed him, and, by the same elibrt, laid 
him on tlie floor. 

O’Mura, skipj)ing about, as if he watched for an 
opjrortunity to »nake a push with safety to himself, 
lost his sword, by the us ual trick wiiercby a man, 
ahy-tliiug skilled in his weapons, knows how' some¬ 
times to disarm a less skilful adversary. 

Tlie w'oman screamed, and ran into the hall. 

I turned the two men, first one, then the other, out 
K ‘6 
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of the room, with a contempt that tliey deserved ; 
and Frederick, Richard, and Jerry, who, by that time, 
were got together in the hall, a little too roughly 
perhaps, turned them into the square. 

They limped into the coach they came in : the 
woman, in terror, was already in it. They cursed, 
swore, and threatened. 

The pretended captain, putting his body half-way 
out of the coach, bid my servants tell me. That I 
was—That I was—And avoiding a worse name, as 
it seemed —No gentleman j and that he would find 
an opportunity to make me repent the treatment I 
had given to men of honour, and to a lady. 

The major, in eagerness to saj' .soinctliing, by way 
of resentment and menacelikewisc—(beginning with 
damning his blood)—had his intended threatening 
cut .short, by meeting the captain’s head with his, as 
the other, in a rage, withdrew it, after his speech to 
the servant: and each cursing the other, one rubbing 
his forehead, the other putting his hand to his head, 
away drove the coach. 

They forgot to ask for their swords; and one of 
them left his hat behind him. 

You cannot imagine, my dear Dr. Bartlett, how 
much this idle affair has disturbed me : I cannot for¬ 
give myself—To be provoked by two sucli men, to 
violate the sanction of my own house. Yet they 
came, no doubt, to bully and provoke mo; or to lay 
a foundation for a demand, that they knew, if per¬ 
sonally made, must do it. 

My only excuse to myself is, that there were two 
of them; and that, though I drew, yet 1 had the 
command of myself so far as only to defend myself, 
when T might have done any thing with them. I 
have generally found, that those that are the readiest 
to give offence, arc the unfittest, when brought to 
the test, to support their owui insolence. 
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But my Emily ! my poor Emily! How must she 
Be terrified!—I will be with you very soon. Let not 
her know any tiling of this idle affair; nor any body 
but Lord L. 


Tuesday morning. 

1 have just parted with one Blagrave, an attorney, 
who already had been ordered to proceed against 
me: but, out of regard to my character, and hav¬ 
ing, as he owned, no great opinion of his clients, he 
thought fit to come to me in person, to acquaint me 
of it, and to inform himself, from me, of the whole 
affair. 

The gentleman’s civility intitled him to expect an 
account of it; 1 gave it him. 

Hetold me. That if I pleased to restore the swords, 
and the hat, by him, and w-ould promise Jiot to stop 
the future quarterly payments of the 200l. a year, 
about which they w'ere v«ry appprehensive; he dared 
to say, that, after such an exertion of spirit, as he 
called a choleric excess, I should not hear any more 
of them for one while ; since he believed, they had 
only been trying an experiment: which had been 
carried farther, he dared to say, than they had de¬ 
signed it should. 

He hinted his opinion, that the men were common 
men of the town ; and that they had never been ho¬ 
noured with commissions in any service. 

The woman (1 know not by what name to call 
her, since it is very probable, tliat she has not a real 
title to that of O’Hara) was taken out of the coach 
in violent hysterics, as O’Hara told him; who, in 
consulting Mr. Blagrave, may be supposed to aggra¬ 
vate matters, in order to lay a foundation for an action 
of damages. 

She acfmsed the men of cowardice, before Mr. 
Blagrave; and that in very opprobrious terms. 
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They excused themselves, as being loth to hurt 
me ; which, they said, they easily could have done ; 
especially before I drew. 

They both pretended to Mr. Blagrave, personal 
damages ; but I hope their hurts are magnified. 

I am (however that be) most hurt; for I am not 
at till pleased with myself. They, possibly, though 
they have no cause to be satisfied with their j-.arts in 
the fray, have been more accustomed to such scuf¬ 
fles, than 1; and are above, or rather beneath, all 
punctilio. 

Mr. Ihagrave took the swords and the hat with 
him in the coach that wailed for him. 

If I thought it would not have looked like a 
compromise, atui encouraged their insoltmce, I couid 
freely have sent tiiem more than what heioiiged to 
them. I am really greatly hurt bj the part I acted 
to such men. 

As to the annuity; I hid Mr. Blagrave toil the 
woman, tJiat the payment of that depended upon her 
future good behaviour; and yet, that 1 was not sure, 
that she was intitied to it, but as the xcidoo) of niy 
friend. 

However, I told this geutJemau, that no provo¬ 
cation should hinder me from d.oing strict justice, 
though I were sure that they would go to law with 
the money I should cause to he paid to them (juar- 
tcrly. Vmu will, therefore, know, Sir, added ^that 
the fund rvhich they have to depem! upon, lo sup¬ 
port a law-suit, should they coninience one, and 
think fit to employ in it so honest a man as you 
seem iv)'he, is 1(X)1. a year. It would be madness, 
if not injustice, to pay the other lOOi. for such a 
pmpose, when it was left to ray discretion to pay it, 
or not, with a view to discourage that litigious spirit, 
wdiieh, is one, of an hundred, of this poor woman’s 
bad yualitics. 
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And thus, for the present, stands this affair. I look 
upon my trouble from this woman as over, till some 
new scheme arises, either among these people, or 
from others whom she may consult or employ. You 
and I, when I have the happiness to attend you and 
my other friends, will not renew the subject. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER XIV. 

MISS BYRON TO MISS SEI.BY. 

Coliiebrook, Wednesday, March 22. 
Sir Charles arrived this morning, j'ust as we had as¬ 
sembled to breakfast; for Lady L. is not an early 
riser. The moment he entered, sunshine broke out 
in the countenance of every one. 

lie apologized to all, but me, for his long absence, 
especially when they had sucA a guest, were his words, 
bowing to me; and I thought he sighed, and looked 
with tender regard upon me; but I dared not ask 
Miss (irandison whether she saw any thing particu¬ 
lar in his devoirs to me. 

It. was owing to his politeness, I presume, that he 
did not include me in his apologies ; because that 
would have been to suppose, that I had expected him. 
Jndped I was not displeased, in the main, that he did 
not compliment me, as a third sister. See, Lucy, 
what little circumstances a doubtful mind will some¬ 
times dwell upon. 

I was not pleased that he had been so long absent, 
and had my thoughts to myself upon it; inclining 
once to have gone back to London; and perhaps 
should, could I have fancied myself of importance 
enough to make him uneasy by it [The sex! the sex ! 
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Lucy, will my uncle say; but 1 pretend not to be 
above its little foibles]: but the moment I saw him, 
ail my disgusts were over. After the Anderson, the 
Danby, thel.ord W. affairs, he appeared to me in a 
much more shniing light than an hero would have 
done, returning in a triumphal car covered with lau¬ 
rels, and dragging captive princes at his wheels. 
Kow much more glorious a character is that of The 
fnend of mankind, than that of The concfucrur of na¬ 
tions ! 

He told me, that he paid his compliments yester¬ 
day to Mr. and Mrs. Reeves. He mentioned ?vlr. 
Deane’s visit to him; and said very kind, but just 
things in his praise. I read not any thing i)\ his 
eyes, or manner, that gave me uneasiness on the 
visit that other goo 1 man made him. 

My dear Emily cat generously uneasy, I saw, for 
the trouble she had been the cause of tfivinir to her 
best friend, though she knew nc.t of a visit, that her 
mother, and O’lla^’a, and Salmonet, made her guar¬ 
dian on MoniLay, as the doctv/r had hinted to us, 
without giving us pu-tieulars. 

Sir Charles thanked me for my goodness, as he 
called it, in getting the good girl so happily out of 
lier mother’s way, as his Emily would have been 
too much terrified to see her: and he thanked Lortl 
L. for his tenderness to his ward on that occasion. 

.My lord gave him the letter which Mrs. .Jervois 
had left for her daughter. Sir Charles presented it 
to the young lady, without looking into it: she in¬ 
stantly returned it to him, in a very graceful man¬ 
ner. We will read it together by-and-by', my Emily, 
said he. Dr. Bartlett tells me, there is tenderness 
in it. 

The doctor made apologies to him, for having 
communicated to us some of his letters—Whatever 
Dr. Bartlett does, said Sir Charles, must be riglit. 
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Hut what say my sisters to my proposal of corre¬ 
spondence with them ? 

We should be glad, replied Lady L. to see all you 
write to Dr. Bartlett; but could not undertake to 
write you letter for letter. 

Why so ? 

Miss Byron, said Miss (irandison, has piit us quite 
out of heart, as to the talent of narrative letter¬ 
writing. 

I should he greatly honoured with a sight of sucli 
letters of Miss Byron as you, tny lord, have seen. 
Will Miss Byron, applying to me, favour me Oro- 
ther, and exclude another? 

Jh other! Lucy; I tliought he was not, at that 
time, quite so handsome a man as when he Hrst en¬ 
tered the room. 

1 was silent, and blushed. I knew not what an¬ 
swer to make; yet tliought I should say something. 

May we, Sir Charles, said IMiss Grandison, hope 
for a perusal of \our letters to Dr. Bartlett for the 
same number of wei'ks past, letter for letter, if we 
could prevail on Miss Byron to consent to the pro- . 
posal ? 

Would jMiss Byron consent upon that condition ? 

What say you, Miss Byron ? said my lord. 

1 answered, that I could not jiresume to think, 
that the little chit-chat, which I wrote to please my 
partial friends in the country, could appear tolerable 
in the eye of Sir (diaries Grandison. 

They all answered with high encomiums on my 
pen ; and Sir (diaries, in the most respectful manner, 
insisting upon not being denied to see what Lord L. 
had perused ; and Miss (Jrandisou having said, that T 
had, to oblige them, been favoured with tlie return of 
my letters from the country: I thought it would 
look like a too meaning particularity, if 1 refused to 
.•blige him, in the light (though not a very agreeable 
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one, I own, to you, Lucy) of ano^Aerbrotlicr; I told 
him, that I wo&ld shew him very willingly, and 
without condition, all the letters 1 had written, of 
the narrative kind, from my first coming to London, 
to the dreadful masquerade attair, and even Sir Har¬ 
grave’s barbarous treatment of me, down to the de¬ 
liverance he had so generously given me. 

How did he extol me, for what he called my noble 
frankness of heart! In that grace, he said, I excelled 
all the women he had ever conversed with. He as¬ 
sured me, that he would not wish to see a line that 
1 was not willing he shoukl see ; and that, if he came 
to a word or passage that he could suppose would 
be of that nature, it should have no place in his me¬ 
mory. 

Miss CJrandison called out—But the condition, Sir 
Charles— 

Is only this, replied I (I am sure of your candor. 
Sir); that you will correct me, where I am wrong, 
in any of my notions or sentiments. I have been 
very pert and forward in some of my letters; parti¬ 
cularly in a dispute that was carried on in relation 
to learning and languages. If 1 could not, for itn- 
fravcment-mke, more heartily bespeak your correc¬ 
tion than your approbation, I should be afraid of 
your eye there. 

Excellent Miss Byron ! Beauty shall not bribe me 
on your side, if I think you wrong in any point that 
you submit to my judgment: and if I am beauty- 
proof, 1 am sure nothing on earth can bias me. 

Miss Grandison said, she would number the let¬ 
ters according to their dates, and then would give 
them to me, tliat I might make such conditions with 
her brother, on the loan, as every one might be the 
better for. 


Breakfast being over. Miss Grandison renewed 
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the talk of' tlje visit made here by Mrs. O’Hara on 
Sunday lust. Miss Jervois very prettily expressed 
her grief for the trouble given her guardian by her 
unlmppy mother. He drew her to him, as he sat, 
with looks of tenderness; called her his dear Emily; 
and told her, she was the child of his compassion. You 
are called upon, my dear, said he, young as you are, 
to a glorious trial; and hitherto you have shone in 
it: 1 wish the poor woman would be but half as 
much the mother, as you would be the child ! But 
let us read her letter. 

His goodness ovorwhohued her. He took her mo¬ 
ther's letter out of liis pocket: she stood before him, 
drying her eyes, and endeavouring to suppress her 
emotion : and when he had unfolded the letter, he 
[>ut his arm round her waist. Surely, Lucy, he is 
the tenderest, as well as brave.st of men! What 
■would 1 give for a picture drawn but with half 
the life and love which shone out in his looks, as he 
cast his eyes, now on the letter, and now up to his 
Emily!—Poor woman! said he, two or three times, 
as he read : and, when he had done. You must read 
it, my dear, said he : there is the mother in it; we 
will acknowledge tlie mother, wherever we can find 
her. 

Why did not the dear girl throw her arms about 
bis neck, just then ?—She was ready to do so. O 
my best of guardians! said she; and, it was plain, 
w as but just restrained, by virgin modesty, from do¬ 
ing so; lier hands caught back, as it were, and rest¬ 
ing for a monjent on his shoulder: and she looked 
as nmch abashed, as if she had not checlced herself. 

I took more notice of this her grateful motion, 
than ajiy body else. I was affected with the beauti¬ 
ful che<i, anil udmired her for it. 

And must I, Sir, would you have me, read it ? I 
will retire to my chamber with it. 

VOJL. XI. L 
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He rose, took her hand, and, coming with her to 
me, put it into mine : Be so good, madam, to for¬ 
tify this worthy child’s heart, by your prudence and 
judgment, while she reads the mother, in the only 
instance that I have ever known it visible in this uii- 
luippy woman. 

Emily and I withdrew into the next room ; and 
there the good girl read the letter; but it was long 
in reading; her tears often interrupting her: and 
more than once, as wanting a refuge, she threw her 
arms about my neck, in silent grief. 

I called her twenty tender names; but 1 could not 
.say much: what could I ? The letter in some places 
affected me. It was the letter of a mother who 
seemed extremely sensible of hardships. Her guar¬ 
dian had promised observations upon it: I knew not 
then all tlie unhappy w'omati’s wickedness; I knew 
not but the husband might be in some fault.—What 
could I say ? I could not think of giving comfort to 
a daughter at the expence of even a bad mother. 

Miss (irandison came to us: she kissed the sobbing 
girl, and with tenderness, calling us her two loves, 
led us into the next room. 

Sir Charles, it seems, had owned, in our absence, 
that Mr. and Mrs. O’Hara, and Captain Salmonet, 
had made him a visit in town, on their return from 
Colnebrook, and expressed himself to be vexed at 
his own behaviour to them. 

Miss .lervois gave the letter to her guardian, and 
went behind his chair, on the back of which she 
leaned, while he looked into the letter, and made 
obscrvatioi\s upon what he read, as nearly in the 
following v'ords as I can remember. 

Jn unhappy itwther, whose faults have been bar¬ 
barously agyratnlcd —My Emily’s father was an in¬ 
dulgent husband ! He forgave this unhappy woman 
crimes, which very few men would have forgiven; 
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she was the wife of liis choice: he doted on her ; 
his first forgiveness of an atrocious crime hardened 
lier. 

When he could not live with her, he removed from 
place to place, to avoid her ; at last, afraid of her 
private machinations, which were of the blackest 
nature, he went abroad, in order to pursue that 
traffic in person, which he managed to great advan¬ 
tage by his agents and factors ; having first, however, 
made an handsome |)rovision for his wife. 

Thither, after some time piussed in riot and extra¬ 
vagance, she followed him. 

1 became acquainted with him at Florence. I found 
him to be a sensil)lc and honest man ; and every one 
whom he could serve, or assist, experienced his bene¬ 
volence. Not a single soul who knew him, but loved 
him, this wife excepted. 

She at that time insisted upon his giving up to her 
management, his beloved Emily ; and solemnly pro¬ 
mised reformation, on his compliance. She knew 
that the child would be a great fortune. 

I was with Mr. Jervois, on her first visit to him at 
Leghorn ; and, though I had heard her character to 
be very bad, wms inclined to befriend her. She was 
specious. 1 hoped that a mother, whatever ivife she 
made, could not but be a mother; and poor Mr. 
.Tervois had not been forward to say the worst of her. 
But she did not long save appearances. The whole 
English factory at Leghorn were witnesses of her 
flagrant enormities. She was addicted to an excess 
that left her no guard, and made her a stranger to 
that grace which is the glory of a woman. 

1 am told, that she is less frequently intoxicated 
than heretofore. 1 should be glad of the least sha¬ 
dow of reformation in her. That odious vice led her 
into every other, and hardened her to a sense of 
shame. Other vices, perhaps, at first, wanted that 
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to introduce them; but the most flagitious have been 
long habitual to her. 

Nothing but the justice due to the character of my 
departed friend, could have induced me to say what 
I have said of this imhappy woman. Forgive me, my 
Emily : but shall I not defend ymir father ?—I have 
not said the wtrrst 1 could say of his wife. 

Yet she writes, That her fmdtn have been harha- 
rmsly aggravated, in order to justify the HI usage of a 
husband, who, she says, was not faultless. Ill usage 
of a husband! Wretched woman ! She knew I 
must see this letter: how could she write thus ? She 


knows that 1 have authentic proofs in my custody, of 
his unexceptionable goodness to her; and confes¬ 
sions, under her own liand, of her guilt, and ingra¬ 
titude to him. 


But, my Emily—and he arose, and took her hand, 
her face overwhelmed with tears. You may rejoice in 
your father’s character; he was a good iqan, in every 
sense of the word. With regard to her, he had hut 
one fault; and that was, his indulgence—Shall I say, 
that after repeated elopements, after other men had 
cast* her off, he took her back ? When she had for¬ 
feited his love, his pity operated in her favour ; and 
she was hardened enough to despise the man who 
could much more easily forgive than punish her. I 
am grieved to be obliged tb say this; but repeat, 
that the memory of my friend must not he unjustly 
loaded. Would to heaven that I could suggest the 
shadow of a plea that would extenuate any part of 
her vileness, either respecting him or herself; let 
whose-soever character suffer by it, I would suggest 
it. How often has this worthy husband wept to me, 
for those faults of his wife, for which she could not 


be sorry. 

I discourage not these tears, my Emily, on what 
you have heard me say ; but let me now dry them up. 
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He took her own handkerchief, and tenderly wiped 
her cheeks : it is unnecessary, proceeded he, to say 
any tiling further, at this time, in defence of your 
father’s character; we come now to other parts of 
the letter, that will not, 1 hope, be so aficcting to 
the heart of a good child. 

She insists upon your making her a visit, or re¬ 
ceiving one from her ; she longs, she says, to see 
you ; to lay you in her bosom. She congratulates 
you, on your improvements: she very patheticalli/ 
calls upon you not to despise her— 

My dear girl! You shall receive her visit: she 
shall name her place for it, provided I am present. 
I shall think it a sign of her amendment, if she is 
really capable of rejoicing in your improvements, I 
have always told you, that you must distinguish be¬ 
tween the erhne and the tnother ; the one is intitled 
to your pity; the other calls I'or your abhorrence— 
Do you choose, my dear, to see your rnotlicr ?—I 
hope you do. Let not even the faulty have cause 
to complain of unkindness from us. There are faults 
that must be left to heaven to punish; and against 
the consequences of which it behoves us only to 
guard, lor our own sakes. I hope you are in a safe 
protection, and have nothing to fear irotn her: you 
are guardca, therefore. Can my Emily forget the 
terrors of the last interview, and calmly, in my pre¬ 
sence, kneel to her mother ? 

Whatever you command me to do, I will do. 

I would have you answer this letter. Invite her 
to the house of your guardian—I think you should 
not go to her lodgings; yet, if you incline to see her 
there, and she insists upon it, I will attend 3 mu. 

But, Sir, must I own her husband for my father ? 
Leave that to me, my dear: little things, puncti¬ 
lios, are not to be stood upon: pride shall have no 
concern with us. But 1 must first be satisfied, that 

L d 
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the man and she are actually married. Who knows, 
if they arty but his dependence on her annuity, and 
the protection she may hope for from him, may make 
it convenient to both, to live in a more creditable 
manner than hitherto she has aimed to do ? If she 
save but appearances, for the future, it will be a point 
gained. 

I will in every thing, Sir, do as you would have 
me. 

One thing, my dear, I think I will advise; if they 
are really mayied; if there be any prospect of their 
living tolerably together; you shall, if you please, 
(yOur fortune is very large) make them a handsome 
present; and give hope, that it will be an annual 
one, if the man behave with civility to your mother. 
She complains, that she is made poor and dependent. 
Poor if she be, it is her own fault; she brought not 
2001. to your father. Ungrateful woman ! he mar¬ 
ried her, as I hinted, for love. AVith 2001. a year, 
well paid, she ought not to be poor ; but dependent 
she must be. Your father would have given her a 
larger annuity, had he not known, by experience, 
that it was but strengthening her hands to do mis¬ 
chief : and to enable her to be more riotous. I found 
a declaration of this kind among his papers, after 
his death. This his intention, if there could have 
been any hope of a good use to be made of it, jus¬ 
tifies my advice to you, to enlarge her stipend: I will 
put it in such a way, that you, my dear, shall have 
the credit of it; anu 1 will take upon myself the ad¬ 
vice of restraining it to good behaviour, for their 
own sakes, and for yours. 

O Sir! how good you are! You now give me 
courage to wish to see my poor mother, in hopes that 
it will be in my power to do her good : continue to 
your Emily the blessing of your direction, and I shall 
be a happy girl indeed. O that my mother may be 
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married! that so she may be intitled to the best yoa 
shall advise me to do for her. 

I doubt her man is a man of the town, added he; 
but he may have lived long enough to see his follies. 
She may be tired of the life she has led. I have 
made several efforts to do her service; but have nO 
hope to reclaim her. I wish she may now be a wife 
in earnest. But this, I think, shall be my last effort 
•—Write, my dear ; but nothing of your intention. 
If she is not married, things must remain as they 
are. 

She hastened up stairs, and very soon returned, 
with the following lines: 

MAUAM, 

I beseech you to believe, that I am not wanting 
in duty to my mother. You rejoice my heart, when 
you tell me, that you love me. My guardian was 
so good, before 1 could have time to ask him, as 
to bid me write to you, and to let you know, that he 
will himself present me to you, whenever you please 
to favour me with an opportunity to pay my duty to 
you, at his liouse in St. James’s Square. 

Let me hope, my dear mamma, that you will not 
be so angry with your poor girl, as you was last time 
I saw you at Mrs. Lane’s ; and then I will see you 
with all the dnty^ that a child owes to her mother. 
For I am, and ever will be. 

Your dutiful daughter, 

KM ILIA JERVOIS. 

Sir Charles generously scrupled the last paragraph. 
We will not, I think, Emily, said he, remind a 
mother, who has written such a letter as that before 
us, of a behaviour that she should be glad to forget. 

Miss Grandison desired it might stand. Who 
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knows, said she, but it may make her ashamed of her 

outrageous behaviour at that time? 

She deserves not generous usage, said Lady L. ; 
she cannot feel it. 

Perhaps not, replied Sir Charles; but we should 
do proper things^or our oivn sukes, whether the per¬ 
sons are capable of feeling them as they ought, or 
not. What say you. Miss Pyron, to this last jiara- 
graph ? 

1 was entirely in his way of thinking, and for the 
reason he gav^ but the two ladies having given their 
opinion in a pretty earnest manner, and my lord say¬ 
ing, he thought it might pass, 1 was afraid it w ould 
look like bespeaking his favour at their expence, if 
I adopted his sentiments: I therefore declined giving 
my opinion. But being walling to keep Emily in 
countenance, who sat suspended in her judgment, as 
one who feared she had done a w-rong tiling; I said, 
It was a very natural jiaragraph, 1 thought, from 
Miss Jervois’s pen, as it wais written, 1 dared to say, 
rather in appreiiension of hard treatment, from what 
she remembered of the last, than in a spirit of re¬ 
crimination or resentment. 

The good girl declared it was. Both ladies, and 
my lord, said, I had distinguished well: but Sir 
Charles, though he said no more upon the subject, 
looked upon each sister wdth meaning; which I won¬ 
dered they did not observe. Dr. Bartlett was with¬ 
drawn, or I believe he would have had the honesty to 
speak out, which I had not: but the point w^as a 
point of delicacy and generosity ; and J thought 1 
should not seem to imagine, that I understood it 
better than they: nor did 1 think, that Sir Charles 
would have acquiesced with their opinion. 

Miss Jervois retired, to transcribe her letter. We 
all separated, to dress; and I, having soon made an 
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alteration in mine, dropt in upon Dr. Bartlett in hi* 
closet. 

I am stealing from this good man a little improve¬ 
ment in my geography: I am delighted with my 
tutor, and he professes to be pleased with his scholat; 
but sometimes more interesting articles slide in : btft 
now he had just begun to talk of Miss Jervois, as if 
he would have led, I thought, to the proposal hinted 
at by Miss CJrandison, from the letter she had so 
clandestinely seen, of my taking her under ray care, 
when Sir Charles entered the doctoils apartment. 
He would have withdrawn, when he satv me ; but 
the doctor, rising from his chair, besought him to 
oblige us with his company. 

I was silly : I did not expect to be caught there. 
But why was I silly on being found with Dr. Bart-* 
lett ?—But let me tell you, that I thought Sir Charles 
himself, at first addressing me, seemed a little un¬ 
prepared. You invited me in, doctor: here I am. 
But if yarn wen? upon a subject that you do not pur¬ 
sue, I shall look upon myself as an intruder, and 
will withdraw. 

We had concluded one subject, Sir, and were be¬ 
ginning another—I had just mentioned Miss Jer¬ 
vois. 

Is not Emily a good child. Miss Byron ? said Sir 
Charles. 

Indeed, Sir, she is. 

We then had some general talk of the unhappy 
situation she is in from such a mother; and I thought 
some hints would have been given of his desire that 
she should accompany me dowm to Northampton¬ 
shire ; and ray heart throbbed, to think how it would 
be brought in, and how I should behave upon it: 
and the more, as I was not to be supposed to have so 
much as heard of such a designed proposal. What 
would it have done, had I been prevailed upon t« 
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read the letter ? But not one word passed, leading to 
that subject. 

I now begin to /ear, that he has changed his mind, 
if that was his mind. Methinks I am more fond of 
having the good girl w'ith us, than I imagined it was 
possible I ever could have been. What a dilfcrent 
appearance have things to us, when they arc out of 
our power, to what the}' had when we believed they 
were in it ? 

But I see not, that there is the least likelihood that 
any thing, on which you had all set your hearts, can 
happen—I can’t help it. 

Emily, flattering girl! told me, slie saw great signs 
of attacliment to me in his eyes and behaviour; hut 
I see no grounds for such a surmise; his affections 
are certainly engaged. God bless him, whatever his 
engagements are!—When he was absent, encourag¬ 
ed by his sisters and Lord L. I thought pretty well 
of myself; but, now ho is present, I see so many ex¬ 
cellencies shining out in liis mind, in his air and 
^dress, that my humility gets the better of in\' 
ambition. 

Ambition! did I sayf Yes, ambition, Lucy. Is it 
not the nature of the passion we are so foolishly apt 
to call noble, to exalt t!ie object, and to lower, if not 
to debase, one’s self? [You see how Lord W. de¬ 
preciates me on the stan-e of fortune. I was loth to 
take notice of that before, because 1 knew, that were 
slendei'ness of fortune the oidy difficulty, the par¬ 
tiality of all my friends for their Harriet would j)ut 
them upon making eflbrts that I would sooner die 
than suffer to be made. This, Lucy, observe, is be¬ 
tween hooks.] 

I forget the manner in which Lord W.’s objection 
was permitted to go off—but I remember. Sir Charles 
made no attempt to answer it: and yet he tells my 
lord, that fortune is not a principal article with him; 
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and that lie has, an ample estate of his own. No 
question but a man’s duties will rise with his oppor¬ 
tunities. A man, therefore, may be as good with a 
less estate, as with a larger: and is not goodness the 
essential part of hapjiiness ? Be our station what it 
will, have we any concern hut humbly to acquiesce 
in it, and fulfil the duties belonging to that station ? 

But who, for selfish considerations, can wish to 
circumscribe the power of this good man ? The greater 
opportunities he has of doing good, the higher must 
be his enjoyment. No, Lucy, do not let us flatter 
ourselves. 

Sir Charles rejoices, on Sir Hargrave’s having just 
now, by letter, suspended the appointment till next 
week, of his dining with him at his house on the 
forest. 


LETTER XV. 

MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 

i BERT Sir Charles w ith Dr. Bartlett. They would 
have both engaged me to stay longer; but I thought 
the ladies vvould miss me, and think it particular to 
find me with him in the doctor’s closet. 

My lord and the two sisters were together in the 
drawing-room adjoining to the library: on my en¬ 
trance, Well, Harriet, said Miss Grandison, we will 
now endeavour to find out my brother: you must be 
present to yourself, and put in a word now-and-then. 
VVe shall see if Dr. Bartlett is right, when he says, 
that my brother is the most unreserved of men. 

Just then came in Dr. Bartlett—I think, doctor, 
said I-ady L. we will take your advice, and ask my 
brother all the questions in relation to his engage¬ 
ments abroad, that come into our heads. 
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She had not done speaking, when Sir Charles en¬ 
tered, and drew his- chair next me; and just iien I 
thought myself he looked upon me with equal be- 
ajignity ani respect. 

Miss Grandison began with taking notice of the 
letter, from which Dr. Bartlett, she said, had read 
some passages, of die happiness he had procured to 
Lord W. in ridding him of his woman. She wished, 
ehP told him, tliat she knew who was the lady he had 
in his thoughts to commend to my lord for a wife. 

I will have a little talk with her before 1 name her, 
even to you, my lord, and my sisters. I am sure 
my .sisters will approve of tljeir aunt, if she accept 
of my lord for a husband: I .shall pay my compliments 
to her, in my return from Grandison-hall.—Do you, 
Charlotte, choose to accompany me thither ? 1 must, 
I think, be present at the opening of the church. 1 
don’t ask you, my lord, nor you. Lady L. so short 
as my stay will be there. I purpose to go down on 
Friday next, and return the Tuesday following. 

Miss Gr. I think, brother, I should wish to be ex- 
dbsed. If, indeed, you would stay there a week or 
fortnight, I could like to attend you; and so, I dare 
say, would Lord and Lady L. 

Sir Ck. I must be in town on Wednesday next 
week; but you may stay the time you mention: you 
cannot pass it disagreeably in the neighbourhood of 
the hall; and there you will find your cousin Gran¬ 
dison: he will gallant you from one neighbour to 
another: and, if 1 judge by your freedoms with him, 
yon have a greater regard for him, than perhaps you 
know you have. 

Miss Gr. Your servant. Sir, bowing—But I w'ill 
take my revenge—Pray, Sir Charles, may I ask (we 
are ah brothers and sisters)— 

Sir Ck. Stop, Charlotte Cpleasantly): if you are 
going to ask any questions by way of revenge, I 
answer them not. 
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- Miss Gr. Revenge! Not revenge, neither— 
wlififi my Lord W. as by the passages Dr. Bartlett 
was so good as to read to us, proposed to you this 
lady for a wife, and that lady; your answers gave tw 
apprehension that you are not inclined to marry— 

Lady L. You are very unceremonious, Charlotte. 

Indeed, Lucy, she made me tremble. Sure he 
can have no lU/Uon that I have seen Uie ivhole let¬ 
ter—seen myself named in it. 

Miss Gr. What signifies cerejnony among rela¬ 
tions ? 

Sir Ch. Let Charlotte have her way. 

Miss Gr. Wliy then, Sir, I would ask—Don’t you 
intend one day to umrry i 

Sir Ch. 1 do, Charlotte. ^ sliall not think myself 
happy till I can obtain the hand of a worthy woman. 

I wa.s, I am afraid, Lucy, visibly affected: I knew 
not how' to stay; yet it would have looked worse to 
go. 

Miss Gr. Very well, Sir—And pray. Have you n<W, 
either abroad or at home, seen the woman you could 
wish to call yours ?—Don’t think me impertinent^ 
brother. 

Sir Ch. You cannot be impertinent, Charlotte. 
If you want to know any thing of me, it pleases me 
best, when you come directly to the point. 

Miss Gr. Well, then, if I cannot be impertinent; 
if j'ou are best pleased when you are njost freely' 
treated; and if you are inclined to marry; pray why 
did you decline the proposals mentioned by Lord W. 
in behalf of Lady I'rances N. of Liuly Anne 8. and I 
cannot tell how many more ? 

Sir Ch. The friends of the first-named lady pro¬ 
ceeded not generously M'itlj my&ther, in tliat nfiair. 
The whole family builds too much on the interest 
and quality of Iier father. I wanted not to depend 
upon any public man; I chose, as much as possible, 

M 
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to fix my happiness within my own little circle. I 
have strong passions: 1 am not without ambition. 
Had I loosened the reins to the latter, young man 
as I am, my tranquillity would have been pinned to 
the feather in another man’s cap. Does this satisfy 
you, Charlotte, as to Lady Frances ? 

Miss Gr. Why yes; and the easier, because there 
is a lady whom I could have preferred to Lady 
Frances. 

I should not, thought I, have been present at this 
conversation. Lord L. looked at me. Lord L. 
should 7iot have looked at me : the ladies did not. 

Sii- C/t. Who is she ? 

Miss Gi\ Lady Anne S. you knov". Sir—Pray, 
may I ask. Why that cofuld not bef 

Str C/i. Lady Anne is, 1 believe, a deserving 
woman; but her fortune must have been my princi¬ 
pal inducement, had I made my addresses to her. 
I never yet went so low as tliat alone, for an induce¬ 
ment to see a lady three times. 

Miss Gr. Then, Sir, you have made your addresses 
to ladies—abroad, I suppose ? 

Sir C/i. I thought, Charlotte, your curiosity ex¬ 
tended only to the ladies in England. 

Miss Gr. Yes, Sir, it extends to ladies in Eng¬ 
land, and out of England, if any there be that have 
kept my brother a single man, when such offers 
have been made him as w e think would have been 
unexceptionable. But you hint, then. Sir, that 
there are ladies abroad— 

Sir C/t. Take care, Cdiarlotte, that you make as 
free a respondeat, when it comes to your turn, as 
you are a questioner. 

Miss Gr. By your answers to my questions, Sir, 
teach me how I am to answer yours, if you have any 
to ask. 

Sir C/i. Very well, Charlotte. Have I not an- 
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swered satisfactorily your questions about the ladies 
3 'ou named ? 

71/m Gr. Pretty well. But, Sir, have you not 
seen ladies abroad whom you like better than either 
of tlit)se I have named—.linswer me to that. 

S7> CL 1 hare, Charlotte, and at home too. 

71/m 6'r. I don’t know what to say to you—But, 
pray. Sir, have you not seen ladies abroad whom you 
have liked better than any you ever saw at home ? 

Sir Ch. No. But tell me, Charlotte, to what does 
all this%;nd ? 

Miss Gr. Only, brother, that we long to have you 
happily married; and we are afraid, that your de¬ 
clining this proposal and that, is owing to some pre¬ 
vious attachment—and now all is out. 

Lord L. And now, my dear brother, all is out.— 

Lady L. If our brother will gratify our curiosity— 

Had I ever before, Lucy, so great a call upon me 
as now, for presence of mind ? 

Sir Charles sighed : he paused: and at last said— 
You are very generous, very kind, in your wishes to 
see me married. I have seen the lady, with whom, 
of all the women in the world, I think I could be 
happy. 

A fine blush overspread his face, and he looked 
down. Why, Sir Charles, did you blush? Why did 
you look down ? 'I’lic happy, thrice happy woman, 
was not present, was she?—Ah, No! no! no!— 

Sir Ch. And now, Charlote, what other questions 
have you to ask, before it comes to yo ur turn to 
answer some that I have to put to you / 

Miss Gr. Only one—Is the lady a foreign lady ? 

How every body but I looked at him, expecting 
his answer!—He really hesitated. At last, 1 think, 
Ciharlotte, you will excuse me, if I say, that this 
question gives me some pain—Because it leads to 
another, that j/’made, I cannot at present myself ansxeer 
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[Blit why so, Sir? thought I]: and if not made, if 
cannot ho of any signification to speak to this. 

Lord L. We worufd rttft give you pRin, Sir Cliarles: 
and yet— 

Sir Ch. What yrf, my do.ar Lord 

Lord L. When I was at I’lorence, t.here was much 
talk— 

Sir Ch. Of a lady of fhat city—()livia, my lord! 
—There was. She has fine qualities, hut unhajq^ily 
blended with others less approveabie.—Ri4 I have 
nothing to wish for from Olivia. She has none me 
too much honour. I should not so readily have 
nanicd her now, had she herself been more solicitous 
to conceal the distinction she honoured me with. 
But your lordship, I dare hope, never heard even ill- 
will open its month to her disreputation, only that 
she descended too tnuch in her regard for one object. 

Lord L. .Your character, Sir Charles, was as much 
to the reputation of her favour, as— 

Sir Ch. (ivtcrriiytingj O my lord, how brotherly 
partial! But, this lady out of the question, my peace 
has been broken by a tender fault in rny constitution 
—And yet I would not be without it. 

The sweet Emily arose, and, in tears, went to the 
window. A sob, endeavoured to be suppressed, call¬ 
ed our attention to her. 

Sir Charles went, and took her hand: Why weeps 
my Emily ? 

Because you, who so well deserve to be happy, 
seem not to be so. 

Tender e.Kampies, Lucy, are catching: I had much 
ado to restrain my tears. 

He kindly consoled her. My unhappiness, my 
dear, said he, arises chiefly from that of other people. 
I should but for that be nappy in myself, because I 
endeavour to accommodate my mind to bear inevita- 
evils, and to make, if possible, a virtue of noces- 
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sity: but, Charlotte, see how grave you have made 
us all! and yet I must enter with you upon a subject 
that possibly may be thought as serious by you, as 
tliat Mhich, at present, I wish to quit. 

“ Wish to quit!” “ The question gave him some 
pain, because it led to another, which he cannot 
himself, at present, answer!”—What, Lucy, let 
me ask you, before I follow him to his next subject, 
can you gather from what passed in that, already 
recited i If he is himself at an uncertainty, he may 
deserv^ to be pitied, and not blamed: but don’t 
you think he might have answered, whether the lady 
is a foreigner, or not ? —How could he know what 
the next question would have been i 

I had the assurance to ask Miss Grandison after- 
w-ards, aside. Whether any thing eonld be made out, 
or guessed at, by his eyes, when he spoke of having 
seen the woman he could prefer to all others ? For he 
sat next me; she over against him. 

I know not wliat to make of'him, said she: but be 
the lady native or foreigner, it is my humble opinion, 
that my brother is in love. He has all the symp¬ 
toms of it that 1 can guess by. 

I am of Charlotte’s opinion, Lucy. Such tender 
sentiments; such sweetness of manners; such gentle¬ 
ness of voice!—Love has certainly done all this for 
him; and the lady, to be sure, is a foreigner. It 
would be strange if such a man should not have en¬ 
gaged his heart in the seven or eiglit years past; and 
those from eighteen to twenty-six or seven, the most 
susceptible of a man’s life. 

But what means he, by saying, “ His peace has 
been broken by a tender fault in his constitution ?”— 
Compassion, 1 suppose, for some unhappy object.—I 
will soon return to town, and there prepare to throw 
myself into the arms of my dearest relations in North¬ 
amptonshire ; I shall otherwise, perhaps, add to the 

M 3 
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number of those who have broken his peace. But it 
is strange, methinks, that he could not have answer¬ 
ed, Whether the lady is a foreigner, or not. 

Dr. Bartlett, you are mistaken; Sir Charles Gran- 
dison is not so very wn-reserved a man as you said 
he was. 

But Oh! my dear little flattering Emily, how 
could you tell me, that you watched his eyes, and 
saw them always kindly bent on me ?—Yes, perhaps, 
when you thought so, he was drawing comparisons 
to the advantage of his fair foreigner, from my less 
agreeable leatures!— 

But this Olivia! Lucy. I want to know some¬ 
thing more of her. “Nothing,” he says, “to wish 
for from Olivia.”—Poor lady! Methinks I am very 
much inclined to pity her. 

Well, but I will proceed now to his next subject. 
I wish I could find some faults in him. It is a cruel 
thing to be under a kind of necessity to be angry 
with a man whom we cannot blame: and yet, in the 
next conversation, you w ill see him angry. Don’t 
you long, I.ucy, to sec how Sir Charles Grandison 
will behave wdien he is angry? 


LETTER XVI. 

MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 

Now, Charlotte, said he, (as if he had fully an.swer- 
ed the questions put to him—O these men !) let me 
ask you a question or two—I had a visit made me 
yesterday, by Lord G. What, my dear, do you in¬ 
tend to do with regard to him ?—But, perb.aps, you 
would choose to witiidraw with me, on this question. 
Miti Gr. I wish I had made to you the same 
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overture of withdrawing, Sir Charles, on the questions 
I put to you: if I had, I should have received more 
satisfaction, I fancy, than I can now boast of. 

Sir Ch. I will withdraw with you, if you please, 
and hear any other questions you have to put to me. 

Miss Gr. You can put no questions to me, Sir, 
that I shall hc^c any objection to answer before this 
company. 

Sir Ch. You know my question, Charlotte. 

Miss Gr. What would you advise me to do in that 
aft’air, brother ? 

Sir CL I have only one piece of advice to give 
you:—it is, that you will either encourage or dis¬ 
courage his address—if you know your own'mind. 

Aliss Gr. I believe, brother, you want to get fid 
of me. 

Sir CL Then you intend to encourage Lord G. ? 

AJiss Gr. Does that follow'. Sir ? 

Sir Ch. Or you could not have supposed, that I 
wanted to part with you. But, come, Charlotte, let 
us retire. It is very diHieult to get a direct answer 
to such questions as these, from ladies, before com¬ 
pany, though the company be ever so nearly related 
to them. 

Aliss Gr. I can answer, before this company, ahy 
questions that relate to Lord G. 

Sir CL I'hen you don't intend to encourage him ? 

Aliss Gr. I don’t see how that follows, neither, 
from what I said. 

Sir Ch. It does, very clearly. I am not an abso¬ 
lute stranger to the language of women, C’harlotte. 

Aliss Gr. I thought my brother too polite to re¬ 
flect upon the sex. 

Sir Ch. Is it to reflect upon the sex to say, that I 
am not an absolute stranger to their language ^ 

Miss Gr. I protest, 1 think so, in the way you 
spoke it. 
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Sir Ch. Well then, try if you cannot find a lan¬ 
guage to speak in, that may tiot bo capable of such 
an interpretation. 

Miss Gr. I am afraid you are displeased with me, 
brother. I will answer more directly. 

Sir Ch. Do, my Charlotte : I, have promised Lord 
(it. to procure him an answer. 

Miss Gr. Is the question he puts. Sir, a brief one 
—On or o/f? 

Sir Ch. Trust tne, Charlotte: you may, even with 
your punctilio. 

Miss Gr. Will 3^011 not advise me, Sir? 

Sir Ch. I will—To pursue your inclination. 

Miss Gr. Suppose, if I knewyowrs, that would 
turn the scale ? 

Sir Ch. Is the balance even ? 

Miss Gr. I can’t sa}' that, neither. 

Sir Ch. Then dismiss my Lord G. 

Miss Gr. Indeed, brother, you are angry with me. 

Sir Ch. C addressivy; him self to me.) I am sure. Miss 
Byron, that I shall find, in such points as this, a very 
different sister in you, when 1 come to he favoured 
with the perusal of your letters. Your cousin Ifeeves 
once said. That when you knew your own mind, you 
never kept an)' one in suspense. 

Miss Gr. But 1, brother, can’t say that I know my 
mind absolutely. 

Sir Ch. That is another thing; I am silent. Only 
when you do, I shall take it for a favour, if you w'ill 
communicate it to me, for your service. 

Miss Gr. I am among my best friends—Lord I., 
what is your advice ? Sir Charles does not incline to 
give me his? 

Sir Ch. It is owing to my regard to your own in- 
cliaations, and not to displeasure or petulance, that 
latto not. 

Lord L. I have a very good opinion of Lord G. 
What is yours, my dear ? to Lady L. 
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Jjadif L. I really think very well of my Lord G. 
Vvliat is yours. Miss Byron i 

Harriet. I believe Miss Orandison must be the 
sole determiner, on this occasion. If she has no 
objection, I presume to think, that no one else can 
have any. 

Afiss Gr. Explain, explain, Harriet— 

Sir C/i. Miss Byron answers as she always does; 
penetration and prudence, ■with her, never quit com¬ 
pany. If I liave the honour to explain her sentiments 
in giving mine, take both as follow: My Lord G. is 
a good-natured, mild man; he will make a woman 
l)a[)py, who has some share of prudence, though she 
has a still greater share of will. (Charlotte is very 
lively: she loves her jest almost as well as she loves 
her friend— 

Miss Gr. IJow, brother! 

.S',V Ch. .^nd Lord G. will not .stand in competi¬ 
tion with her,- in that res})'c‘Ct: there should not be 
a rival:")' in ]>articular qualities, in marriage. 1 have 
known a poet commence a hatred to his wife, on her 
being complimented with making better verses than 
he. Let Charlotte agree upon those qualities in 
which she will allow her husband to excel; and he 
allow, in her, those .she has a desire to monopolize : 
and all may do well. 

Miss Gr. Then I.ord G. must not be disputed 
with, 1 presume, were I to be his wife, on the subject 
of moths and butterflies. 

Sir Ch. Yet Lord G. may give them tip, when he 
has a more considerable trifle to amuse himself with. 
Pardon me, Charlotte—Are you not, as far as we 
have gone in this conversation, a pretty trifler ? 

MissGr. (hou'ing) Thank you, brother. The epi¬ 
thets pretty, and young, and little, are great qualifiers 
of harsh n'ords. 

Sir Ch. But do you like Sir Walter Watkyns bet¬ 
ter than Lord G. ? 
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Miss Gr. I think not. He is not, 1 believe, so 
good-natured a man as tlic other. 

Sir Ch. I am glad you make that distinction, 
Charlotte. 

Miss Gr. You think it a necessary one in my case, 
I suppose. Sir? 

Sir Ch. I have a letter of his to answer. He is 
very urgent witli me for my interest with you. I am 
to answer it. Will you tell me, my sister, (giving 
her the letter) what I shall say ? 

/17m Gr. C‘^firr perusing if) Why, ay, poor man ! 
he is very much in love : hut I should have some 
trouble to teach liim to spell: and yet, they' say, he 
has both Fi’ench and Italian at his fingers ends. 

She then began to pull in pieces the letter. 

Sir Ch. I will not permit (hat, Charlotte. Pray 
return me the letter. A w'oman is least of all intitled 
to ridicule a lover whom she does not intend to en¬ 
courage. If she has a good opinion of herself, the 
will pity him. Vt'hether she has or not, if she 
wounds, she should heal. Sir Walter may address 
himself to a hundred women, who for the sake of 
his gay appearance and good estate, will forgive him 
his indifierent spelling. 

MissGr. 'I'he fluttering season is approaching. 
One wants now-and-theu a dangling fellow or two 
after one in public: perhaps I have nojt seen enough 
of either of these to determine which to choose. Will 
you not allow one, since neither of them have very 
striking merits, to behold them in different lights, in 
order toenaltle one’s self to judge which is the most 
tolerable of the two ? Or, whether a still more toler¬ 
able wretch may' not offer. 

She spoke this in her very archest manner, serious 
as the subject was; and seriously as her brother 
wished to know her inclinations. 

ISir Charles turned to Lord L. and gravely said, 1 
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wonder how our cousin Everard is amusing himself 
at this instant, at the hall. 

She was sensible of the intended rebuke, and asked 
liiin to forgive her. 

Wit, my lord, continued he, inattentive to the 
pardon slie asked, is a dangerous weapon : but that 
species oi' it wliich cannot shine without a foil, is 
not ii wit to be proud of. The lady before me 
(what is her name ?) and I, have been both under 
a mistake: I took her for my sister Charlotte; she 
took me for our cousin Everard. 

Every one felt the severity. It seemed to pierce 
me, as if directed to me. So unusually severe from 
Sir Charles Graiidison ; and delivered with such se¬ 
rious unconcern in the manner; I would not, at 
that moment, have been Miss Grandison for the 
world. 

She did not know which way to look. Lady L. 

(amiable woman !) felt it for her sister: tears were 
in the eyes of both. 

At last Miss (irandison arose. 1 will take away 
the impostor. Sir ; and when I can rectify niy mis¬ 
take, and bring you back your sister, 1 hope you will 
receive her witi; your usual goodness. 

My Charlotte! my sister! (taking her hand) you 
must not be vciy angry with me. 1 love to feel the 
Aarr edge of your wit; but wlien I was bespeaking 
your attention upon a very serious subject; a sub¬ 
ject tliat concerned the liapjuness of your future life, 
and if yours, mine ; and you could be able to say 
sometliing that became only the mouth of an un¬ 
principled woman to say ; liow could I forbear to 
wish tliat some oi/icr woman, and not my .sister, had 
said it ?— 'l imes ami occasions,,my dear Charlotte ! 

Ko more, 1 beseech you. Sir: 1 am sensible of my 
folly. Let me retire. 

I, Charlotte, will retire; don’tyoa; but tiXe the 
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comfort your friends are disposed to f^ivc you. Emily, 
one word with you, niy dear. She flew to him, 
and they went out together. 

There, said Miss (Irandison, has he taken tlm 
girl with him, to warn her against falling into my 
tb%. 

Dr. Bartlett retired in silence. 

Lady L. expressed her concern for her sister; but 
said. Indeed, Charlotte, 1 was afraid you would curry 
the matter too far. 

Lord L. blamed her. Indeed, sister, he bore 
with you a great while; and the affair was a serious 
one. He had engaged very seriously, and even from 
principle, in it. O Miss Byron! he will be de¬ 
lighted with you, when he comes to read your pa¬ 
pers, and sees jmur treatment of the hmnble servants 
you resolved not to encourage. 

Yes, yes, Harriet will shine, at my expence: but 
may she !— Since I have lost my' brother’s favour, I 
pray to heaven, that she may gain it. But lie shall 
never again have reason to say I take him for my 
cousin Everard. But was I very wicked, Harriet ? 
—Deal fairly with me. Was 1 very wicked ? 

I thought you wrong all the way: I was afraid for 
yog. But, for what you last said, about encouraging 
men to dangle after you, and seeming to aim at 
making new conquests, I could have chidden you, 
had you not had your brother to hear it. Will you 
forgive me ? (whispering her) They were the words 
of a very coquet; and the air was so arch !—Indeed, 
my Charlotte, you were very much out of the way. 

So!—Every hotly against me!—I must have been 
wrong indeed— 

Tl»e time, the occasion, was wrong, sister Char¬ 
lotte, said Lord L. Had the subject been of less 
weig^, your brother would have passed it off as 
pleasantly as he has always before done your vivaci¬ 
ties. 
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Very happy, replied she, to have such a character, 
that every-body must be in fault who differs from 
liini or oltcnds him. 

In the midst of his displeasure, Charlotte, said 
I^ady L. he forgot not the brother. The subject, 
bo told you, concerned the happiness of your future 
life ; and, Wyours, his. 

()jie remark, resumed Lord L. I must make, to 
Sir (diarles’s hemour (take it not amiss, sister Char¬ 
lotte): not the least hint did he give of your error 
relating to a certain affair; and yet he must tliink of 
it, so lately as he has extricated you from it. His 
aim, evidently, is, to amend, not to wound. 

i think, my lord, retorted Miss Grandison, with a 
glow in her clieeks, you might have spared your re¬ 
mark. If the one brother did not recriminate, the 
other needed uot to remind. My lord, you have 
not my thanks for your remark. 

This affected good Lady L. Pray, sister, blame 
not my lord : you will lose my pity, if you do. ■ Are 
not wo four united in one cause ? Surely, Charlotte, 
we aie to speak our whole hearts to each other! 

So!—I have brought man and wife upon me now. 
Please the Lord I will be married, in hopes to have 
somebody on ray side, liut, Harriet, say, am I 
wrong again ? 

I lu^)e, my dear Miss Grandison, replied I, tliat 
what you said to my lord, was in pleasantry: and 
if so, the fault was, that you spoke it with too grave 
an air. 

Well, well, let me take hold of your hand, my 
dear, to help me out of this new difficulty. I am 
dreadfully out of luck to-day. I am sorry I spoke not 
my pleasantry with a pleasant air—Yet were not you 
likew ise guilty of the same fault. Lady L.? Did not 
you correct me with too grave an air i 

N 
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I am very willing, returned Lady L. it should pasc 
so: but, my dear, you must not, by your petulance, 
rob yourself of the sincerity of one oi' the best hearts 
in the world; looking with complacency at her lord. 

He bowed to her with an affectionate air.—Happy 
couple! 

As I hope to live, said Miss Grandison, 1 thought 
you all pitied me, when Sir Charles laid so heavy a 
band upon me; and so he seemed to think, by wliat 
he said at going out. How did you deceive me, all 
of you, by your eyes ! * 

I do assure you, said my lord, I did pity you : 
but had 1 not thought my sister in fault, 1 should 

Vdl. 

Your servant, my lord. You are a nice distiu- 
guisher. 

And njuni one, Cliarlotte, rejoined Lady L, 

No doubt of it, Lady 1,. and that was your motive 
too. I beseech you, let me not be deprived of your 
pity. I have yo«r.« also, Harriet, upon the same kind 
consideration. 

Vvhy now this archness becomes you, Charlotte, 
said I [1 was willing it should pass so, Lucy]: this 
is pretty pleasantry. 

It is a pretty specimen of Charlotte’s penitence, 
said Lady L. 

1 was glad Lady L. spoke this with an air of good 
humour; but Miss Grandison withdrew upon it, not 
well pleased. 

We heard her at her harpsichord, and wc all joined 
her. Emily also was drawn to us, by the music. 
Tell me, my dear, said Miss Grandison to her 
^stopping) Have you not bad all my faults laid be¬ 
fore you, for your caution ? 

Indeed, madam, my guardian said but one w’ord 
about you; and this was it: I love iny sister: she 
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has amiable qualities: we are none of us right at all 
times. You see, Emily, that I, in chiding her, spoke 
with a little too much petulance. 

God for ever bless my brother! said Miss Gran- 
dison, in a kind of rapture: but now his goodness 
makes my flippancy odious to myself—Sit down, my 
child, and play your Italian air. 

This brought in Sir Charles. %Ie entered with a 
look of serenity, as if nothing had passed to disturb 
him. 

When Emily had done playing and singing. Miss 
Grandison began to make apologies: but he said. Let 
us forget each other’s failings, Charlotte. 

Notice being given of dinner. Sir Charles com- 
plaisantlv led his sister Charlotte to her seat at the 
table. 

A most intolerable superiority !—I wish he would 
do something wrong; something cruel: if he would 
but bear malice, would but stiffen his air by resent¬ 
ment, it would be something. As a man, cannot he 
be lordly, and assuming, and where he is so much 
regarded, I may say feared, nod his imperial signifi¬ 
cance to his vassals about him ?—Cannot he be im¬ 
perious to servants, to shew' his displeasure with 
principals ?—No! it is natural to him to be good and 
just. His whole aim, as my lord observed, is “ to 
convince and amend ; and not to w'ound or hurt.” 

After dinner. Miss (irandison put into my hands 
the p:ireel of my letters which I had consented Sir 
Charles should see. Miss Byron, Sir, said she, will 
oblige you with the perusal of some of her letters. 
You w'ill in them see another sort of woman than 
your Charlotte. May 1 amend, and be but half as 
good!—When you have read them, you will say. 
Amen ; and, if your {)raycr take place, will be sa¬ 
tisfied with your sister. 

He received them from me, standing up, bowing; 
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and kissed the pajwrs, with an air of gallantry that I 
thought greatly became him [O the vanity of the 
girl! methinks my uncle says, at this place.] He 
put them in his pocket. 

Without conditions, Harriet ? said Miss Grandi- 
son. Except those of candor, yet correction, an¬ 
swered I. Again he bowed to me. 

I don’t know wlfet to say to it, Lucy; but I think 
Sir Charles looks highly pleased to hear me praised; 
and the ladies and my lord miss no opportunity to 
say kind things of me. But could he not have an¬ 
swered Miss Grandison’s question, w'hether his fa¬ 
vourite was a foreigner, or not ?—Had any other 
question arisen afterwards, that he had not cared to 
answer, he could but have declined answering it, 
as he did that. 

What a great deal of writing does the reciting of 
half an hour or an hour’s conversation make, when 
there are three or four speakers in company; and one 
attempts to write what each says in the first person! 
I am amazed at the quantity, on looking back. But 
it will be so in narrative letter-writing. Did not 
you, Lucy, write as long letters, when you went 
with your brother to Baris ?—1 forget. Only this I 
remember, that I always was sorry when I came to 
the end of them. I am afraid it is quite otherwise 
with mine. 

By the way, I am concerned that Lady D. is an¬ 
gry with me: yet, methinks, she shews, by her 
anger, that she had a value for me. As to what you 
tell me of Lord D.’s setting his heart on the pro¬ 
posed alliance, I am not so much concerned at that, 
because he never saw me ; and had the affair been 
in his own power, ’tis likely he would not have been 
very solicitous about his success. Many a one, 
Lucy, I believe, has found an ardour, when repuls¬ 
ed, which th^y would never have known, had they 
succeeded. 
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Lady Betty, and Miss Clements, were so good as 
to make me a visit, this afternoon, in their way to 
Windsor, where they are to pass two or three days. 
They lamented my long absence from town; and 
Lady Betty kindly regretted for me, the many fine 
entertainments I had lost, both public and private, 
by my country excursion at this unpropitious season 
of the year, as she called it; shrugging her shoulders, 
as if in compassion for my rustic taste. 

(Jood lady ! she knew not that 1 am in company 
that want not entertainments out of themselves. 
They have no time to kill, or to delude : on the con¬ 
trary, our constant complaint is, that titne flies too 
fast: and I am sure, for my part, I am forced to be 
a manager of it; since, between conversation and 
writing, 1 have not a moment to spare: and I never 
in my life devoted so few hours to rest. 

Sir tdiarles spoke very handsomely of Miss Cle¬ 
ments, on occasion of Miss (Irandison’s saying, she 
was a plain, but good young woman. She is not a 
beauty, said he ; but she has (jualities that are more 
to be admired than mere beauty. 

Would .she not, asked Lady L. make a good wife 
for Lord W. ? I'liere is, said Sir Charles, too great 
a disparity in years. She has, and must have, too 
many hopes. My Lord W.’s wife will, probably, be 
confined six months, out of twelve, to a gouty man’s 
chamber. She must therefore be one who has out¬ 
lived half her hopes: she must have been acquainted 
with affliction, and known di.sappointment. She 
must consider her marriage witli him, though as an 
act of condescension, yet partly as a preferment. 
Her tenderness will, by this means, be engaged; 
yet her dignity supported: and if she is not too 
much in years to bring my lord an heir, he w ill then 
be the most grateful of men to her. 

My dear brother, said Miss Grandison, forgive me 
K 3 
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all my faults; your actions, your sentiments, shall 
be the rule of mine!—But who can come up to 
you ? The Danbys—Lord W.— 

Any-body may, Charlotte, interrupted Sir Charles, 
who will be guided by the well-known rule of Doing 
to others, m you ’mould they should do unto yon. Were 
you in the situation of the Danbys, of Lord W. 
would you not wish to be done by, as I have done, 
and intend to do, by them ? What must be those 
who, with hungry eyes, wait and wish for the death 
of a relation? May they not be compared to savages 
on the sea-shore, who look out impatiently for a 
wreck, in order to plunder and prey upon the spoils 
of the miserable ? Lord W. has been long an un¬ 
happy man, from want of principles : I shall rejoice, 
if I can be a means of convincing him, by his own 
experience, that he was in a wrong course, and of 
making l]is latter days happy. Would I not, in niy 
decline, wish for a nephew that had the same no¬ 
tions ? And can I expect such a one, if I set not the 
example ? 

Pretty soon after supper. Sir Charles left us; and 
Miss Grandison seeing me in a reverie, said, I will 
lay my life, Harriet, you fancy my brother is gone 
up to read your letters.— Nay, you are in the right; 
for he whispered as much to me, before be with¬ 
drew. But do not be apprehensive, Harriet (for 
she saw me concefned); you have nothing to fear, I 
am sure. 

Lady L. said, that her brother’s notions and mine 
were exactly alike, on every subject: but yet, Lucy, 
when one knows one’s cause to be under actual ex¬ 
amination, one cannot but have some heart-akes.— 
Yet why ?—If his favourite woman is a foreigner, 
what signifies his opinion of my letters ?—And yet 
it does: one would be willing to be well thought 
of by the worthy. 
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LETTER XVII. 

MISS BYHON. IN COHTINUATION. 


Thursday, March 23. 

We sat down to breakfast this morning: Miss 
Grandisoa dismissed the attendants, as soon as Sir 
C'harles entered tlie room. 

He addressed himself to me, the moment he saw 
me: Admirable Miss B)Ton, said he, what an enter¬ 
tainment have your letters given me, down to a 
eertain period!—How, at and after that, have they 
distressed me, for your sufferings from a savage !— 
It is well for him, and perhaps for me, that I saw 
not sooner this latter part of your affecting story: I 
have read through the whole parcel. 

He took it from his bosom, and, with a respectful 
air, presented it to me—Ten thousand thanks for 
the favour—I dare not hope for further indulgence 
—Yet not to say, how desirous I am—But forgive 
me—Think me not too great an encroacher— 

I took them. 

Surely, brother, said Miss Grandison, you cannot 
already have read the whole ! 

J have—I could not leave them—I sat up late—• 

And so, thought I, did your sister Harriet, Sir. 

Well, brother, said Miss Grandison, and what are 
the faults f 

Faults! Charlotte.—Such a noble heart! such an 
amiable frankness! No prudery! No coquetry! Yet 
so much, and so justly, admired by as many as have 
had the happiness to approach her!—Then, turning 
to me, 1 honour you, madam, for the goodness, the 
greatness of your heart. 

How I blushed! how I trembled! How, though 
so greatly flattered, was I delighted! 
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Is Miss Byron, in those letters, all perfect, all 
faultless, all excellence. Sir Charles ? asked Miss 
Grandison: is thereno—Butlam sensible (though you 
have raised my envy, I assure you) that Miss Byron’s 
is another sort of heart than your poor Charlotte’s. 

But I hope. Sir, said I, that you will correct— 

You called upon me yesterday, interrupted he, to 
attend to the debate between you and Mr. Walden: 
I think I have something to observe upon that sub¬ 
ject. I told you, that beauty should not bribe me. 
I have very few observations to make upon it. 

Lady L. Will you give us, brother, your opinion, 
in writing, of what you have read* ? 

Sir Ch. 'I’hat would fill a volume : and it would 
be almost all panegyric. 

How flattering !—But this foreign lady, Lucy ?— 

Lady L. began another subject.— 

Pray', brother, said she, let me revive one of the 
topics of yfesterday—Concerning Lord G. and Sir 
Walter Watkyns—And I hope you, Charlotte, will 
excuse me. 

Miss Gv. If it can be revived, without reviving 
the memory of my flippant folly—Not else will 1 ex¬ 
cuse you. Lady L. And casting her eye bashfully 
round her. Dr. Bartlett withdrew ; but as if he had 
business to do. 

Lady L. Then let me manage this article for my 
sister. You said, brother, that you have engaged 
to give Lord G. either hope, or otherwise— 

Sir Ch. Lord G. was very earnest with me for my 
interest with my sister. I, supposing that she is now 
absolutely disengfiged, did undertake to let him know 
what room he bad for hope, or if any ; but told him, 
that I would not, by any means, endeavour to influ¬ 
ence her. 

Lady L. Charlotte is afraid, that you would not, 
* This subject is spoken to by Sir Charles, vol. vi. 
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of yourself, from displeasure, have revived the sub¬ 
ject—Not that she values— 

There she stopt. 

Sir Ch. I might, at the time, be a little petulant: 
but I should have revived the subject, because I had 
engaged to procure an answer for an absent person, 
to a question that was of the highest importance to 
him: but, perhaps, I should have entered into the 
subject with Ciharlotte when we were alone. 

Lady L. She can have no objection, I believe, to 
let all of us, who are present, know her mind, on this 
occasion. 

Miss Gr. To be sure I have not. 

Lady L. What signifies mincing the matter ? I 
undertook, at her desire, to recal the subject, because 
you had seemed to interest yourself in it. 

Sir Ch. 1 think I know as much of Charlotte’s 
mind already, from wliat you have hinted. Lady L. 
as 1 ouglit to be inquisitive about. 

Lady L. How so, brother ? What have I said ? 

Sir Ch. What meant the words you stopt at —Not 
that she values ? —Now, though I will not endeavour 
to lead her choice in behalf of a prince ; yet would I 
be earnest to oppose her marriage with a man for 
whom she declaredly has no value. 

Lady L. You are a little sudden upon me. Sir 
Charles. 

SirCh. You must not think the words you stopt 
at. Lady L. slight words: principle, and Charlotte’s 
future happiness, and that of a worthy man, are con¬ 
cerned here. But perhaps you mean no more, than 
to give a little specimen of lady-like pride in those 
words. It is a very hard matter for women, on such 
occasions as these, to be absolutely right.—Dear 
Miss Byron, bowing to me, excuse me.—There is 
one lady in the world that ought not, from what I 
have had the honour to see, on her own account, to 
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take amiss my freedom with her sex, though she 
perhaps will on that of those she loves. But have I 
not some reason for what I say, when even Lady L. 
speaking for her sister on this concerning subject, 
cannot help throwing in a salVo for the pride of her 
sex ? 

Harriet. I doubt not. Sir, but LadyL. and Miss 
Grandison will explain themselves to vour satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Lady L. then called upon her sister. 

Miss Gr. Why, as to value—and all that—To be 
sure—Lord G.—is not a man, that—(and she look¬ 
ed round her on each person)—that a woman— 
Hem !—that a Mmman—But, brother, I think you 
are a little too ready—to—to—A word and a bIo«', 
as the saying is, are two things.—Not that—And 
there she stopt. 

Sir Ch. (smiling) O my dear Lord L.! What 
shall we say to these Not that's i Were I my cousin 
Everard, 1 am not sure but 1 should suppose, when 
ladies were suspending unnecessarily, or with af¬ 
fectation, the happiness of the man they resolve 
to marry, that they were reflecting on themselves 
by an indirect acknowledgment of sef-denial — 

Miss Gr. Good God ! brother. 

I was angry at him, in my mind. How came this 
good man, thought 1, by such thoughts as these, of 
our sex ? What, Lucy, could a woman do with such 
a man, v. ere he to apply to her in courtship, whether 
she denied or accepted of him ? 

Sir Ch. You will consider. Lady L. that j oii and 
Charlotte have brought this upon yourselves. That I 
call female pride, which distinguishes not either time, 
company, or occasion. You will remember, that 
Lord G. is not here; we are all brothers and sisters : 
and why, Charlotte, do you approve of entering upon 
the subject in this company; yet come witli your 
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exceptions, as if Lord G. had his father present, or 
pleading for him ? These Not that she values, and so- 
forth, are so like the dealings between petty chap¬ 
men and common buyers and sellers, that I love 
properly (observe that 1 say properly) to discourage 
them among persons of sense and honour. But 
come, Charlotte, enter into your own cause: you 
are an excellent pleader, on occasion. You know, 
or at least you ought to know, your own mind. I 
never am ibr encouraging agency (Lady L. excuse 
me—Will you give up yours ?) where principals can 
be present. 

Ludii L. Witli all my heart. I stumbled at the 
very threshold. E’en, Charlotte, be your own ad¬ 
vocate. The cause is on. 

Miss Or. by, I don’t know what to say.—My 
brother will be so peremptory, perhaps— 

Sir Ch. A good sign I’or somebody—Don’t you 
think so, madam ? to me.—But the snail will draw in 
its horns, if the finger hastily touch it—Come, no 
good sign, perhaps, Charlotte.—1 will not be pe¬ 
remptory. You shall be indulged, if you have not 
already been indulged enough, in all the pretty cir- 
cumambages customary on these occasions. 

MissGr. 'I'his is charming !—But pray. Sir, what 
is your advice, on this subject ? 

Sir Ch. In our former conversation upon it, I told 
you what I thought of my lord’s good humour; 
what of your vivacity—Can you, Charlotte, were you 
the wife ol’ Lord (i. content yoursell' now-and-then 
to make him start, by the lancet-like delicacy of your 
wit, without going deeper than the skin ? Without 
exposing him (and yourself for doing so) to the ri¬ 
dicule of others I Can you bear with his foibles, if 
he can bear with yours'l And if the forbearance is 
greater on his side, than on yours, can you value him 
for it, and for his good humour ? 
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Gr. Finely run ofl‘, upon my word! 

SirCh. I am afraid only, that you will be able, 
Charlotte, to do wliat you will with him. I am sorry 
to have cause to gay, that I have seen very good wo¬ 
men who have not known how to bear indulgence ! 
—Waller was not absolutely wrong, as to such, when 
he said, “ that women were born to be controulcd.” 
If controul is likely to be necessaiy, it will be with 
women of such charming spirits as you know whose, 
Charlotte, who wUl not confine to time and place 
their otherwise agreeable vivacities. 

Miss Gr. Well, but. Sir, if it should cliance to 
be so, and I were Lord G.’s upper servant; for eou- 
iroid implies dominion; what a fine advantage w ould 
lie have in a brother, who could direct him so well 
(though he might still, perhaps, be a bachelor) how 
to manage a wife so flippant! 

Sir Ch. Bachelors, Charlotte, are close observers 
It is not every married couple, if they were solicitous 
to have a bachelor marry, that should admit him into 
a very close intimacy with themselves. 

Miss Gr. (archly) Pray, Lord L. did we not once 
hear our cousin Eventird make an observation of this. 
nature ? 

Sir Ch. Fairly retorted, Charlotte!—But how 
came your cousin Everard to make this observation ? 
J once heard you say, that he was but a common ob¬ 
server. Every married pair is not Lord and Lady L. 

Miss Gf. Well, w'cll, I believe married people 
must do as well as they can. But may 1 ask you, 
brother. Is it owing to such observations as those you 
have been making, tliat you are now a single man i 

Sir Ch. A fair question from you, Charlotte. 1 
answer. It is not. 

Miss Gr. I should be glad, with all ray heart, to 
know what is. 

Sir Ch. When the subject comes fairly on the 
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carpet, your curiosity iiuiy perl aj)s be gratified. IJut 
teil me. Do you intend tJiat tlie .sui>ject you iiad 
engaged Lady L. to iiUroduce, in relation to Lord 
(i. and Sir Walter Watkyns, should be dismissed, 
at present? I mean not to ha peicnipUiiy, Charlotte: 
be not afraid to answer. 

jlJitoi Gr. Why" that’s kind. No, I can’t say', that 
T do : and yet I frankly confess, that J had much ra- 
iiier ask, than unsivcr questions, "iou knoxo, biiy 
that 1 lun t? a wicked curiosity. 

Sir CL \Vcll, Charlotte, you will .had me, wicked 
as y ou call it, very' reatly, at a proper time, to gratify 
it. 'I'o some tilings that you may want to know, in 
relation to my situation, y ou needed not now' to liave 
bee'll a stranger, had J had the pleasure of being 
moie with you, and had you yourself been as explicit 
: s I vrould h.ive v. ished you to be. ikit the crisis is 
at liand. V\ hen 1 am certain myself, you shall not 
be in doubt. I u ouid not snpjiose that my haj'piuess 
is a, matter of iiidifferenee to my' sisters ; and ii'.'t ?je 
rot, 1 s.houhl be ciigratelul not to h'l them knovir 
tvery-thing- 1 know, t.ial Ls liiielv' to afi'eet it. 

See! l^ucy. kvlait euo be gatlien d I'roio ail this? 
I’ut Ml this speech iitis a nelile sound with it : (iou’t 
you Ihiiik it has? It is, J thaiK, worthy ol‘ ,"ir 
Cliarles (irandison. iSul by wl, it clouds does tlsis 
sun seem toobscured ? lie says, however, dial 
the crisis is at hand —Solemn words, as they strike 
me. Ah, Lucy! — Ihi.t this is my ])raycr—.May the 
crisis produce happiness to iiini, lot wliowil! he uu- 
hajijiy. 

Miss Cr. You are ah' ay ;s good, noble, imiform— 
Citriasity, time beliiiul me, ami lie still!—.end 
yet, brotlier, like a favoured sipii. r.'! rcjiuLsed, t am 
afraid it will be soon u])on my .' houlder, it'the crisis 
be suspended. 

VOL. XI. 
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“ Crisis is at hand,” Luc}^!—I cannot got over 
these words; and yet they make my heart ake. 

Sir Ch, But notv, CharJotte, as to your two ad¬ 
mirers— 

]\fus Or. Whjs Sir, methinks I would not he a 
petty-cJuiim'oman, \^ \ could help it: and yet, wliat 
can I say?—I don’t think highly of ciilior of the 
men: but, pray now, what —Lady L. (all'ecting an 
audible whisper) Will you ask a question Cor me!— 

iMiiy L. \Vhat is it, Charlotte ? 

Mhs Gr. [IVhhjH'riny, but still loud enough Cor 
every one to hear,) hat sort oCa man is ICeau- 
champ ? 

Lady L. Mad girl!—You heard the (iucslio)i, 
brother. 

Miss Gr. No !—You did nut hear it, Sir, iC it wall 
displease you. The whispers iu conversation are no 
more to be heard, tlian the asides in a (tlay. 

Sir Ch. Both tlie one and the other arc wrong, 
Charlotte. Whisperings in conversation arc ccji- 
surable, to a proverb : the asides, as you call them, 
and the soliloquies, in a play, how’ever Crequent, are 
very poor (because unnatural) shifts of bungling 
authors to make their jierf'onnances intelligible to 
the audience. But am 1 to have heard tour w hisjter, 
Charlotte, or not ? 

Miss Gr. I think the man my brother so mueii 
esteems, must be viorth a hundred oC such as thos<* 
w'e have just now heard named. 

SirCh. Well,, then, 1 am supposed to be answered, 

I presume, as to the two geullemen. 1 will shew 
you the letter, when written, that 1 shall send to Sir 
Walter Watkyns. 1 shall see Lord (1. I suppose, 
the moment he knows I am in town— 

Miss Gr. The Lord bless me, brother !—Did you 
Hat say, you would not be peremptory ? 
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Jm'(1 L. Very rig^lit. Pray, Sir Cliarle*!, don’t 
ict my sister part with the Ij:o, without being sure of 
a third. 

Miss Or. Pray, Lord L. do you be quiet: your 
sister is in no luirry, 1 do assure you. 

Sir Vlt. 'I'he reinale drawback again, Lady L.— 
ISot that she vaLies. 

Harriet. Well, but. Sir Cliarles, may I, williout 
oirence, re[)eat Miss Cirandison’s question in reialion 
to Mr. Leauchamp ? 

Miss Gr. That’s my dear creature! 

Sir Ch. It is impossible that IMiss Byron can give 
offence.—IMr. P>eauchain[) is an excellent young 
man ; about livc-and-tv.'cnty, not more : he is biv. i', 
learned, sincere, cheerful; gentle in his manners, 
agreeable in his person. Has my good Miss Byron 
any further questions to ask Your frankness of 
heart, madam, intitles you to e({a;>! franlmess. iSot 
a question you can ask, but the answ er sliallbc re.idy 
uj)on my lips. 

Is the lady. Sir, whom you could prefer to all 
others, a foreign or an English lady?—Ah, Lucy! 
And do you think I asked iiim this question—(> no! 
but I had a mind to .sttirlle you. 1 could have asked 
it, 1 can tvli you: and, if it had been proper, it 
would have i.'cen the lirst of questions witii me: yet 
had not the answer been such as 1 had liked, perhaps 
1 shoultl not have been able to stay in company. 

I only bo'.ve ’, and 1 believe blushed with conq)la- 
cency, at the ki}ul iuanner, in w hieh he sj)ol;e to me ; 
every one, by th-rir eyes, took notice ol' it with 
plciisure. 

J.ady L. W'cll, brother, and what think yon of 
tli:.’ piuport of ('harlotte’s question? Lharlottc says, 
Tliat siie does not think highly ol'either oi'the other 
■nen. 

Sn' Ch. 'rii;!t, at present, is all that concerns me 
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“ Crisis is at hand,” Lucy!—I cannot over 
these words ; and yet they make my lieart ake. 

Sir Ch. But now, Charlotte, as to your two ad¬ 
mirers— 

3Iiss Gr. Why, Sir, methinks I would not he a 
])ctty-chaim'oinan, il'l could help it: and jet, wliat 
can I say?—I don’t think l)i,L;iily of eiiher of the 
men: but, pray now, xvhul —Lady L. (allectinj; an 
audible whisper) Will you ask a question for me!— 

Lady L. What is it, Charlotte ? 

Miss Gr. [H'/iispiriny, but still loud enough for 
every one to hear.) hat sort of a man is Iteau- 
champ ? 

Lady L. Mad girl!—You heard the (jucstion, 
brother. 

Miss Gr. No I—You did nut hoar it, Sir, ii'it will 
displease you. The whispers in t:onvers:ition are no 
more to be heard, than tiie asides in a jjlay. 

Sir Ch, Both the one and the other are wrong, 
Charlotte. Whisperings in conversation arc cen¬ 
surable, to a proverb: the asides, as you call them, 
and the soliloquies, in a play, however fretjut nt, are 
very poor (because unnatural) shifts ol' bun.gling 
authors to make their performances intelligible to 
the audience. But am 1 to have heard your wlnsper, 
Charlotte, or not ? 

Miss Gr. I think the man my brother so nnteii 
esteems, must be worth a hundred of such as those 
we have just now' heard named. 

Sir Ch. Well, then, 1 am supposed to be answered, 
presume, as to the two gentlemen. I will shew 
/ou the letter, when written, that 1 shall send to ISir 
vVaker Watkyns. I shall see Lord G. 1 suppose, 
he moment he knows I am in town— 

Miss Gr. The Lord bless me, brother !—Did you 
at say, you would not be peremptory ? 
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lyord L. Very right. Pray, Sir Charles, don’t 
let iny sister part witli the livo, without being sure of 
a third. 

Miss Gr. Pray, Lord L. do you be quiet: your 
sister is in no hurry, 1 do assure you. 

Sir Ch. 'J’he female drawback again. Lady L.— 
l^ot that she values. 

Harriet. Well, but. Sir Charles, may I, without 
ofFenct', repeat Miss Grandison’s question in relation 
to Mr. lieauchainj) ? 

Miss Gr. That’s my dear creature! 

Sir Ch. It is impossible that I\Iiss Byron can give 
offence.—?tlr. Beauchamp is an excellent young 
man ; about fivc-and-twenty, not more: he is bi j'. e, 
learned, sincere, cliecrful; gentle in his manners, 
agreeable in his person. Has my good Miss Byron 
any Further questions to aT ? Your frankness of 
heart, madam, intitlcs you to equal frankness. jNot 
;i (luestioti i/oti can ask, but tiie answer sliall be ready 
uj)on my lips. 

Is tile lad}', Sir, whom you could prefer to all 
otlnrs, a foreign or an English lady?—Ah, Lucy! 
And do you think I asked liim this question—(> no! 
but I had a mind to startle you. J could have a>ked 
it, 1 can U ll you : and, if it had been proper, it 
would liave been the first of questions with me: yet 
liad not the answer been such as I had liked, perhaps 
I sliould not I'.ave been able to stay in company. 

1 only ben e l, and 1 believe blusliedw ifh compla- 
cenc}', at the kind manner, in which he spolre to me : 
every one, by tlmir eyes, look notice of it with 
pleasure. 

Ijidtj L. Well, brother, and wliat tltink you of 
the purport of Charlotte’s question ? (lharlotte says. 
That she does not think highly of either of the other 
men. 

S>r Ch. Tiiat, at present, is all that concerns rna 
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to know. I will write to Sir Walter; I will let Lord 
G. know, that tliere is a man in the clouds that 
Charlotte waits for: that ladies must not be easily 
won. Milton justifies you, in his account of the 
behaviour of your common grandmother, on the fir.st 
interview between her and the man for uhom she 
tuas created. Charming copiers! You, Miss Byron, 
ore an exception. \<)u know nothing of affectation. 
You— 

Mhs Gr. [ttnseasonahly interrupting km) Pray, Sir, 
be pleased, since we are such fine copiers of llie old 
lady you mentioned, to repeat the lines: I have no 
remembrance of them. 

Sir Cli- She lioiml me thus; nim, tliuiujii (iivincly biouglit, 

Ht r \irlui’, aiul the con^eivIl•■e of Iht «ortli, 

I’.i.a ^vou'^i he woo’th ■. r--,l nut unsouglit be won, 

WruU-! t in her sn, tlinr, ■ 'ini me, --he turn’d. 

I fullo'.v’ii her. Sliu »!-.>• n-.s liuuuur knew, 
i\nd U'iih (il).‘-( (|nious iii.ijusiy iipprov’d 
My pleaded reason- 

I have looked for the passage, since, Lucy. He 
missed several lines. 

jS’ow, Charlotte, said 8ir Charles, though these 
lines arc a palpalile accommodation to the future 
practice of the daughters of the old hidp, as you call 
her, and perhaps intended for an instruction to tinrn, 
since it could not lie a natural heliaviour in live, 
who was divinely hiviig/it to be the wife of f\dant, and 
it being in the state of innocem e, could not be con¬ 
scious of t/rs/mKow in receiving his address; yet, if 
you know what is meant by obsetjuions maje.'ify, yoxi 
iiad as good try for it: and as you are followed, ami 
should not foUov, approve of the pleaded icanon of 
one or other of your admirers. 

Miss Gr. After hearing the pleaded reason of both, 
sliould )ou not say ? /have the choice of two ; that 
had not Eve. But, hold! 1 had like to have bi on 
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<lrawn in to be flippant, again; and^tlien you would 
have enquired after my cousin Everard, and-so-forih, 
and been angry. 

Sir Ch. Not now, Charlotte : we are now at play 
togctlicr. I see there is constitution in your fault. 
Tlic subjects we are upon, courtship and marriage, 
cannot, I'find, be talked seriously of by a lady, be¬ 
fore company. Shall I retire with you to solitude ? 
Make a lover’s camera ohscura for you ? Or^ could I 
place you upon the mossy bank of a purling stream, 
gliding through an enamelled mead; in such a scene, 
a now despised Lord (i, or a Sir Walter, might find 
his account, sighing at your feet. No witnesses but 
tlie grazing herd, lowing love around you: the fea¬ 
thered songsters from an adjacent grove, contribut¬ 
ing to harmonize and fan the lambent flame— 

Miss Gr. ( interrupting) Upon my word, brother, I 
knew you had travelled through Greece, bat dreamt 
not that you had dwelt long in the fields oi' Ar-ca-dy! 
—But one question Jet me ask you, concerning your 
friend Beauchamp—We women don’t love to be 
slighted—Whether do you think him too good, or 
not good enough, for your sister ? 

Sir Ch. Tile friendship, Charlotte, that has for 
some j'ears subsisted, and I hope will for ever sub¬ 
sist, between Mr. Beauchamp and me, wants not the 
tie of relation to strengthen it. 

Ijord L. Happy Beauchamp 1 
Sir Ch. Lord L. himself is not dearer to me, bro¬ 
ther as 1 have the honour to call him, than my Beau¬ 
champ. It is one of my pleasures, my lord, that I 
am assured you will love him, and he you. 

Lord L. bowed, delighted ; and if he did, his good 
lady, you may be sure, partook of her lord’s delight. 
They are a happy pair! They ivani not sense; tiiey 
have both fine understandings! But, O! my Lucy, 
they are not the striking, dazzling qualities in men 

o 3 
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and women, that make liappy. Good senpe, and 
eolid ju'k* ment, a nat ural complacency of temper, a 
desire of obliging, and an easiness to be obliged, 
procure the silent, the serene happiness, to which 
the fluttering, tumultuous, impetuous, fervors of 
passion can never contribute. Nothing violent can 
be lasting. 

Gr. Not that I value —There, brother—You 
see, I am a borrower of Lady L.— 

Ladj/ L. Upon iny honour, (diarlotte, I believe 
you Ind !ue into those words; so don’t say you bor¬ 
rowed them. 

Sir ('ll. I’ar be it from me to endeavruir to cure 
wonu (1 of affectation on such subjects that which 
lateli/ \-. as bel()rc us —I don’t know v, !,■ t is become 
of it (looking buntorously round, as it' lie bad lost 
fiornelhing wl’.ii’h !;e wanted to recover); but that, 
permit me, ladies, to say, may be an affectation in 
one c!.)in))iuiy, tbiit is Imt a necessary reserve in an¬ 
other.—Cdiarlotte has genius enough, I am Bure, to 
vary her humour to tlie occasion ; and, if she woidd 
give lierself time for reflection, to know' when to be 
grave, when to be airy. 

il//w Gr. I don’t know' that, brother: but let me 
say for Cliarlotte, that I believe you sometimes think 
better of liar (as in tlic present case) sometimes 
worse, than she deserves. Charlotte has not much 
reflection ; siie is apt to speak as the humour comes 
tipoii lu r, without considering much about the fit, 
or the unfit. It is comtitution, you know', brother; 
and she cannot easily cure it: but site will try.— 
Only, Sir, he so good as to let me have an answer 
to my last question, Wheth.er you think your friend 
too g'ood, or not good enough ? Because the answer 
will let me know wluit my brother thinks of me ; and 
^at, let me tell you, is of very high importance with 
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Sir Ch. You have no reason, Charlotte, to endea>- 
vour ro come at this your end, by indirect or com¬ 
parative means. Your brother loves you— 
jl/i,«,v Gr. With all my faults, Sir?— 
iSir Ch. Willi all i/our fauliSf mii dear; and I had 
almost said, for some of them. 1 love you for the ' 
pretty playfulness, on serious subjects, with which 
you puzzle yourself, and bewilder me: you see I 
follow your lead. As to the other part of your ques¬ 
tion (for I would always answer directly when I 
can) ; my friend Beauchamp deserves the best of 
women. You are excellent in my eyes ; but I have 
know’n two verv worthy persons, who, taken sepa¬ 
rately, have been admired by every one who knew 
them, and who admired each other before marriage, 
yet not happy in it. 

Miss Or. Is it possible ? To what could their un¬ 
happiness be owing? Both, 1 suppose, continuing 
good ? 

Aft- Ch. To a hundred almost nameless reasons— 
Too little consideration on one side; too much on 
the other: diversions different; too much abroad the 
man—too mucli at home will sometimes have the 
same effect: acquaintance approved by the one— 
disapproved by the other: one liking the town ; the 
other the country: or either preferring town or 
country in different humours, or at different times of 
the year. Human nature, Charlotte— 

MissGr, No more, no more, 1 beseech you, bro¬ 
ther—Why this human nature, I believe, is a very 
vile thing ; 1 think. Lady L. I won’t marry at all. 

Sir Ch. Some such trifles, as these I have enume¬ 
rated, will be likely to make you, (ffiarlotte, with all 
your excellencies, not so happy as I wish you to be. 
If you cannot have a man of whose understanding 
you have a higher opinion than you have of your 
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Qwn, you should think of one who is likely to allow 

to yours a superiority. If— 

Miss Grandison interrupted him again: I wished 
she would not so often interrupt him: I wanted to 
find out his notions of our sex. I am afraid, with all 
his politeness, he thinks us poor creatures. But why 
should not the character of a good, a prudent wo¬ 
man, be as great as that of a good, a prudent man ? 

Miss Gr. Well,but. Sir; I suppose the gentleman 
abroad has more understanding than I have. 

Sir Ch. A good deal will depend upon what you’ll 
think of that: not what I, or the world, will judge. 

Miss Gr. But the judgment of us women gene¬ 
rally goes with the world. 

Sir Ch, Not generally, in matrimonial instances. 
A wife, in general, may allow of a husband’s superior 
judgment; but in particular cases, and as they fall 
out one by one, the man may find it difficult, to have 
it allowed in any one instance. 

Miss Gr. 1 think you said. Sir, that bachelors were 
close observers. 

Sir Ch. We may in the sister, sometimes, see the 
wife. 1 admire you, myself, for your vivacity; but 
I am not sure that a husband would not think himself 
hurt by it, especially if it be true, as you say, “ that 
Charlotte has not much reflection, and is apt to 
speak as the humour comes upon her, without trou¬ 
bling herself about the fit or the unfit.” 

Miss Gr. O, Sir, what a memory you have! I 
hope that the man who is to call me his (that’s the 
dialect, isn’t it?) will not have half your memory. 

Sir Ch, For his sake, or your own, do you hope 
this, Charlotte ? 

Miss Gr. Let me see—Why for both our sakes, I 
believe. 

•Sir Ch. You’ll tell the man, in courtship, I hope, 
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that all this liveliness is “ constitutionand “ that 
you know not how to cure it.” 

Miss Gr. No, by np means. Sir: let him in the 
mistress, as somebody else in the sister, guess at the 
wife, and take warning. 

Sir Ch. Very well answ'ered, Charlotte, in the play 
w^e are £t; but I am willing to think highly of* my 
.sister’s prudence; and that she will be happy, and 
make the man so, to whom she may think fit to give 
her hand at the altar. And now the question recurs. 
What shall I say to Lord G.? What to Sir Walter? 

. Bliss Gr. Why 1 think you must make my com¬ 
pliments to Sir Walter, if you will be so good ; and, 
after the example of my sister Harriet to tlie men she 
sends a grazing, very civilly tell him, he may break 
his heart as soon as he pleases; for that I cannot be 
his. 

Sir Ch. Strange girl! But 1 wish not to lower this 
lively spirit—You will put your determination into 
English. 

Miss Gr. In plain English, then, I can by no means 
think of encouraging the address of Sir Walter 
Watkyns. 

Sir Ch. Well, and what shall I say to Lord G.? 

Miss Gr. Why that’s the thing—I was afraid it 
would come to tliis—Why, Sir, you must tell him, I 
think—I profess I ciin’t tell what—But, Sir, will you 
let me know what you would have me tell him ? 

Sir Ch. I will follow your lead as far as I can— 
Can you, do you think, love Lord G.? 

Miss Gr. Love him ! love Lord G.? what a ques¬ 
tion is that!—Why no! 1 verily believe, I can’t say 
that. 

Sir Ch. ('an you esteem him ? 

Miss Gr. Esteem!—Why that’s a quaint w'ord, 
though a female one. I believe, if 1 were to marry 
the honest man, I could be civil to him, if he would 
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be very complaisant, very observant, and all that—- 

Pray, brother, don’t, however, be angry with me. 

Hir Ch. I will not, Charlotte, smiling. It is consti¬ 
tution, you say.—But \i'you cannot be more than ci¬ 
vil ; and if he is to be very observant; you’ll make 
it your agreement with him, before you meet him 
at the altar, that he shall subscribe to the woman’s 
part of the vow; and that you shall answer to the 
man’s. 

Miss Gr. A good thought, I believe ! I’ll consider 
of it. If I find, in courtship, the man will bear it, I 
may make the proposal.—Yet I don’t know, but it 
will be as well to suppose the vow changed, without 
conditioning for it, as other good women do; and 
act accordingly. One would not begin wifh a sin¬ 
gularity, for fear of putting the parson out. I heard 
an excellent lady once advise a good wife, who, 
however, very little wanted it, to give the man a 
hearing, and never do any thing that he would wish 
to be done, except she chose to do it. If the man 
loves quiet, he’ll be glad to compound. 

Harriet. Nay now. Miss Grandison, you are much 
more severe upon your sex, and upon matrimony, 
than Sir Charles. 

Sir Ch. Have I been severe upon either, my dear 
Miss Byron ? 

Harriet. Indeed I think so. 

Sir Ch. I am sorry for it; I only intended to be 
Just. See, Charlotte, what a censure, from goodness 
itself, you draw upon me!—But I am to give en¬ 
couragement (a?« I?) to Lord G.? 

Miss Gr. Do as you please. Sir. 

Sir Ch. That is saying nothing. Is there a men 
in the world you prefer to Lord G. ? 

Miss Gr. Jn the world. Sir!—A very wide place, 
J profess. 

Sir Ch. You know what I mean by it. 
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Miss Gr. Why No—^Yes—No—What can I say to 
such a question ? 

Sir Ch. Help me, Lady L. You know, better than 
I, Charlotte’s language; help me to understand it. 

Ladi) L. I believe, brother, you may let Lord G. 
know, that he will not be denied an audience, if he 
come— 

Sir Ch. “ Will not be denied an audience, if he 
come !” And this to Charlotte’s brother! Women ! 
Women ! Women !— You, Miss Byron, I repeat with 
pleasure, are an exception—In your letters and be¬ 
haviour we sec what a woman is, and what she ought 
to be—Yet, I know, you have too much greatness of 
mind to accept (as you once told Sir Rowland Me¬ 
redith) of a compliment made you at the expence 
of your sex—But my heart does you justice. 

Lord L. See, however, brother Grandison, this 
excellence in the two sisters! You say, indeed, but 
just things in praise of Miss Byron; but they are 
more than women: for they enjoy that praise, and 
the acknowledged superiority of the only woman in 
Britain to whom they can be inlerior. 

Do you think I did not thank them both for com¬ 
pliments so high ? I did. 

You DID, Harriet? 

Ah, Lucy ! 1 had a mind to surprise you again. 
I did thank them; but it was in downcast silence, 
and by a glow in my cheeks, that was even painful 
to me to feel. 

The sisters have since observed to me (flattering 
ladies!) that their brother’s eyes—But is it not 
strange, Lucy, that they did not ask him; in this 
long conversation. Whether his favourite of our sex 
is a foreigner, or not ? If she be, what signifies the 
eye of pleasure cast upon your Harriet ? 

But what do you think was Miss Grandison’s ad¬ 
dress to me, on this agreeable occasion ? You, my 
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grandmamma, will love her again, I am sure, though 
she so lately incurred your displeasure. 

Sweet and ever amiable Harriet! said she; Sister! 
friend! enjoy the just praises of two of the best of 
men !—You can enjoy them with equal modesty and 
dignity; and we can (What say you, Lady L.?) find 
our praise in the honour you do our sex, and in 
being allowed to be seconds to you. 

And what do you think was the answer of I.ady 
L. (generous w'oman !) to this call of her sinter? 

I can cheerfully, said she, subscribe to the visible 
superiority of my Jlarriet, as shewm in all her letters, 
as w'cll as in her whole conduct: but tlien you, niy 
lord, and you, my brother, who in niy eye are tin- 
first of men, must not let me have cause to drcatl, 
that your Caroline is sunk in yours. 

I had hardly power to sit, yet had less to retire : 
as I had, for a moment, a thought to do. I am glad 
1 did not attempt it: iny return to company must 
have been awkward, ai.d made me look particular. 
But, Lucy, what is in my letters, to deserve all these 
fine speeches ?—But my lord and his sisters are my 
true friends, and zealous well-w’ishers. No fear that 
1 shall be too proud, on tin's occasion : it is humbling 
enough to reflect, that the worthy three thought it 
all no more than necessary to establish me wuth 
somebody; and yet, after all, if there be a foreign 
lady, what signify all these fine things? 

But how (you will ask) did the brother acknow¬ 
ledge these generous speeches of his sisters and 
Lord L. ?—How ? Why as he ought to do. He gave 
them for their generous goodness to their Harriet, 
in preference to themselves, such due praises, as 
more than restored them, in my eye, to the supe¬ 
riority they had so nobly given up. 

Sir Charles afterwards addressed himself to me 
jointly with his sisters : I see, with great pleasure. 
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said he, the happy understanding that there is be¬ 
tween you tliree ladies: it is a demonstration, to 
me, of surpassing goodness in you all. To express 
myself in the words of an ingenious man, to whose 
works your sex, and if yours, ours, are more obliged, 
than to those of any single man in the British world, 

Groat souls by iustinot to each other turn, 

Dcuuisul alliance, aiul in tViendsliip burn.* 

The two sisters and your Harriet bowed as they 
sat. 

Encouraged by this happy understanding among 
you, let me hope, proceeded he, that you. Miss 
Byron, n ill be so good as to inform your-stlf, and let 
me know, what I may certainly depend upon to be 
our Charlotte’s inclinations with respect to the two 
gentlemen who court her favour; and whether there 
is any man that she can or does prefer to the most 
favoured oi’ either of them. From you I shall not 
meet with the “ Not that she values”—The depre- 
ciatit)g indifi'ercnces, the ali’ccted slights, the female 
ciremnambages, if I may be allow'ed the rvords; the 
coldly-expressed consent to visits not deserving to 
be discouraged, and perhaps not intended to be so ; 
that I have had to encounter with in the past conver¬ 
sation. I have been exceedingly diverted with my 
sister’s vivacity': but as the aft’air is of a very serious 
nature ; as 1 would be extremely tender in my in¬ 
terposition, having really no choice but hers; and 
wanting onlj' to know' on whom that choice will fall, 
or whether on any m.an, at present; on your noble 
frankne.ss I can rely; and Charlotte will open her 
mind to you: if not, she has very little profited by 
the example you have set her in the letters you have 
permitted her to read. 

lie arose, bowed, and withdrew: Miss Grandison 
• Addison’s Campaign. 

e 
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called after him, Brother, brother, brother—*One 
word—Don’t leave us—But he only kissed his hand 
to us at the door; and bowing, with a smiling air, 
left U8 looking at each other in a silence that held a 
few moments. 


LETTER XVIII. 

MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 

Lord L. broke the silence. You are a delightful 
girl, Charlotte; but your brother has had a great 
deal of patience whth you. 

O my lord, said she, if we women play our cards 
right, we shall be able to manage the best and wisest 
of you all,, as we please. It is but pcrsci’enng, and 
you men, if not out-argued, may be out-ieazed .— 
But, Harriet—upon my word—The game seems to 
be all in your own hands. 

We want but my brother to be among us, said 
Lady L. Beauty would soon find its power: and 
such a mind—And then they complimented me, that 
their brother and I were born for each other. 

Miss Grandison told us all three her thoughts, in 
relation to the alliance with Lord G. She said, she 
was glad that her brother had proposed to know her 
mind from me. Something, Harriet, said she, may 
rise in the t6le-a-t6te conversation, that may let us 
into a little of his own. 

But shall 1 trust myself with him alone, Lucy ? 
Indeed I am afraid of him, of my-sclf, ratlier. My 
own concerns so much in my head, I wish I don’t 
confound them with Miss Grandison’s. A fine piece 
of work shall I make of it, if I do. If I get it so 
happily over, as not to be dissatisfied with myself. 
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for my part in it, I shall think I have had a deliver¬ 
ance. 

But, Lucy, if all these distinctions paid me in this 
conversation, and all this confidence placed in me, 
produce nothing—If—Why, what if ?—In one word. 
Should this if be more than if —Why then it will go 
the harddr, that’s all, with your Harriet, than if she 
had not been so much distinguished. 

At afternoon-tea, the Danbys being mentioned, 
Lord L. asked Sir Charles, What was the danger 
from which he relieved their uncle ? And w'e all 
joining in requesting particulars, he gave the follow¬ 
ing, which I will endeavour to repeat, as near as pos¬ 
sible, in his own words. My heart interested itself 
in the relation. 

‘ Mr. Danby, said he, was a merchant of equal 
eminence and integrity: he was settled at Cambray; 
he had great dealings in the manufactures of cam¬ 
brics and lace. His brother John, a very profligate 
man, had demanded of him, and took it ill that he 
denied him, a thousand guineas ; for no better rea¬ 
son, but because he had generously given that sum 
to each of the wicked man’s children. Surely, he 
pleaded, he was as nearly related to his brother as 
were those his children. No plea is too weak for 
folly and self-interest to insist upon. Yet my Mr. 
Danby had often given this brother large sums, which 
he squandered away almost as soon as he received 
them. 

‘ M}' father used to make remittances to Mr. 
Danby for my use ; for his dealings in other branches 
of commerce extended to the south of France and 
Italy: this brought me acquainted with him. 

‘ He took a great liking to me. 1 saw him first at 
Lyons; and he engaged me to visit him at Cambru}, 
whenever I should go to Paris or Flanders, 
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‘ Accompanying a friend, soon after, to Paris, t 
performed my promise. 

‘ He had a villa in the Cambresfs, at a small di¬ 
stance from the city, which he sometimes called his 
cottage, at others his dormitory. It was a little lone 
house: he valued it for its elegance, 'i'hither, after 
I had passed two days with him at his house in the 
city, he carried me. 

‘ His brother, enraged at being refused the sum 
he had so unreasonably demanded, formed a j)lot to 
^et possession of his whole fortune. My Mr. Danby 
was a bachelor, and it was known, had, to that time, 
an aversion to the thought of making his will. 

‘ The wretch, in short, hired three ruffians to 
murder him. The attempt was to be made in this 
little house, that the fact might have the appearance 
of being committed by robbers ; and the cabinets in 
the bed-chamber, if there were time for it, after the 
horrid fact was perpetrated, were to be broke open, 
and rifled, in order to give credit to that appear¬ 
ance. The villains were each to be rewarded with 
a thousand crowns, payable on the wicked man’s 
getting possession of his brother’s fortune; and they 
had fifty crowns a piece paid them in hand. 

‘ Their unnatural employer waited the event at 
Calais, though he told them he should be at Dunkirk. 

‘ I had one servant with me, who lay with a ser¬ 
vant of Mr. Danby in a little room over the stable, 
about an hundred yards from the house. There 
were only conveniences in the bouse for Mr. Danby 
and a friend, besides two wonien-servants in the 
upper part of it. 

‘ About midnight I was alarmed by a noise, as of 
violence used at the window of Mr. Danby’s room. 
Mine communicated with his. The fastening of 
the door was a spring-lock, the key of which was on 
my side. 
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‘ I slipt on my clothes in an instant, and, drawing 
my sword, rushed into the next room, just as one 
villain, with a large knife in his hand, had seized 
the throat of Mr. Danby, who, till then, was in a 
sound sleep. The skin of his neck, and one hand 
lifted up to defend himself, were slightl}^ wounded 
before I ran the ruffian into the shoulder, as I did 
with my sword, and in the same moment disarmed 
him, and threw him, with violence from the bed, 
against the door. He roared out, that he was a 
dead man. 

‘ A second fellow had got up to the window, and 
was half in: he called out, to a third below, to has¬ 
ten up after him on a ladder, which was generally 
left in an outhouse near the little garden. 

‘ 1 hastened to this second fellow, who then fired 
a pistol, but happily missed me ; and w'ho, feeling my 
sword’s point in his arm, threw himself, w ith a little 
of my help, out of the window', upon the third fel¬ 
low, who was mounting the ladder, and knocked 
him off: and then both made their escape by the 
way they came. 

‘ The fellow within had fainted, and lay weltering 
in his blood. 

‘ By this time the two womcn-ser\'ants had let in 
our men, who had been alarmed by the report of tho 
pistol, and by the screams of the women from their 
window; for they ventured not out of their chamber 
till they were called upon for entrance, by their 
fellow-servant from below. 

‘ The two footmen, by my direction, bound up the 
ruffian’s shoulder: they dragged him down into the 
hall: he soon came to himselti and offered to make 
an ample confession. 

‘ Poor Mr. Danby had crept into my room, and 
in a corner of it had fainted away. We recovered 
him with difficulty. 

p3 
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‘ The fellow confessed, before a magistrate, the 
whole villainy, and who set him at work: the other 
two, being disabled by their bruises from flying far, 
were apprehended next day. The vile brother was 
sent after to Dunkirk, according to the intelligence 
given of him by the fellows; but he having informed 
himself of what had happened, got over from Calais 
to Dover. 

‘ The wounded man, having lost much blood, re¬ 
covered not. They were all three ordered to be 
executed; but, being interceded for, the surviving 
villains were sent to the galleys. 

‘ It seems they knew nothing of Mr. Danby’s 
having a guest with him ; ii' thejr had, they owned 
they would have made their attemjit another night.* 

We w'ere about to deliver our sentiments on this 
extraordinary event, rvhen Sir Charles, turning to 
Lady L. Let me ask you, said he (the servant 
being withdrawn) Has Charlotte found out her ov/n 
mind ? 

Yes, yes, Sir; I believe she has opened all her 
heart to Miss Byron. 

Then I shall know more of it in ten minutes, than 
Charlotte would let me know in as many hours. 

Stand by, every-body, said the humorous lady— 
Let me get up, and make my brother one of my best 
courtesies. 

Sir Charles was just then called out to a messen¬ 
ger, who brought him letters from town. He re¬ 
turned to us, his complexion heightened, and a little 
discomposed. 

I intended, madam, said he, to me, to have re¬ 
quested the honour of your company for half an hour 
in my lord’s library, on the subject we were talking 
of: but these letters require my immediate attention. 
The messenger must return with my answers to two 
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of them, early in the morning. You will have the 
goodness, looking round him, to dispense with my 
attendance on you at supper. But perhaps, madam, 
to me, you will be so good, as, in one word, to say. 
No, or Yes, for Charlotte. 

3Ius Gr. \V hat, Sir, to !)e given tip without a pre¬ 
face ! —I beg your pardon. Less than ten words shall 
not do, 1 assure you, though from my sister Harriet. 

SirC/i. Who given up, Charlotte? yourself? If so, 
I have my answer. 

3Iiss Gr. Or Lord (I.—I have not .'aid which. 
Would jmu have my poor lord rejected by a slight¬ 
ing monosyllable only? 

Lady L. Mad girl! 

iW/s.v Gr. Why, Lady L. don’t you see that Sir 
Charles wants to take me by implication? But my 
Lord G. is licitl’er so soon lo.st, nor Charlotte so 
easily won. Harriet, if yon would give up yourself 
at a tirst ipiestion, then 1 v, ill excuse 3 0U if you give 
up me as easily; but not else. 

liar rict. If fiir C’ arle.« thinks a conference upon 
the subject unneee'sai y—praj' don’t let us give him 
the trouble of holding one. His time, you see, is 
very precious. 

Can you guess, Lucy, at the humour I was in 
when 1 said this?—If you think it was a very good 
one, you arc mistaken; j'ct I was sorry for it after- 
ward.s. - Foolish self-betrayer ! Why should I seem 
to wish for a conference with him? But that was not 
all—'I'o be petal-int with such a one, when his heart 
was distressed; for so it proved: but he was too 
polite, too great, shall I say? to take notice of my 
petulance. How little does it make me in my own 
eyes! 

Had I, said he, ever so easily obtained a knowledge 
of my sister’s mind, I should not have known how' to 
depend upon it, were it not strengthened, madam, 
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from your lips. The conference, therefore, which you 
gave me hopes you would favour me with, would 
have been absolutely necessary. I hope Miss Byron 
will allow me to invite her to it to-morrow morning. 
The intended subject of it is a very serious one with 
me. My sister’s happiness, and that of a man not 
unworthy, are concerned in it, lightly as Charlotte 
has liitherto treated it. He bowed, and was going. 

Miss Gr. Nay, pray, brother—You must not leave 
me in anger. 

Sir Ch. I do not, Charlotte. I had rather bear 
with you, than you should with me. I see you can¬ 
not help it. A lively heart is a great blessing. In¬ 
dulge it. Now is your time. 

Dear doctor, said Miss Grandison, when Sir 
Charles was gone out, What can be the meaning of 
my brother’s gravity? It alarms me. 

J)r. B. If goodness, madam, would make a heart 
lively, Sir Charles’s would be as lively as your own; 
but you might have perceived by his air, when he 
entered, that the letters brought him aflbcted him 
too much to permit him to laugh off a light answer 
to a serious question. 

Miss Gr. Dear doctor !—But I do now recollect, 
that he entered with some little discomposure on his 
countenance. How cou/d 1 be so inattentive ? 

Harriet. And I, too, I doubt, was a little captious. 

Dr. B. A very little. Pardon me, madam. 

Just then came in the excellent man. 

Dr. Bartlett, I would wish to ask you one question, 
said he. 

Miss Gr. You are angry with me, brother. 

Sir Ch. No, my dear!—But I am afraid I with¬ 
drew with too grave an air. 1 have been a thousand 
‘times pleased with you, Charlotte, to one time dis¬ 
pleased ; and when I have been the latter, you have 
always known it; I had something in my hand that 
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ruffled me a little. But how could patience be pa¬ 
tience, if it were not tried ? I wanted to say a revr 
words to my good Dr. Bartlett: and, to say truth, 
being conscious that I had departed a little abruptly, 
I could not be easy till I apologized in person for 
it: therefore came to ask the favour of the doctor’s 
advice, rather than request it by message. 

The doctor and he withdrew together. 

In these smalt instances, said my lord, are the 
characters of tlie heart displayed, far more than in 
greater. What excellence shines out in full lustre, 
on this unaffected and seemingly little occasion ! 
Fear of offending; of giving uneasiness; solicitude 
to remove doubts; patience recommended in one 
sliort sentence, more forcibly than some would have 
done it in a long discourse, as well as by example; 
censuring himself, not from a consciousnes of being 
wrong, but of being taken wrong. Ah! my dear 
sister Charlotte, we sliould all edify by such an ex¬ 
ample— But I say no more. 

Miss Gr. And' hawcyou nothing to say, Harriet ? 

Harriet. Very little, since I liavc been much to 
blame myself: yet let me remind my Charlotte, that 
her brother was displeased with her yesterday, for 
treating too lightl}' a subject he had engaged in 
seriously ; and tliat he has been forced to refer to 
her friend, rather than to herscH’, to help him to the 
knowledge of her mind. O Ciiarlotte 1 regret you 
not the occasion given for the exptalient? And do 
you not [yes, I see you do] bhish for giving it ? 
Yet to See him come voluntarily back, when he had 
left us in a grave huniour, for fear the babies should 
think him angry witli them; O how great is he! and 
how little are we! 

liliss Gr. Your servant, sister Harriet!—You have 
made a dainty speech, I think; hut, great and good 
as my brotlier is, we know how it comes to pass 
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that your pretty imagination is always at work to 
aggrandize the man, and to lower the babies! 

Harriet. I will not say another word on the sub¬ 
ject. You are not generous, Charlotte. 

She took my hand: Forgive me, my dear—I touched 
too tender a string. Then turning to Miss Jervois, 
and with the other hand taking hers, Why twinkles 
thus my girl ?—I charge you, Emily, tell me all you 
tlrink. 

I am thinking, said she, that my guardian is not 
happy. To see him bear with evcry-body ; to have 
him keep all his troubles to himself, because lie would 
not afflict any-body, and yet study to lighten and re¬ 
move the troubles of every-body else—Did he not 
say, that he should be happy, but for the unhappi¬ 
ness of other people ? 

Excellent young creature! said Miss Grandison: I 
love you every day better and better. For the future, 
my dear, do not retire, whatever subjects we talk of. 
I see, that we may confide in your discretion. But, 
well as you love your guardian, say nothing to him of 
what women talk to women. My Lord L. is an ex¬ 
ception, in this case; he is one of us. 

Harriet. O Miss Grandison! what a mixt cha¬ 
racter is yours! How good you can be, when you 
please! and how naughty! 

Miss Gr. Well, and you like me, just now ?— 
That’s the beauty of it; to oftend and make up, at 
pleasure. Old Terence was a shrewd man: The lull¬ 
ing out of lovers, says he (as Lord L, once quoted 
him^ is the renewal of love. Are we not now bet¬ 
ter friends, than if we had never differed ? And do 
you think that I will not, if I marry, exercise my 
.|>usband’s patience now-and-then for this very pur- 
.|)08e?—Let me alone, Harriet: now a quarrel; now 
a reconciliation; I warrant I shall be liappier than 
an}' of the yawning see-saws in the kingdom. Ever* 
lasting summers would be a grievance. 
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Harriet. You may be right, if you are exceeding 
discreet in your perversenesses, Charlotte; and yet if 
you ure, you will not lay out for a quarrel, I fancy. 
The world, or you will liave better luck than your 
brother seems to have had, will find you opportunities 
enow, for exercising the tempers of both, without 
your needing to study tor occasions. 

ilim Gr. Sludj/ lor them, Harriet! I shan’t study 
for them, neither : they will come of course. 

Harriet. I vras about to ask a question—But ’ti« 
better left alone. 

Miss O r, 1 will have it. What was your question ? 
Don’t you see what a good-natured fool I am? You 
may say any-thing to me: I won’t be angiy. 

Harriet. I was going to ask you. If you were 
ever concerned two hours together, for any fault you 
ever committed in your life? 

Miss Gr. Yes, yes, y'es ; and for two-and-twenty 
hours : for sometimes the inconveniencies that fol¬ 
lowed my errors, were not presently over, as in a 
certain case, which I’ll be hanged if you have not in 
your head, with that sly leer that shews the rogue 
in your heart: but when I got rid of consequences, 
no bird in spring was ever more blithe. I carolled 
away every care at my hai'psicliord.—But Emily will 
think me mad—Remember, child, that Miss Byron 
is the woman by whose mind you are to form yours; 
never regard me, when she is in company.—But now 
(and she whimsically arose, and opened the door, and 
saying Begone, shut it, and coming to her place) I 
have turned my folly out of door. 

Friday morning, seven o’clock. 

I have written for these two days past at every 
opportunity; and, for the two nights (hardly know¬ 
ing what sleepiness was) two hours, each night, have 
contented me. 1 wonder whether I shall be sum- 
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moned by-and-by to the proposed conference; but I 
am equally sorry and apprehensive, on occasion of 
the letters which have given Sir Charles GranAison 
so much anxiety: foreign letters, I doubt not!—I 
wish this ugly word foreign were blotted out of my 
vocabulary; out of my memory, rather. I never, 
till of late, Avas so narrow-hearted—But that I have 
said before, twenty times. 

I have written—How many sheets of paper—A 
monstrous letter—Pacquet, rather. I will begin a 
new one, with what shall oiler this day. Adieu, till 
by-and-by, my Lucy. 


LETTER XIX. 

MISS BVRON. IN CONTINUATION. 

Friday, JIarcli 24. 

The conference, the impatiently expected confer¬ 
ence, my Lucy, is over: and wliat is the result ?— 
Take the account of it as it was brought (>n, pi-o- 
ceeded with, and concluded. Miss Grandison ;md 
her lovers were not our only subjects. I will soon 
be with you, iny dear: but Pll try to be us minute 
as I used to be, notwithstanding. 

Notwithstanding what ? 

You shall hear, Lucy. 

Sir Charles gave us his company at breakfast. 
He entered with a kind of benign solemnlt)'^ in his 
countenance; but the benignity increiised, and the 
solemnity went off, after a little wdiile. 

My lord said, he was very sorry that he had met 
with any-thing to disturb liim, in the letters that 
were brought him yesterday. Emily joined by her 
eyes, though not in speech, her concern with his 
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lordship’s: Miss Graodison was sedately serious: 
Lady L, had expectation m her fine face; and Dr. 
Bartlett sat like a man that was determined to be 
silent. 1 had apprehension, and hope, I suppose, 
struggling in mine, as I knew not whether to wish 
for the expjjcted conference, or not. 

Let us think of nothing, my lord, in this com¬ 
pany, said he, but what is agreeable. 

lie enquired kindly of my health, and last night’s 
rest, because of a sliglit cold that had afiected my 
voice; of Emily, Why she was so sad? Uf Lady 
L. and my lord. When they went to town? Of Miss 
Grandison, Why she looked so meditating!y? that 
was his word.-—Don’t you see, Miss Byron, said he, 
that Charlotte looks as if she had not quite settled 
the humour she intends to be in for the next half- 
hour ? 

Charlotte looks, I believe, Sir, replied she, as if 
she were {Ictcrmined to take her humour for the next 
half-hour from yours, whether grave or airy. 

Then, returned he, J will not be grave, because 
I will not have you so.—May 1 hope, madam, by- 
and-by, addressing himself to me, for the honour of 
your hand, to my lord’s library? 

Sir, I will—1 will—attend you—hesitated the sim- 
plctoji; but she can’t tell how she looked. 

Thus, Lucy, was the matter brought on: 

He conducted me to my lord’s library.—How did 
I struggle with myself for presence of mind ! What 
a mixture was there of tenderness and respect in his 
countenance and air! 

He seated me; then took his place over-against 
me. I believe 1 looked down, and conscious, and 
silly; but there was such a respectful modesty in his 
looks, that one could not be uneasy at being now¬ 
and-then, with an air of languor, as I thought, con¬ 
templated by him; especially as, whenever I reared 

a 
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my eye-lids to cast a momentary look at him as htf 
spoke, I was always sure to see his eye withdrawn < 
this gave more freedom to mine, than it possibly 
otherwise could have had. What a bold creature, 
Lucy, ought she to be who prefers a bold man! If 
she be not bold, how silly’must she look under his 
staring confident eye! How must her want of cour¬ 
age add to his self-consequence I 

Thus he began the subject we were to talk of. 

I will make no apology for requesting the favour 
of this conference with one of the most frank and 
open-hearted young ladies in the world: I sliall have 
the honour, perhaps, of detaining your ear on more 
than one subject [how my heart throbbed]: but 
that which I shall begin with, relates tomv I.ord G. 
and oar sister (Charlotte. I observe, from hints thrown 
out by herself, as well as from what Lady L. said, 
tliat she intends to encourage his addresses; but it 
is easy to see, that she thinks but slightly of him. 
I am indeed apprehensive, that she is rather induced 
to favour my lord, from an opinion that he has my 
interest and good wishes, than from her own incli¬ 
nation. I have told her, more than once, that hers 
are, and shall be, mine: but such is her vivacity, 
that it is very difficult for me to know her real mind. 
I take it for granted, that she prefers my lord to Sir 
Walter. 

I believe, Sir—But why should I say believe ,when 
Miss Grandison has commissioned me to own, that 
Lord G. is a man whom she greatly prefers to Sir 
Walter Watkyns? 

Does she, can she, do you think, madam, prefer 
Lord G. not only to Sir Walter, but to all the men 
whom she at present knows? In other words. Is there 
any man that you think she would prefer to Lord G.? 
I am extremely solicitous for my sister’s happiness; 
And the more, because of her vivacity, which, 1 am 
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afraid, will be thought less to become the wife, than 
the single woman. 

I dare say. Sir, that if Miss Grandison thought of 
any other man in preference to Lord G. she would 
not encourage his addresses, upon any account. 

1 don’t-expect, madam, that a woman of Char¬ 
lotte’s spirit and vivacity, M'ho has been disappointed 
by a failure of supposed merit in her first love (if we 
may so call it) should be deeply in love with a 
man that has not very striking qualities. She can 
play with a flame now, and not burn her fingers. 
Lord G. is a worthy, though not a very brilliant man. 
Ladies have eyes; and the eye expects to be grati¬ 
fied. Hence men of appearance succeed .often, 
where men of intrinsic merit fail. Were Charlotte 
to consult her happiness, possibly she would have no 
objection to Lord G. She cannot, in the same man, 
have every-thing. But if Lord G. consulted his, I 
don’t know whether he would wish for Charlotte. 
Excuse me, madam; you have heard, as wgll as she, 
my opinion of both men. Sir Walter, you say, has 
no part in the question; Lord G. wants not under¬ 
standing ; he is a man of probity; be is a virtuous 
man, a quality not to be despised in a young noble¬ 
man: he is also a mild man: he will bear a great 
deal. But contempt, or such a behaviour as should-' 
look like contempt, in a wife, what husband can 
bear ? I should much more dread, for her sake, the 
exasperated spirit of a meek man, than the sudden 
gusts of anger of a passionate one. 

Miss Grandison, Sir, has authorized me to say, 
that if you approve of Lord G.’s addresses, and will 
be so good as to take upon yourself the direction of 
every thing relating to settlements, she will be en¬ 
tirely governed by you. Miss Grandison, Sir, has 
known Lord G. some time; his good character is 
nell known: and I dare answer, that she will acquit 
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licrsclf v/ith honour and prudonce, in fvny rncage- 
nicnt, but more cspccialh in tl’.at v/Iiichia tlic ]iij.,.''est 
of all worldly one;;. 

Pray, inadaui, may I ask, if you know wluU she 
could niaan by the <iu( s! ions t.Iu; pul. in re,';\tion to 
Mr. Peaucliamp.^ 1 think site has never s an him. 
Dues s;ie suppose, from his clianvctcr, that f-iie could 
prefer him to Lord (,!.? 

I h’clieve. Sir, what she said in relation to tha.tgen¬ 
tleman was purely the ellect of her vivacily, and 
wliicii she iiever thought of h'. fore, and, jireii i!;ly, 
never wjil a;pdii. Had slic meant any-thu"; k'v it, I 
dare say, she would not have ])ut the (juesi'oas about 
him in the nuiniier she did. 

I believe so; i love my sister, and 1 love n.y 1' iend. 
Mr. Hcauchamp has delicacy. I couhl not bear, for 
her sake, that were she to l)ehold him in the light 
hinted at, he should imagine he had reasoii to think 
slightly of my .si.stc r, i'or the correspondence she car¬ 
ried oil, in so lU'ivi'.te a manner, with a man abstdiiteiy 
unworthy of her. I'ut J hojie she immit nothing, 
bet to give way tolluit vein o!'raillery, whieb, when 
opened, slie hnows not ahvays bow to shop. 

My s[)ii its were not high: I w as hirci'd to take out 
my liandkerchieti—() uu dear Hraiulison ! said 
1,1 vras afraid she had forfeited, partly, at least, what 
.she hokis most dear, the good opinion ol' her bro¬ 
ther ! 

I'orgivc me, madam, ’tis a generous jmin that I 
have made you s.uffei-; I admire you fur it. Hut I 
think 1 can reveai all the secrets of my iie;irt to you. 
Your noble frankness calls for eijual Irani.ness: you 
u-onld i.is[)ire it, where it is not. iMy siller, us I told 
her more than onci; in your liearing, has not hast anv 
of my love. 1 lovelier, witii all her fun.its; hut must 
not be blind to them. Sliail not jiraisr and dispraise 
be justly given? 1 have faults, great faults, myself: 
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slioulJ 1 think of tlio man who called them 
virtLR>? How (liingerous would it he to me, in that 
ease, were my opinion of Ins judgment, joined to self- 
p.ii tialiiy, to leave me to believe him, and acquit iny- 
sell? 

This, Sir, is a manner of tiiinking worthy of Sir 
Charles (i rantiioon. 

It is worthy of every man, my good Miss llyron. 

But, Sir, it woulti be eery hard, that an iudisere- 
tion (I nmsl own it to be such) should fasten re¬ 
proach upon a Oman w lio recovered herseli' so soon, 
and whose virtue was never sullied, or in danger. 

Indeed u would: and therei'ore it was in tender¬ 
ness toherti al ! imimated, that 1 never couKi think 
of promoimg an aliianee with a man of jMr. Beau¬ 
champ’s nice notions, were boih to incline to it. 

1 hope, sir, that my dear Miss firandisim wall run 
no risijiie of being slighted, by an\ odtvr man, from a 
.ste p which has ci.st her so dear in her peace of mind 
—1 lusita;cd, and leokcu down. 

I knin-. madam, w hai you mean. Although I love 
niy I'rienii lleaiichanij) above all men, yi t would i do 
Lord (i. or any other man, as iiiuth justice, as I 
would do him. 1 was so iippreliensive of my sister’s 
indilitrcnce to Lord (i. and of the ditfereiice in their 
tempers, thougi.iiolh good, that 1 did my utmost to 
dissuade him from thinking of her; tiiid when 1 found 
tliat his love was fixed beyond the power ol dissua¬ 
sion, I told liim ol’ tlie altiiir between her and Cap¬ 
tain Anderson; and how lately 1 had put an end to it. 
IJe flattered himself, that the indifi'erenee, with 
which she had bitlicrto received his addresses, was 
principally owing to the difficulty of her situation; 
which being now so happily removed, he had hopes 
of meeting w itli encouragement; and doubted not, 
ii‘ he did, of making a merit witli her, by his affec¬ 
tion and gratitude. And now, madam, give me 
a 3 
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your opinion—Do you tliiak Ci'^arloltc can be won 
(I liope she Ciiii) by iiululgenci', bv love ? Let rne 
caution her by Vau, na.-.l.uii, tliat it is fit she should 
still be more careful lo restrain her vivacity if she 
marry a tnaa to nhoin she thinks she has superior 
talents, than she need to be if the diiierence were 
in his favour. 

Permit me toadil, that if she sIduU! shew herself 
capable of returnin^j slij^ht for tendernes:!: of tal in'^- 
suck liberties with a man who loves !; r, after she had 
given him her vows, as tl. ;iUi depreciate him, and, 
of consequence, henJ!', i;. the eye of the world ; I 
should he apt to forget that I had more than one sis¬ 
ter ; for, in cases of riglit and wrong, we ought not 
to know' cither relation or friend. 

Does not this man, Lucy, shew us t'uat goodness 
and greatness are synonymous words! 

I think, f'lr, replied 1, the.t. if l.ord (i. prove the 
good-nute.red man he seems to he; if he didiko not 
that I)ri!i:ai;cy of temper in hh .ladtf, which he seems 
not to V litie himself upon, though he niay have qua¬ 
lities, at least, cepiaUy valuable; I have no doubt but 
Miss {irandison will make him very happy: for has 
she not great and good qualities ? Is she not ge¬ 
nerous, and perfectly good-natured ? You know, Sir, 
that she is. And can it be supposed, that Iier 
charming vivacity will ever carry tier so far beyond 
the bounds of prudence and discretion, us to make 
her forget what the nature of tlie obligation she will 
liave entered into requires of her ^ 

Well, madam, then I may rejoice the heart of 
Lord G. by telling him, that lie is at liberty to visit 
iny sister, at her corning to town; or, if she come 
not soon (for lie will be impatient to wait on her) at 
Colnebrook ? 

I dare say you may, Sir. 

As to articles and setiicments, I will m;dicvf;iu.e 
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for all tliosc things; but be pleased to tell her, that 
she is absolutely at her own liberty, for me. If she 
sluiil t.biok, when she sees further of Lord G.’s tem¬ 
per rood behaviour, that she cannot esteem him as 
a wile ougiit to esteem her husband; I shall not be 
coneerned. if she dismiss him; provided that she 
hi eps him not on in suspense, after she knows her 
own mind; but behaves to him according to the ex¬ 
ample set her by the best of wotnen. 

1 could not but know to whom he designed this 
compliment; and Jiud like to have bowed; but was 
glad 1 did not. 

Well, madam, and now I think this subject is 
concluded. I have already w'ritten a letter to Sir 
Walter, as at the request of niy sister, to put an end, 
in toe eivilest terms, to his hopes. My Lord G. 
vvi!) '!c inqnitient fur my return to town. I shall go 
with tiie more pleasure, because of the joy I shall 
be able to give him. 

You mast be very happy, Sir: since, besides the 
pleasure 3 'ou take in doing good for its own sake, you 
are iatided to pertake, in a very higli manner, of the 
pleasures of everv' one you know. 

He was so nobly modest, Lucy, that 1 could talk 
to him with more confidi nee than I helieved, at my 
entrance into my lord’s study, would fail to iny share: 
and I had, besides, been led into a presence of mind, 
by being made a person of some consequence in the 
love-case of anotlier; but I was soon to have my 
whole attention engaged in a subject still nearer to 
my heart; as you slKtll hear. 

Indeed, niadiun, said he, I am not reiy happy in 
myself. Is it not right, then, to endeavour, by pro¬ 
moting the happiness of others, to entitle myself to 
a share of theirs ? 

If j/ia are not happy, fir—ar.d 1 stopt. I believe 
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I sighed; I looked down: I took out my handkerchief, 
for tear I should want it. 

There seems, said he, to be a mixture of generous 
concern, and kind curiosity, in one of the loveliest 
and most intelligent faces in the world. My sisters 
have, in your presence, expressed a great deal of the 
latter. Had I not been myself in a manner uncertain 
as to the event that must, in some measure, govern 
my future destiny, 1 wmuld have gratified it; espe¬ 
cially, as my Lord L. has, of late, joined in it. The 
crisis, I told them, however, as periiapsyou remem¬ 
ber, was at hand. 

1 do remember you said so. Sir. And indeed, 
Lucy, it was more than perhaps. 1 had not thought 
of any words half so often, since he spoke them. 

The crisis, madam, is at hand : and I had not in¬ 
tended to open my lips upon the subject till it was 
over, except to Dr. Lartlett, who knows the whole 
aflair, and indeed every afliiir of my life: but, as I 
hinted before, my heart is opened by the frankness of 
yours. If you will be so good as to indulge me, I 
will briefly lay before you a few of the difliculties of 
my situation; and leave it to you to communicate or 
not, at your pleasure, what I shall relate, to my two 
sisters and Lord L. You four seem to be animated 
by one soul. 

I am extremely concerned. Sir—I am very much 
concerned—repeated the trembling simpleton [one 
cheek feeling to myself very cold, the other glow¬ 
ingly warm, by turns; and now' pale, now crimson, 
perhaps to the eye] that any-thing should make 
you unhappy. But, Sir, 1 shall think myself fa¬ 
voured by your confidence. 

I am interrupted in my recital of his affetting 
narration. Don’t be impatient, Lucy: 1 almost wish 
J had not heard it myself. 
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LETTER XX. 

MISS BYltOM. IN CONTINUATION. 

I 1)0 not, ivtend, madam, to trouble you with a his¬ 
tory of ail that part of my life wliich I was obliged 
to pass ulirond from about the seventeenth to near 
the twenty-fifth year of my age; though perhaps it 
bus been as busy a period as could well be, in the 
life of a man so young, and who never sought to 
tread in oblique or crooked paths. After this en¬ 
trance into it, Dr. Bartlett shall be at liberty to 
satisly your curiosity in a more particular manner; 
for he and I have corresponded for years with an 
intimacy that has few examples between a youth 
and a man in advanced life. And here let me own 
the advantages I have received from his condescen¬ 
sion; for 1 fo'.md the following questions often occur 
to me, and to be of the highest service in the con- 
du(;tof my life—‘ VV'hat account shall I give of this 
to Dr. Bartlett?’ ‘ llow', were I to give way to this 
temptation, sliall I report it to Dr. Bartlett ?’—Or, 
‘ Shall 1 be a hypocrite, and only inform him of the 
best, and meanly conceal from him the worst ?’ 

j'hus, madam, was Dr. Bartlett in the place of a 
second conscacnce to me: and many a good thing did 
I do, many a bad <me avoid, for having set up such 
a monitor over my conduct. And it was the more 
necessary tliat I should, as i am naturally passionate, 
proud, ambitious; and as I had the honour of be¬ 
ing early distinguished (pardon, madam, the seeming 
vanity) by a sex, of which no man wuis ever a greater 
admirer; and, possibly, the tnorr distinguished, as, 
for my safety-sake, I w’as as studious to decline inti¬ 
macy with the gay ones of it, however dignified by 
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rank, or celebrated for beauty, as most young men 

are to cultivate tlieir favour. 

Nor is it so niucli to be wondered at, that I had 
advantages which every one who travels, has not. 
Residing for some time at the principal courts, and 
often visiting the same places, in the length of time 
1 was abroad, 1 was considered, in a manner, as a 
native, at the same time, that I was treated witli the 
respect that is generally paid to travellers of figure, 
as well in France, as Italy. I nas very genteelly sup¬ 
ported: I stood in high credit with my countrymen, 
to whom 1 had many ways of being serviceable. 
They made known to every-hody my father’s affec¬ 
tion for me; his magnificent spirit; the antiont fa¬ 
milies, on both, sides, from which I was de.sceiuled. 
I kept the best companv; avoided intrigues; made 
not myself obnoxious to serious or pious people, 
though I scrupled not to avow% when called upon, 
my own prinei])les. From all these advantages, I 
was respected Ix'vond my degree. 

I should not, madam, have been thus lavish in my 
own praise, but to a.eeouut to you for the favour I 
stood in with several families of the fir.st rank; and 
to suggest an excuse for more tlian one of them, 
which thought it no disgrace to wish me to be allied 
with them. 

Lord L. mentioned to you, madam, and my si.s- 
ters, a Florentine lady, by the name of Olivia. She 
is, indeed, a woman of high qualities, nobly born, 
generous, amiable in her features, genteel in her 
person, and mistress of a groat fortune in po.^session, 
which is entirely at lier own disposal; having not 
father, mother, brother, or other near relations. 
The first time I saw her was at the opera. An op¬ 
portunity ofiered in her sight, where a lady, insulted 
by a lover made desperate by her just refusal of 
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him, claimed and received my jjrotection. What I 
did, on the occasion,was generally applauded; Olivia, 
in particular, spoke highly of it. Twice, afterwards, 
I saw her in company where I was a visiter: I had 
not the presumption to look up to her with hope; 
but my countryman Mr. Jervois gave me to un<fer- 
stand, that I might be master of my own fortune 
with Lady Olivia. I pleaded difference of religion: 
he believed, he said, that matter might be made easy' 
—15ut could I be pleased with the change, w’ould 
she have made it, when passion, not eonvicti'on, was 
likely to be the motive?—'fhere could be no objec¬ 
tion to her person: no body (luestioned her virtue ; 
but she was violent and imperious in her temper. 1 
luul never left mino out of my notions of love: I 
could not have been happy with her, had she been 
(jueen of the globe. I had the mortification of be¬ 
ing obliged to declare myself to the lady’s face : it 
iLiis a mortification to me, as much for her sake as 
mv ow'ii. I was obliged to leave Florence upon it, 
for some time; having been apprised, that the spirit 
of revenge had taken place of a gentler passion, and 
that I was in danger from it. 

flow often did 1 lament the want of that refuge In 
a father’s arms, and in my native country, which 
subjected me to evils that were more than a match 
for my tendiw years, and to all the ineonveniencies 
that can attend a banished man! Indeed I often 
considered myself in this light: and, as the incon- 
veniencies happened, was ready to repine; and the 
more ready, as I could not afflict myself with the 
thought of having forfeited my father’s love; on the 
contrary, as the constant instances which I received 
of his paternal goodness, made me still more earnest 
to acknowledge it at his feet. 

Ought I to have forhorn, Luc}', shewing a sensi¬ 
bility at my eyes on this affecting instance of filial 
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gratitude ? If I ought, I wish I had had more com¬ 
mand of myself: but consider, my (icar, the afl’ect- 
ing subject we were upon. I was going to apologize 
for tlie trickling tear, and to have said, as I tndi/ 
might. Your filial goodness, Sir, aficcts me: but, 
with the consciousness that must have accompanied 
the words, would not that, to so nice a d it corner, 
have been to own, that 1 thought the teiulc r emotion 
wanted an apology i These little tricks of ours, 
Lucy, may satisfy our own punctilio, iUid serve to 
keep us in countenance with ourselves (and that, 
indeed, is doing something): but, to a penetrating 
eye, they tend only to shev/, tir.'.t we imagined a 
cover, a veil, wanting; and v.liat is tliat veil, but a 
veil of gauze? 

What makes me so much airaid of this man’s dis¬ 
cernment ? Am 1 not an honest girl, Lucy? 

He proceeded. 

From this violent lady I had great trouble; aud to 
this daj'—Hut this part of my story i leave to Dr. 
Bartlett to acquaint you with. I mention it us a mat¬ 
ter that yr/ gives me concern, for her sake, aud as 
what I find lias given some amusement to my jister 
Charlotte’s curiosity. 

But 1 hasten to tiie affair which, of all others, l.as 
most embarrassed me; aud wiiicli, eugagine mv 
compassion, though my honour is free, gives lortuic 
to my very soul. 

I found myself not well—I tbougl.t I should Iiave 
fainted.—The apprehension of his taking it as ! 
wislicd him not to take it (for indeed, Lucy, 1 don’t 
think it was that) made me worse. Had i been by 
myself, this faiutishness might have come over my 
heart. I am sure it was not that: but it seized me 
at a very unlucky moment, you’ll say. 

With a countenance full of tender concern, he 
caught my hand, and rang. In ran his Emily. My 
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dear Miss .ler|Vois, said I, leaning upon her-—Excuse 
me, Sir—And I withdrew to tlie door: and, when 
there, finding tny faintishriess going off, I turned to 
him, who attended me thither : 1 am better. Sir, al¬ 
ready ; I will return, instantly. 1 must beg of you 
to proceed with y()ur interesting story. 

I was well the moment I was out of the study. It 
was kept too warm, I believe; and I sat too near the 
fire; that was it, to be sure; and I said so, on my 
return ; which was the moment I had drank a glass 
of cold water. 

How tender was his regard for me ! He did not 
abash me by causelesly laying rny disorder on his 
stoiy, and by offering to discontinue or postpone it. 
Indeed, Lucy, it was not owing to that; 1 should 
easily have distinguished it, if it had: on the con¬ 
trary, as I am not generally so much affected at the 
moment when any-thing unha{)pyr befals me, as I 
am upon rt'Hecfion, when 1 extend, compare, and 
weigh conse(|ucuces, I was (]uite brave in my heart. 
Any-thing, thought I, is better than suspense. Now 
wdll my fortitude have a call to exer iitself; and I 
warrant 1 bc-ar, as well as he, an evil that is inevita¬ 
ble. ■ At this instant, this trying instant, however, 
I found myself thus brave : so, my dear, it was no¬ 
thing but the too great w'armth of the room which 
overcame me. 

1 endeavoured to assume all my courage ; and de¬ 
sired him to proceed; but hold by the arm of my 
chair, to steady me, lest my little tremblings should 
increase. The faintness had left some little trem¬ 
blings upon me, Lucy; and one would not care, you 
know, to be thought affected by any-thing in hi# 
story. He proceeded. 

At Bologna, and in the neighbourhood of Urbino, 
^re seated tw o branches of a noble family, marquises 
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and counts of Porretta, which boasts its pedigree 
from Roman princes, and has given to the church 
t^vo cardinals; one in the latter age, the other in 
the bc;;inning of this. 

The Marchese della Porretta, who resides in Bo¬ 
logna, is a nobleman of great merit: his lady is 
illustrious by descent, and still more so for her good¬ 
ness of heart, sweetness of temper, and prudence. 
They have three sons, and a daughter— 

[Aluthat daught'-r! thought I.] 

The eldest of the sons is a general officer, in the 
service of the King of the two Sicilies; a man of 
equal honour and l)ravery, but passionate and haugh¬ 
ty, valuing himself on his descent. The second is 
devoted to the church, and is already a bishop. 'I'he 
interest of his liimilj’, and his own merits, it is not 
doubted, will one day, if he lives, give him a [dace 
in the Sacred College. The'third, Signor Jeronymo 
(or as he is sometimes called, the Barone) della 
Porretta, has a regiment in the service oi'the King 
of Sardinia. The sister is the favourite of them all. 
She is lovely in her person, gentle in her manners, 
and has high, but just, notions of the nobility of her 
descent, of the honour of her sex, and of what is 
due to her own character. She is pious, charitable, 
beneficent. Her three brothers preierred her inter¬ 
ests to their own. Her father used to call her, TJk 
pnde of his life •, her mo{\\cr, Her other self; her oxm 
Clementina. 

[Cle.mentina !—Ah! Lucy, what a pretty name 
is Clementina!] 

I became intimate with Signor Jeronymo at Rome, 
near two years betbre I had the honour to be known 
to the rest of his family, except by his report, which 
he made run very high in my favour. He was master 
of many fine qualities ; but had contracted friendship 
with a set of dissolute young men of rank, with whom 
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he was very earnest to make me acquainted. I allow¬ 
ed myself to he often in their company ; but, as they 
were totally abandoned in their morals, it was in 
hojK's, by degrees, to draw him from them; but a 
love of pleasure had got fast hold of him- and his other 
cornpanimVs prevailed over his^ood-nature. He had 
courage, but not enough to resist their libertine at¬ 
tacks upon his morals. 

Such a friendship could not hold, while each stood 
Ids ground, and neither would advance to meet the 
other. In short, we parted, nor held a correspond¬ 
ence in absence: but afterw'ards meeting, by acci¬ 
dent, at Padua, and .leronymo having, in the interim, 
been led into inconveniences, he avowed a change 
of j)rinciples, and the friendship was renewed. 

it however held not many months: a lady, less 
celebrated lor virtue than beauty, obtained an influ¬ 
ence over him, against warning, against prondse. 

On being expo-itnl ited with, and his promise 
cl limed, he resented the friendly freedom. He wms 
paisioiuite; and, on this occasion, less polite than it 
«;:s natur;;! for 1dm to be : he even detied Ids friend. 
?t'v d( ,.!• .leronymo! bow generously has he acknow¬ 
ledged since, the jnirt bis Ifiend, at that time, acted! 
l/Lit the result w as, they parted, resolving never more 
to see each other. 

.Jeronymo pursued the adventure wdiicli had oe- 
casioiK ti i'le dill'creiice ; and one of the lady’s ad¬ 
mirers, {'i;vying him his supposed success, hired 
llrescian bruvoes to assassinate him. 

'i be attempt was made in the Crcmonosc'. They 
bad got liini into their toils in a little thicket at some 
distance from the road. I, attended by two servants, 
happened to be passing, when a frighted horse ran 
cross the way, bis bridle -broken, and his saddle 
Jiloovly : this making me apprehend some mischief 
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to the rider, I drove down tlie opening he came from, 
and soon beheld a man struggling on the ground 
with two ruffians ; one of whom was just stopping his 
mouth, the other stabbing him. 1 leapt out of the 
post-chaise, and drew my sword, running towards 
them as fast as I coul^ ; and calling to my servants 
to follow me, indeed calling as if 1 had a number with 
me, in order to alarm them. On this, they bed; and 
I heard them say. Let us make off; we have done his 
business. Incensed at. the villainy, I pursued and 
came up with one of them, wlio turned upon me. I 
beat down his trombone, a kind of blunderbuss, just 
as he presented it at me, and had wounded and 
thrown him on the ground ; but seeing the other 
ruffian turning back to help bis fellow, and on a sud¬ 
den, two others appearing w ith their horses,! thought 
it best to retreat, though 1 would fain have secured 
one of them. Aly servants then seeing my danger, 
hastened, shouting, towards me. The bravoes (per¬ 
haps apj)rehending there were more than two) 
seemed as glad to get off with their rescued compa¬ 
nion, as I was to retire. T hastened then to the 
unhappy man : but how much was I surprised, when 
I found him to be the Barone della Porretta, who, 
in disguise, had been actually pursuing his amour! 

He gave signs of life. I instantly dispatched one of 
my servants to Cremona, for a surgeon; I bound up, 
mean time, as well as 1 could, two of his wounds, 
one in his shoulder, the other in his breast. He had 
one in his hip-joint, which disabled him from heli)ing 
himself, and which I found beyond my skill to do any 
thing w'ith; only endeavouring, with my handker¬ 
chief, to stop its bleeding. I helped him into iii)^ 
chaise, stept in with him, and held him up in it, till 
ippe of my men told me, they had, in another part of 
we thicket, found his servant bound and wounded. 
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his horse lyijig dead by his side. I then alighted, and 
put tlie poor fellow into the chaise, he being stiff with 
his hurts, and unable to stand. 

1 walked by the side of it; and in this manner 
moved towards C’remona, in order to shorten the way 
of the expected surgeon. 

My servant soon returned with one. Jeronymo 
had iainted away. The surgeon dressed him, and 
proceeded with hi)n to Cremona. Then it was, that, 
opening his eyes, he beheld, and knew me : and be¬ 
ing told by the surgeon, that he owed hiS preserva¬ 
tion to me, O Cirandison ! said he, that 1 had fol¬ 
lowed your advicc'! that I had kept my {)romise with 
you !—How did 1 insult you !—Can my deliverer 
forgive me i You shall be the director of my future 
lile, if it please (lod to restore me. 

Ilis wounds proved not mortal; but he never will 
be the man he was: partly from his having been un¬ 
skilfully treated by this his first surgeon ; and partly 
from I'.is own impatience, and the difficulty of curing 
the wound in his hip joint. Excuse this particularity, 
madam. The subject requires it; and Signor Jero¬ 
nymo now deserves it, and all your pity. 

I attended him at Cremona, till he was able to re¬ 
move. lie was visited there by his whole family from 
Bologna. 'I’bere never was a family more affectionate 
to one another : the suffering of one, is the suffering 
of every one. The barone was exceedingly beloved 
by his father, mother, sister, for the sweetness of hi* 
manners, his affectionate heart, and a wit .so delight¬ 
fully gay and lively, that his company was sought by 
every-body. 

You will easily believe, madam, from wliat I have 
said, how acceptable to the whole family the service 
was which I had been so hap[)y as to render their 
Jeronymo. They all joined to bless me; and the 
more, when they canre to know that 1 was the per¬ 
il ^ 
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son whom their Jeronymo, in tlie days of* our inti* 
macy, had highly extolled in his letters to his sister, 
and to both lirothers; and who now related to them, 
by word of mouth, the occasion of the coldness that 
had passed between us, with circumstances as ho¬ 
nourable for me, as the contrary for himself: such 
were his penitential confessions, in the <lesperatc con¬ 
dition to which he found himself reduced. 

He now, as I attended by his bed or his couch-side, 
frequently called for a repetition of those arguments 
which he had, till iww, derided. He besought me 
to forgive him for treating them before with levity, 
and me with disrespect, next, as he said, to insult: 
and he begged his family to consider me not only 
as the preserver of his life, but as the restorer of bis 
morals. This gave the whole family the highest 
opinion of mine; and still more to strengthen it, the 
generous youth produced to them, though, as I may 
say, at his own expence (for his reformation was 
sincere,) a letter which I wrote to lie by him, in 
hopes to enforce his temporary convictions ; for he 
had a noble nature, and a lively sense of what was 
due to bis character, and to the love and piety of 
his parents, the bishop, and his sister; though he 
was loth- to think he could be wrong in those pursuits 
in which he was willing to indulge himself. 

Never was there a more gratel'ul family. The no¬ 
ble father was uneas}', because he knew not how to 
acknowledge, according to the largeness of his heart 
to a man in genteel circumstances, the obligation 
laid upon them all. The tnother, with a freedom 
more amiably great than the Italian ladies are accus¬ 
tomed to express, bid her Clementina regard as her 
fourth brother, the preserver of the third. The ba- 
rone declared, that he should never rest, nor recover, 
till he had got me rewarded in such manner as all 
the world should think 1 had honour done me in it. 
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When tlie barone was removed to Bologna, the 
whole family were studious to make occasions to get 
me among them. 'I'he general made me promise, 
when im/ relations, as lie was pleased to express him¬ 
self, at Bologna, could part with me, to give him ray 
company at Najiles. 'fhe bishop, who passed all 
the time lie had to spare from his diocese, at Bolog¬ 
na, and w ho is a learned man, in compliment to his 
fourth brother, would have me initiate him into the 
knowledge of the Bnglish tongue. 

Our Milton has deservedly a name among them. 
The friendship that subsisted between him and a 
learned nobleman of their country, endeared his me¬ 
mory to them. Milton, therefore, was a principal 
author w’ith us. Our lectures were usually held in 
the chamber of the wounded brother, in order to di¬ 
vert him: he also became my scholar. The father 
and mother were often present; and at such times 
their (’lementiiia was seldom absent. She also called 
me her tutor; and though she was not half so often 
])resent at the lectures as her brothers were, made a 
greater prolicieiicy than either of them. 

[Do you doubt it, Lucy?] 

I’he iiither, as well as tlie bishop, is learned; the 
mother well read. She had had the benefit of a 
ITench education ; being brought up by her uncle, 
who resided many )rears at Paris in a public charac¬ 
ter : and her daughter bail, under her owm eye, 
advantages in her education which are hardly ever 
allowed or sought after by the Italian ladies. In 
such company, you may believe, madam, that I, who 
was kept abroad against my wishes, passed my time 
very agreeably, 1 was particularly honoured with 
the confidence of the marchioness, who opened her 
heart to me, and consulted me on every material 
occurrence. Her lord, w'ho is one of the politest of 
men, was never better pleased than when he found 
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US together; and not seldom, though we were not 
engaged in lectures, the fair Clementina claimed a 
right to be where her mother was. 

About this time, the young Count of llelvcdcre 
returned to Parma, in order to settle in his native 
country. His father was a favourite in the court of 
the Princess of Parma, and attended tliat lady to 
Madrid, on her marriage with thelate King of Spain, 
where he held a very considerable post, and lately 
died there immensely rich. On a visit to this noble 
family, the young lord saw, and loved Clementina. 

The Count of Belvedere is a handsome, a gallant, 
a sensible man; his fortune is very great: such an al¬ 
liance was not to be slighted. The marquis gave his 
countenance to it: the marchioness favoured me 
with several conversations upon the subject. She 
was of opinion, perhaps, that it was necessary to know 
my thoughts, on this occasion; for the younger bro¬ 
ther, unknown to me, declared, that he thought 
there was no way of reu'arding my merits to the fa¬ 
mily, but by giving me a relation to it. Dr. Bartlett, 
madam, can shew you, from my letters to him, 
some conversations, which will convince you, that in 
Italy, as well as in other countries, there are persons 
of honour, of goodness, of generosity ; ai\d who are 
above reserve, vindictiveness, jealousy, and those 
other bad passions by which some mark indiscrimi¬ 
nately a whole i.ation. 

For my own part, it was impossible (distinguished 
as I was by every individual of this noltle family, and 
lovely as is this daughter of it, mistress of a thousand 
good qualities, and myself absolutely discjigaged in 
my aftections) that my vanity should not sometimes 
be awakened, and a wish arise, that there might he a 
possibility of obtaining such a prize: but I checked 
the vanity, the moment I could find it begin to plaj' 
aljQut and warm my heart. To have attempted to 
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recommend myself to theyoung lady’sfavour, though 
but by looks, by assiduities, I should have thought 
an infamous breach of the trust and confidence they 
all reposed in me. 

The pride of a family so illustrious in its descent; 
their fortunes unusually high for the country whichj 
by the goodness of their liearts, they adorned; the 
relation they bore to the church; niy foreign extrac¬ 
tion and interest; the lady’s exalted merits, which 
made her of consecpience to the hearts of several il¬ 
lustrious youths, before the Count of Belvedere 
made known his passion for her; none of which the 
fond family thought worthy of their (dementina, nor 
any of whom could engage her heart; but, above all, 
the difference in religion; the young lady so remark¬ 
ably stedfast in hers, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty they could restrain her from assuming the 
veil; and who once declared, in anger, on hearing 
me, when called upon, avow my principles, that she 
grudged to a heretic the glory of having saved the 
Barone della, Porr(!tta; all these considerations out¬ 
weighed any hopes that might otherwise have arisen 
in a bosom so sensible of the favours they were con¬ 
tinually heaping upon me. 

.About the same time, the troubles, now so happily 
appeased, broke out in Scotland: hardly any-thing 
else was talked of, in Italy, but the progress, and 
supposed certainty of success, of the young invader. 

I was often oliliged to stand the triumphs and ex¬ 
ultations of persons of rank and figure; being known 
to be warm in the interest of my country. I had 
a good deal of this kind of spirit to contend with, 
eviai in this more moderate Italian family; and this 
frc(]uently brought on debates which 1 would gladly 
have avoided holding; but it was impossible. Every 
new advice from England revived the disagreeable 
subject; f()r the success of the rebels, it was not 
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doubted, would be attended with the restoration of 
what they called the Catholic religion; and Clemen¬ 
tina particularly pleased herself, that then her heretic 
tutor would take refuge in the bosom of liis holy 
mother, t)ie church: and she dcliglited to say things 
of this nature in the language 1 was teaching her, 
and whicJi, by this time, she spoke very intelligibly, 

I took a resolution, hereupon, to leave Italy for a 
while, and to retire to Vienna, or to some one of the 
German courts that was less interested than they 
were in Italy, in the success of the chevalier’s un¬ 
dertaking : and I was the more desirous to do so, as 
the displeasure of Olivia against me began to grow 
serious, and to be talked of, even by herself, with 
less discretion than was consilient with her higli 
spirit, her noble birth, and ainiile fortune. 

I communicated rny intention to the marchioness 
first: the noble lady e;q)ressed her concern at the 
thoiigdits of my' quitting Italy, and engaged me to put 
off my departure for some weeks; but, at tlie same 
time, hinted to me, witli an explicitness that is ])e- 
culiar toiler, her apprehensions, and her lord’s, that 
I was in love with her Clementina. I convinced her 
of my honour, in this particular; and she so well sa¬ 
tisfied the marquis, iu this respect, that, on their 
daughter’s absolute refusal of the Count of Belvedere, 
they confided in me to talk to her in favour of tliat 
nobleman. The young lady and I had a eonferenee 
upon the subject; Dr Bartlett can give you tlie par¬ 
ticulars. The father and mother, unknown to us 
both, had placed tliemselves in a closet adjoining to 
the rocun we were in, and which communicated to 
another, as well as to that: they had no reason to he 
dissatisfied with what they heard me say to their 
daughter. 

7'he time of my departure from Italy drawing near, 
and the young lady repeatedly refusing the Count yf 
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Belvedere, the younger brother (still unknown to 
iiie, for he doubted not but I should rejoice at the 
honour he hoped to prevail upon them to do me) 
declared, in my favour. 'I'hey objected the more 
obvious difficulties in relation to religion, and my 
country: he desired to be commissioned to talk to 
me on those subjects, and to his sister on her mo¬ 
tives for ref using the Count of Belvedere; but they 
would not hear of his speaking to me on this subject; 
the marehioness giving generous reasons, on my 
behalf, for her joining in the refusal; and undertak¬ 
ing herself to talk to her daughter, and to demand 
of her her reasons for rejecting every proposal that 
liad been made her. 

She accordingly closetted her Clementina. She 
could get nothing from her, but tears: a silence, 
without the least appearance of sullenness, had for 
sonic days bel'ore shewn, that a deep melancholy had 
begun to lay hold of her heart: she was, however, 
offended when love was attributed to her; yet her 
mother tohl me, that she could not but suspect, that 
slie was under the dominion of tliat passion without 
knowing it; and the rather, as she w'as never cheerful 
but wffien she w'as taking lessons for learning a 
tongue, which never, as the marchioness said, was 
likely to be of use to her. 

[‘ As the marchioness s&id *—Ah m 3 ' Lucy!] 

The melancholy increased. Her tutor, as he 
ivas called, wais desired to talk to her. He did. 
It was a task put upon him, that had its difficulties. 
It was observed, that she generally assumed a cheer¬ 
ful air while she was with him, but said little; 
yet seemed pleased with every thing he said to her; 
and the little she did answ'er, though he spoke in 
Italian or French, was in her newdy-acquired lan¬ 
guage: but the moment he was gone, her couate- 
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nance fell, and she was studious to find ojjportunities 

to get from company. 

[What think you of my fortitude, Lucy ? Was I 
not a good girl ? But my curiosity kept up ray spi¬ 
rits. W'hen I come to reflect, thought I, 1 sluill 
have it all upon my pillow.] 

Her parents were in the deepest affliction. They 
consulted physicians, who all j)ronounced her malady 
to be love. She was taxed with it; and all the in¬ 
dulgence promised her that her heart could wish, as 
to the object, but still she could not, with patience, 
bear the imputation. Once she asked her woman, 
who told her that she was certainly in love. Would 
you have me hate myself?—Her mother talked to 
her of the passion in favourable terms, and as laud¬ 
able : she heard her with attention, but made no 
an.swer. 

The evening before the day' I was to set out for 
Germany', the family made a sumptuous entertain¬ 
ment, in honour of a guest on whom they had con¬ 
ferred so many favours, 'fhey had brought them¬ 
selves to a[)prove of his departure the more readily, 
as they were willing to see, whether his absence 
would affect their Clementina; and, if it did, in 
what manner. 

They left it to her choice, whether she would 
appear at table, or not. She chose to be there. They 
all rejoiced at her recovered spirits. She was ex¬ 
ceeding cheerful: she supported her part of the con¬ 
versation during the whole evening, with her usual 
vivacity and good sense, insomuch that I w ished to 
myself, I had departed sooner. Yet it is surprising, 
thought 1, that this young lady, who seemed always 
to be pleased, and even since these reveries have had 
power over her, to be most cheerful in my company, 
«hould rejoice in my departure; should seem to owe 
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her recovery to it; a departure which every one else 
kindly regrets: and yet there was nothing in her 
behaviour or looks that appeared in the least affected. 
When acknowledgments were made to me of the 
pleasure I had given to the whole family, she joined 
in them: when my health and happiness were wished, 
she added her wishes by cheerful hows, as she sat: 
when they wished to see me again, hefore I went to 
Etigland, she did the same. So that my heart was 
dilated: 1 was overjoyed to see such a happy altera¬ 
tion. W’hcn I took leave of them, she stood forward 
to receive my compliments, with a polite French 
freedom. I offered to press her hand with my lips: 
My brother’s deliverer, said slie, must not affect this 
distance, and, in a manner, offered her check; add¬ 
ing, (jod preserve my tutor wherever he sets his 
foot (and in English, God convert you too, cheva¬ 
lier!), May you never want such an agreeable friend 
as }'ou have been to us! 

Signor .Jeronymo was not able to be with us. I 
went up to take leave of him: O my (irandison! 
said he, and flung his arms about my neck ; and will 
you go —Blessings attend you!—But what will 
become oi’ a brother and sister, when they have lost 
you ? 

You will rejoice me, replied I, if you will favour 
me with a few lines, by a servant whom I shall leave 
behind me for three or four days, and who will find 
me at Inspruck, to let me know how you all do; and 
whether your sister’s health continues. 

She must, she shall be yours, said he, if I can 
manage it. Why, why, will you leave us? 

I was surprised to hear him say this: he had never 
before been so particular. 

That cannot, cannot be, said I. There are a 
thousand obstacles— 

All of which, rejoined he, that depend upon us, I 

JS 
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doubt not to overcome. Your heart is not vritll 

Olivia? 

They all knew, from that lady’s indiscretion, of 
the proposals that had been made me, relating to her; 
and of my declining them. I assured him that my 
heart was free. 

We agreed upon a correspondence, and I took 
leave of one of the most grateful of men. 

But how much wiis I afflicted when I received at 
Inspruek the expemted letter, which acquainted me, 
that this sunshine lasted no longer than the next day! 
The young lady’s malady returned, with redoubled 
force. Shall 1, madam, briefly relate to you the 
manner in which, as her brother wrote, it operated 
upon her ? 

She shut herself up in her chamber, not seeming to 
regard or know that her woman was in it; nor did 
she answer to two or three ([uestions that her woman 
asked her ; but, setting her chair with its back to¬ 
wards her, over-against a closet in the room, after a 
profound silence, she bent forwards, and, in a low 
voice, seemed to be communing wdth a person in the 
closet.—‘ And you say he is actually gone ? Gone 
for ever ? No, not for ever!’ 

Who gone, tnadant ? said her woman. To whom 
do you direct your discourse ? 

‘ We were all obliged to him, no doubt. So 
bravely to rescue my brother, and to pursue the 
bravoes; and as my brother says, to put him in his 
own chaise, and walk on foot by the side of it— 
Why, as you say, assassins might have murdered 
him: the horses might have trampled him under 
their feet.’ Still looking as if she were speaking 
to somebody in the closet. 

Her woman stept to the closet, and opened the 
door, and left it open, to take off her attention to 
the place, and to turn the course of her ideas; but 
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Still she bent forwards towards it, and talked calmly, 
as if to somebody in it: then breaking into a faint 
laugh, ‘ in Jove!—that is such a silly notion : and 
yet I love cvery-body better tlian I love myself.’ 

Her mother came into the room just then. The 
young lady arose in haste, and shut the closet door, 
as if she had somebody bid there, and, throwing her- 
selt‘ at her nioiher’s feet. My dear, my ever-honoured 
nuirnma, said she, forgive me for all the trouble I 
have caused you—But I will, I must, you can’t deny 
me; I will be tiod’s child, as well as yours. I will 
go into a nunnery. 

It came out afterw'ards, that her confessor, taking 
advantage of confessions extorted from her of regard 
for her tutor, though only such as a sister might bear 
to a brother, but which he had suspected might come 
to be of consequence, had filled her tender mind 
w'ith terrors, tiiathad thus affected her head. She 
is, as I have told you, madam, a young lady of ex¬ 
emplary pic'ty'. 

1 will not dwell on a scene so melancholy'. How 
I afflict your tender heart, my good Miss Byron ! 

[Do you think, Lucy, 1 did not w’cep ? Indeed I 
did—Poor young lady!—But my mind was////cd for 
the indulging of scenes so melancholy. Pray, Sir, 
proceed, said I: what a heart must that be, which 
bleeds not for such a distress ! Pray, Sir, proceed. 

Be it Dr. Bartlett’s task to give you further par¬ 
ticulars. I will be briefer—1 will not indulge my 
own grief. 

All that medicine could do, was tried: but her 
confessor, who, however, is an honest, a worthy 
man, kept up her fears and terrors. He saw the 
favour her tutor was in with the whole family: he 
knew that the younger brother had declared for re¬ 
warding him in a very high manner : he had more 
than once put this favoured man upon an avowal of 
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his principles; and, betwixt her piety and her grati¬ 
tude, had raised such a conflict in lier mind, as lier 
tender nature could not bear. 

At Florence lives a family of high rank and ho- 
)iour, the ladies of which have with them a friend 
noted for the excellency of her heart, and her genius: 
and wlio, having been robbed of her fortune early 
in life, by an uncle, to whose care she was commit¬ 
ted by her dying father, was received botli as a com¬ 
panion and a blessing, by the ladies of the family 
she has now for many years lived with. She is an En¬ 
glish woman and a Protestant; but so very discreet, 
that her being so, though at first they hoped to 
proselyte her, gives them not a less value for her: 
and yet they are all zealous lloman-catholics. These 
two ladies, and this their companion, were visiting 
one day at the Marchesc della Porretta’s; and there 
the distressed mother told tluan the mournful tal e 
the ladies, who think nothing that is within the com¬ 
pass of human prudence impossible to their Mrs. 
11p;aumont, wished that the young lady might be 
entrusted for a week to her care, at their own house 
at Florence. 

It was consented to, as soon as proposed; and 
Signora Clementina was as willing to go; there 
having always been an intimacy between the fami¬ 
lies; and she (as every-body else) having a high 
opinion of Mrs. Beauniont. They took her with 
them on the day they set out for Florence. 

Flerc, again, for shortening my story, I will refer 
to Dr. Bartlett. Mrs. Beaumont went to the bot¬ 
tom of the malady : she gave her advice to the fa¬ 
mily upon it. They were resolved (Signor Jeronymo 
supporting her advice) to be governed by it. The 
ymung lady was told, that she should be indulged in 
all her wishes. She then acknowledged what tho.se 
were; and was the easier for the acknowledgment. 
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and for the advice of such a prudent friend ; and re¬ 
turned to liologna much more composed than when 
she leiV it. 'J'lie tutor was sent for, by common con¬ 
sent ; for there had been a convention of the whole 
family; the Urbino branch, as well as the general, 
being present. In that, the terms to be proposed to 
the supposed happy man, were settled; but they 
were not to be mentioned to him, till after he had 
seen the lady : a w'rong policy, surely. 

He was then at Vienna. Signor Jeronymo, in his 
letter, congratulated him in high terms; as a man, 
whom he had it now, at last, in his power to re¬ 
ward : and he hinted, in general, that the conditions 
would be such, as it was impossible but he must find 
his very great advantage in them: as to fortune, to 
be sure, he meant. 

The I’riend so highly valued could not but be af¬ 
fected with tl)e news: yet, knowing the lady, and 
the family, he was afraid that the articles of resi¬ 
dence and religion woidd liot be easily compromised 
between them. He therefore summoned up all his 
prudence to keep his fears alive, and his hope in 
suspense. 

He arrived at Cologna. He was permitted to pay 
his conipliraeuts to Lady Clementina in her mother’s 
presence. How' agreeable, how nobly frank, rvas the 
reception i'rom both mother and daughter! How 
high ran the congratulations of .leronyrno ! He called 
the supposed happy man brnthfr. The marquis was 
ready to recognize tlie fourth son in him. A great 
fortune additional to an estate bequeathed her by 
her two grandfathers, was proposed. My father was 
to be invited over, to grace the nuptials by his pre¬ 
sence. 

But let me cut short the rest. I’he terms could 
»ot be complied with. For I was to make a formal 
renunciation of my religion, and to settle in Italy; 

s 3 
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only once, in two or tliree years, was allowed, if I 
pleased, for two or tliree months, to go to England; 
and, as a visit of curiosity, once in her Hie, it' their 
daughter desired it, to carry her thither, for a time 
to be limited by them. 

What must be my grief, to be obliged to disappoint 
such expectations as were raised by persons who had 
so sincere a value for me! You cannot, madam, ima¬ 
gine my distress: so little as could be expected to 
be allowed by them to the principles of a man whom 
they supposed to be in an error that would inevitably 
cast him into perdition! But when the friendly bro¬ 
ther implored my compliance; when the excellent 
mother, in effect, besought me to have jiity on her 
heart, and on her child’s head; and when the tender, 
the amiable Clementina, putting herself out of the 
question, urged me, for my soul’s sake, to embrace 
the doctrines of her holy mother, the church—What, 
madam—But how' I grieve you ! 

[He stopt—His handkerchief was of use to him, 
as mine was to me—What a distress was here!] 

And what, and what. Sir, sobbing, was the re¬ 
sult? Could you, could you resist? 

Satisfied in my own faith; entirely satisfied! Hav¬ 
ing insuperable objections to that I was wished to 
embrace!—A lover of my native country too—Were 
not my (lod and my country to be (he sacrifice, if I 
complied! but I laboured, I studied, for a compro¬ 
mise. I must have been unjust to Clementina’s 
merit, and to my own cliaraeter, had she not been 
dear to me. And indeed 1 beheld graces in her then, 
that I had before resolved to shut my eyes against; 
“tier rank next to princely; her fortune high as her 
■rank ; obstacles from religion, country, that had ap¬ 
peared to me insuperable, removed by themselves ; 
and no apprehension left of a breach of the laws of 
hospitality, which had, till now, made me struggle 
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to l>chol(l one ol'tlie most amiable and noble-inmded 
of women veith indifl'erence.—I ofTered to live one 
year in Italy, one in England, by turns, if their 
dear Eiementina would live with me there; if not, 
I would- content myself with passing only three 
monlbs, in every year, in my native country. I 
])r()posed to leave her entirely at her liberty, in the 
article of religion; and, in case of children by the 
marriage, the daughters to be educated by her, the 
sons by me; a condition to which his holiness him¬ 
self, it was presumed, would not refuse his sanction, 
as there were precedents for it. This, madam, was 
a great sacribce to compassion, to love.—What could 
I more! 

And w'ould not. Sir, would not Clementina con¬ 
sent to this compromise ? 

Ah the unhappy lady! It is this reflection that 
strengthens my grief. She reould have consented; 
.she was earnest to ])rocure the consent of her friends 
u])on these terms. This her earnestness in niyfavour, 
devoted us she was to her religion, excites my com¬ 
passion, and calk for my gratitude. 

What scenes, w'liat distressful scenes, follow^ !— 
The noble father forgot bis promised indulgence; 
the mother indeed seemed, in a manner, neutral; 
tJie youngc.st brother was still, however, firm in my 
cause ; but the marquis, the general, the bishop, and 
the whole Crbino branch of the family, were not to 
be moved; and the less, becau.se they considered the 
alliance as derogatory to their own honour in the same 
proportion as they thought it honourable to me; a 
private, an obscure man, as now they began to call 
me. In .short, I was allowed, 1 was desired, to depart 
from Bologna; and not suffered to take leave of the 
unhappy Clementina, though on her knees she beg¬ 
ged to be allowed a parting interview—And what 
was the consequence ?—Dr. Bartlett must tell th« 
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rest.—Unhappy Clementina!—Now tliey wish me to 
make them one more visit at Bologna!—Unhappy 
Clementina!—To what purpose? 

I saw his noble heart was too much affected, to 
answer questions, had I had voice to ask any. 

But, O my friends! you see how it is! Can I be 
so unhappy as he is? As his Clementina is? Well 
might Dr. Bartlett say, that this excellent man is not 
happy. Well might he himself say, that he has 
suffered greatly, even from good women. Well 
might he complain of sleepless nights. Unhappy 
Clementina! let me repeat after him ; and not happy 
Sir Charles (Ti-andison !—-And who, my dear, is 
happy? Not, I am sure, your 

HARRIET BYRON, 


LETTER XXI. 

MISS BYUON. IN CONTINUATION. 

I WAS forced to lay down my pen. I begin a new 
letter. 1 did not think of concluding my former 
where I did. 

Sir Charles saw me in grief, and forgot his own, 
to applaud my humanity, as he called it, and sooth 
me. I Iiave often, said he, referred you, in my nar¬ 
rative, to Dr, Bartlett. I will beg of him to let you 
see any-thing you shall wish to see, in the free and 
unreserved correspondence we have held. You, 
that love to entertain 3 mur friends with your narra¬ 
tions, .will find something, perhaps, in a story like 
fthis, to engage their curiosity. On their honour 
and candor, I am sure, I may depend. 'Are they 
not your friends ? Would to heaven it were in my 
jwtter to contribute to their pleasure and yours! 
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I only bowed. I could only bow. 

I told you, madam, that my compassion was en¬ 
gaged : but that my honour was free: I think it is so. 
But when you have seen all that Dr. Bartlett will 
shew you, you will be the better able to judge of me, 
and /or me. I had rather be thought favourably of 
by Miss Byron, than by any woman in the world. 

Who, Sir, said I, knowing" only so far as I know 
of the unhappy Clementina, but must wish her to 
be— 

Ah Lucy ! there I stopt—I had like to have been 
a false girl!—And yet ought I not, from my heart, 
to have been al)Ie to say what 1 was going to say?— 
1 do aver, Lucy, upon repeated experience, that 
love is a njtrrower of the,hcart. Did 1 not use to be 
thought generous and benevolent, and to be above 
all selfishness ? But am I so now? 

Anil noAv, madam, said he [and he was going to 
take my hand, but with an air, as if he thought the 
freedom woidd be too great—A tenderness so speak- 
ing in his eyes; a respectfulness so solemn in his 
countenance; be just touclied it, and withdrew his 
hand] What shall 1 say?—1 cannot tell what 1 should 
say—But you, I see, can pity me—You can pity the 
noble Clementina—Honour forbids me ! Yet honour 
bids me—But I cannot be unjust, ungenerous— 
selfish I — 

II e arose from his seat—Allow me, madam, to 
thank you lor the favour of your ear—Pardon me for 
the trouble I see 1 have given to a heart that is ca¬ 
pable of a syin])ci{hy so tender— 

And, bowing low, he withdrew wdtli precipitation, 
as if he wouhl not let me see his emotion. He left 
me looking here, looking there, as if for my heart; 
and then, as giving it up for irrecoverable, I became 
for a few moments motionless, and a statue. 

A violent burst of tears recovered me to sense and 
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motion; and just tiien Miss Grandison (who, having 
heard her brother witlidraw, forbore for a few mi¬ 
nutes to enter, supposing he would return) hearing 
me sob, rushed in.—O my Harriet! said slie, clasp¬ 
ing her arms about me. What is done ?—Do 1, or ilo 
I not, embrace my sister, my rtal sister, my sister 
Grandkon ? 

Ah my Charlotte! No flattering hope is now left 
me—No sister! It must not, it cannot be! The lady 
is—But lead me, lead me out of this room !—I don’t 
love it! spreading one hand before my e}a's, my 
tears trickling between my lingers—lears that 
flowed not only for myself, but for Sir Charles Gran¬ 
dison and the unhappy Clementina: for, gather you 
Rot, from what he said, that something disastrous 
liRs befallen the poor lady? And then, supporting 
myself with her arm, I hurried out of Lord L.’s study, 
and up stairs into my own chamber; she following 
me—Leave me, leave nm here, dear creature, said 
I, for six minutes: I will attend you then, in your 
own dressing-room. 

Sire kindly retired; I threw myself into a chair, 
indulged my tears for a few moments, and was the 
fitter to receive the two sisters, who came into my 
room to comfort me. 

But I could not relate what had passed immediately 
with any connexion : I told them only, that all was 
over; that their brother was to be pitied, not blamed : 
and that if they would allow me to recollect some 
things that were most aft’ecting, I would attend them; 
and they should have my narrative the more exact, 
for the indulgence. 

They staid no longer with me than to see me a 
Bttle composed. 

Sir Charles and Dr. Bartlett went out together in 
his chariot: he enquired more than once of my 
health; saying to his sister Charlotte, That he was 
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afraid he had affected me too much, by the melan¬ 
choly talc he liad been telling me. 

He excused liimself from dining with us. Poor 
man! What must be his distress!—Not able to see 
us, to sit with us! 

I would have excused myself also, being not ver}' 
fit to aj)pear; but was not permitted. 

I sat, liowevcr, but a veiy little while at table after 
dinner; yet how tedious did the dinner-time appear! 
The servants eyes were irksome to me; so were 
Emily’s (dear girl!) glistening as they did, though 
she knew not for what, but sympathetically, as I may 
say; she supposing, that all was not as she would 
have it. 

She came up soon after to me—One word, my 
dearest madarn^the door in her hand, and her head 
only within it;) 'i'ell me only that there is no mis¬ 
understanding between niy guardian and you !—Tell 
me only that — 

None, my dear!—None at all, my Emily! 

Thank God! clasping her hands together; thank 
God! If there were, 1 should not have known -whose 
part to take !—But I won’t disturb you—And wais 
going. 

Stay, stay my precious young friend! Stay, my 
Emily! I arose; took her hand : My sweet girl! sa}'. 
Will you live w ith me ? 

God for ever bless you, dearest madam!— Will I ? 
It is the wash next my heart- 

Will you go down with me to Northamptonshire, 
my love ? 

To the world’s end I will attend you, madam: i 
will be your handmaid; and I will loye you better 
tlian I love my guardian, if possible. 

Ah my dear! but how will you live without seeing 
your guardian now and then ? 

Why, he will live with us, won’t he ? 
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No, no, my dear!—And you would choose, then, 
to live with him, not with me; would you ?— 

Indeed but 1 won’t—Indeed I will live and die 
with you, if you will let me; and I warrant his kind 
heart will often lead him to us. But tell me. Why 
these tears, madam ? Why this grief?—Why do you 
speak so quick and short ? And why do you seem to 
be in such a hurry? 

Do I speak quick and short i Do 1 seem to be in 
a hurry?—Thank you, my love, for your observation. 
And now leave me : I will profit by it. 

The amiable girl withdrew on tiptoe; and I set 
about composing myself. 

I was obliged to her for her observation: it was 
really of use to me. But you must think, Lucy, 
that I must be fluttered.—His m|pner of leaving 
me—Was it not particular ?—To break from me so 
abrvptly, as I may say—And what he said with looks 
so earnest! Looks tliat seemed to carry more meaning 
than his words: and witiidrawing without conduct¬ 
ing me out, as lu; had led me in—and as if—I don’t 
know how as if—But y’ou will give me your opinion 
of all these things. I can’t say, but 1 think my sus¬ 
pense is over ; and in a way not very desirable—Yet 
—But why should I puzzle myself? What must be, 
must. 

At afternoon-tea, the gentlemen not being re¬ 
turned, and Emily undertaking the waiter’s office, I 
gave my lord and the two lailies, though she was 
present, some account of what had passed, but 
briefly; and T had just finished, and was quitting the 
room, as the two gentlemen entered the door. 

Sir Charles instantly addressed me with apologies 
for the concern he had given me. His emotion was 
visible as he spoke to me. He hesitated: he trem¬ 
bled. Whi) did he hesitate ? Why did he tremble ? 

I told hini, I was not ashamed to own, that I was 
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very much aiFected by the melancholy story. The 
poor lady, said I, is greatly to be pitied—But re¬ 
member, Sir, what you promised Dr. Bartlett should 
do lor me. 

1 have been requesting the doctor to fulfil my en¬ 
gagements. 

And I am ready to obey, said the good man. My 
agreeable task shall soon be perlbrmed. 

As I icas at the door, going up stairs to my closet, 
I eoiirtesied, and pursued my intention. 

lie bowed, said notliing, and looked, 1 thought, 
as if he were disa})pointed, tiiat 1 did not return to 
company.—Xa), indeed ! 

Yet 1 pity Iiim, at my heart: how odd is it, then, 
to be angry with him ?—So much goodness, so much 
sensibility, so much cot\)passion (whence all his woes, 
I believe) never met together, in a heart so manly. 

Tell me, tell me, my dear Lucy—Yet tell me no¬ 
thing till 1 am favoured with, and you have read, 
the accoiinf that will be given me by Dr. Bartlett: 
then, 1 hope, v. e shall have every-thing before us. 

Situnlay, Maieli 25. 

He [Yet V. by that disrespectful word ?—I’ie upon 
me, for my narrowness of heart!] Sir Chaifesis setting 
out for town, lie cannot be ha})py, himself; he is 
therefore giving himself the pleasure of endeavouring 
to make his friend so. He can enjot/ the happiness 
of his friends ! O the blessing of a benevolent heart! 
Let tile world frown as it will upon such a one, it 
cannot ))ossibly bereave it of all delight.—Fortune, 
do thy worst! If 8ir Charles (irandison cannot be 
happy with his Clementina, he will make himself a 
partaker of Lord (L’s happiness; and as that will 
secure, if not her own fault, the happiness of his 
sister, lie will not be destitute of felicity. And let 
me, trfter his example—Ah, Lucy! that I could ! — 

T 
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But in time, I hope, I shall deserve, as well as he 
esteemed, to be the girl of my grandmamma and 
aunt; and then, of course, be worthy to be called, 
my dear Lucy, your 

HARRIET CYRON. 

Saturday noon. 

Sir Charles is gone ; and I have talkeil over the 
matter again with the ladies and Lord L. 

What do you think ?—They all will have it—and 
it is a faithful account, to the very best of my recol¬ 
lection— They all xtill have it, That Sir Charles’s 
great struggle, his great grief, is owing—His great 
struggle (I don’t know what I write, I think—But 
let it go) is between his compassion for the unhappy 
Clementina, and his love —for—somebody else. 

But who, my dear, largo as his heart is, can be 
contented with half a heart ? Compassion, Lucy!— 
The compassion of such a heart—It must be love — 
And ought it not to be so to such a woman ?—Tell 
me—Don’t you, Lucy, with all yours, pity the un¬ 
happy Clementina; who loves, against the principles 
of her religion; and, in that respect, against her in¬ 
clination, a man who cannot be hers, but by a viola¬ 
tion of his honour and conscience ? What a fatality 
in a love so circumstanced!—To love against inclina¬ 
tion ! What a sound has that! But what an absurdity 
is this passion called love ? Or, rather of what ab¬ 
surd things does it make its votaries guilty? Let mine 
be evermore circumscribed by the laws of reason, of 
duty; and then my recollections, my reflections, will 
never give me lasting disturbance ! 

* * 

Dr. Bartlett has desired me to let him know wliat 
particular passages are, of w hich 1 more imme- 
d*fctely wish to be informed, for our better under- 
ftanding the unhappy Clementina’s stor^, and has 
jpromised to transcribe them. I have given him a 
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list in wTiting. I have been half guilty of affectation. 
I have asked for some particulars that Sir Charles 
referred to, which are not so immediately interesting: 
the history of Olivia, of Mrs. Beaumont; the debates 
Sir Charles, mentioned between himself and Signor 
Jeronymo: but, Lucy, the particulars I am most 
impatient for, arc these : 

His first conference witli La<ly Clementina on the 
subject of the Count of Belvedere ; which her father 
and mother overheawl. 

'J’he conference he was desired to hold with her, 
on her being first seized with melancholy. 

Whether her particularly cheerful behaviour, on 
his departure from Bologna, is any-where accounted 
for. 

By what means Mrs. Beaumont prevailed on her 
to acknowledge a passion so studiously concealed 
from the tenderest of ))arents. 

Sir Charles’s reception, on his return from Vienna. 

What regard his j)roj)osals of compromise, as to 
religion and residence, met with, as well from the 
family, as Ironi Clementina. 

The most important of all, Lucy—The last dis- 
tressful parting: what made it necessary; what 
ha])pened at Bologna afterwards; and what the poor 
Clementina’s situation now is. 

If the doctor is explicit, with regard to this article, 
we shall be able to account for their desiring him to 
revisit them at Bologna, after so long an absence, 
and for his seeming to think it will be to no purpose 
to oblige them. O Lucy! what a great deal depends 
ui)on the answer to this article, as it may happen!—■ 
But no more suspense, I beseech you. Sir Charles 
Crandison! No more suspense, I pray you, Dr. 
Bartlett! My heart sickens at the thought of further 
•suspense. I cannot bear it! 

Adieu, Lucy! Lengthening my letter would be 
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only dw'elling longer (for I know not how to change 
my subject) on weaknesses and follies that have al¬ 
ready given you too much pain for your 

llARRir/r BYRON. 


LETTER XXII. 

MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 


Colnobrook, Monday, Maicli ‘ 27 . 
Dr. Bartlett, seeing our impatience, asked leave to 
take the assistance of his nephew in transcribing 
from Sir Charles’s letters the passages that will 
enable him to perform the task he has so kiiullv un¬ 
dertaken. By this means, he has already jire, ented 
us with the following transcripts. We have eagerly 
perused them. When you have done so, be pleased 
to hasten them up, that my cousin Reeves’s may 
have the same opportunity. 77(fy are so good as to 
give cheerfully the preference to the venerable cir¬ 
cle, as my cousin, who dined with us yesterday, hid 
me tell you. O my Lucy! what a glorious young 
man is Sir Charles Grandison ! But he had the hap- 
pine.ss of a Dr. Bartlett, as he is fond of owning, to 
improve upon a foundation that was so nobly laid by 
the best and wisest of mothers. 

DR. BARTI-ETT’s first LETTER. 

My task, my good Miss Byron, will be ea.sy, by the 
assistance you have allowed me; for what is it, but 
to transcribe parts of Sir Charles’s letters, adding a 
few lines here and there, by way of connexion ? And 
I am delighted with it, as it will make known the 
lieart of my beloved patron in all the lights which 
’’ le most interesting circumstances can throw upon 
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it, to SO many worthy persons as are permitted a 
sJiare in this confidence. 

7'he first of\your commands runs thus— 

I should marine, say you, that the debate Sir 
Charles mentions, betiueen himself and Signor 
Jironytni), and his companions, at their Jirst 
acquaintance, must be not only curious, but 
edifying. 

Thc}^ arc, my good Miss Byron : but as I presume 
that you Jadies are more intent upon being obeyed in 
the other articles [See, Lucy, I had better not have 
dissembled !] I will only at present transcribe for you, 
with some short connexions, two letters; by wdiich 
you w'ill see how generously Mr. Grandison sought 
to recover his friend to the paths of virtue and ho¬ 
nour, when he had formed schemes, in conjunction 
w'ith, and by the iiistigation of, other gay young men 
of rank, to draw him in to be a partaker in their 
guilt, and an abett<)r of their enterprizes. 

You will Judge from these letters, madam (with¬ 
out shocking you by the recital) what were the 
common-place pleas of those libertines, despisers of 
marriage, of the laws of society, and of women, 
but as they were subservient to their pleasures. 

TO THE BARONE UELLA PORRETTA. 

Will my .Teronymo allow his friend, his Grandison, 
the liberty he is going to take with him ? If the 
friendship he professes for him be such a one, as a 
great mind can, on reflection, glory in, he wi//. And 
what is this liberty, but such as constitutes the es¬ 
sence of true friendship? Allow me, on this occasion, 
to say, that your Grandison has seen more of the 
world than most men, who have lived no longer in 
it, have had an opportunity to see. I was sent 
abroad for improvement, under the care of a man 

T 3 
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who came out to be the most intriguing and profligate 
of those to whom a youth was ever entrusted. 1 saw 
in him, the inconvenience, tlio odiousness, of libertin¬ 
ism; and, by the assistance of an excellent nionitor, 
with whom I happily became acquainted, and (would 
it not be false shame, and cowardice, if 1 <!id not 
say) by the Divine assistance, I escaped snares that 
were laid to corrupt my morals: hence my dearest 
friend will the more readily allow me to impart to 
him some of the lessons that were of so much use to 
myself. 

I am the rather encouraged to take this liberty, 
as I have often flattered myself, that I have seen my 
Jeronymo affected by the arguments urged in the 
course of the conversations that have been held in 
our select meetings at Padua, and at Rome; in 
which the cause of virtue and true honour has been 
discussed and pleaded. 

I have now no hopes of influencing anyone of the 
noble youths, whom, at your request, I have of late 
so often met: but of yoa I still have hopes, because 
you continue to declare, that you prefer my friend¬ 
ship to theirs. You think that I was disgusted at 
the ridicule with which they generally treated the 
arguments they could not answer: but, as far as I 
innocently could, I followed them in their levity. I 
returned raillery for ridicule, and not always, as you 
know, unsuccessfully; but still they renewed the 
charge, and we had the same arguments one day to 
refute, that the preceding were given up. They 
could not convince me, nor I them. 

I quit therefore (yet not without regret) the so¬ 
ciety I cannot meet with pleasure: but let not my 
Jeronymo renounce me. In his opinion I had the 
honour to stand high, before I was prevailed upon to 
be introduced to them j we cultivated, with mutual 
pleasure, each other’s acquaintance, independent of 
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tliis uKSociatioH. Let us be to each other, what we 
were tor the first month of our intimacy. You have 
noble (jualities; but arc ditfident, and too often sutler 
j'ourself to he intluenced by men of talents inferior 
to your own. 

The ridicule tliey have aimed at, has weakened, 
])erhaps, tlie force of the arguments that 1 wished to 
have a more tl)un temporary effect on your heart. 
Pei’init me to remind you on paper, of some of them, 
and urge to you otliers: the end I have in view is 
your good, in hopes to confirm, by the efficacy they 
may have on you, my own principles: nor think me 
loo serious. The occasion, the call that true friend¬ 
ship makes upon you, is weighty. 

You have shewed me letters from your noble 
father, from your mother, from the pious prelate your 
brother, and others from your uncle, and still, if 
])ossible, more admirable ones, from your sister— 
All filled with concern for your present and future 
welfare ! How dearly is my .Terotiymo beloved by his 
whole family! and by such a family! And how ten¬ 
derly does he love them ail—VVhat ought to be the 
result? Jeronymo cannot be ungrateful. He knows 
so well what belongs to the character of a dutiful 
son, an aflectionate brother, that I will not attempt 
to euf(H-ce their argimients upon him. 

By the endeavours of my friend to find excuses 
for some of the liberties in which he allows himself, 

1 infer, that if he thought them criminal, he has too 
much honour to be guilty of them, lie cannot say, 
with the mad Medea, 

■ yide melwra,'proboqxie ; 

Deteriora seqiior- - 

No! His judgment must be misled, before he oan 
alloxc himself in a deviation.. But let luiu he«ai-c; 
for has not every tiiuity inclinatn.n S rineil ing t«i 
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plead in its own behalf?—Excuses, my dear friend, 
arc more than tacit confessions: and the health 
of the mind, as of the body, is impaired by almost 
imperceptible degrees. 

i\Iy Jeronynu) has pleaded, and justly may he 
boast of, a disposition to benevolence, charity, gene¬ 
rosity—Vv hat pity, that he cannot be still more per¬ 
fect?—that he resolves not against meditated injuries 
to others of his fellow creatures! Hut remember, my 
lord, that true goodness is an uniform thing, and 
will alike influence every part of a man’s conduct; 
and that true generosity will not be confined to 
obligations, either written or verbal. 

Besides, who, though in the least guilty instanee, 
and where some false virtue may hold out colours to 
palliate an excess, can promise himself to stop, when 
once he has thrown the reins on the neck of lawless 
appetite ? And may I not add, that my Jeronymo is 
not in his own power ? He suffers himself to be a led 
man I—O that he would choose his company anew, 
and be a leader! Every virtue, then, that warms his 
heart, would have a sister-virtue to encourage the 
noble flame, instead of a vice to damp it. 

Justly do you boast of the nobility of your descent; 
of the excellency of every branch j)f your family; 
bear with my question, my lord; Are you deter¬ 
mined to sit down satisfied with the honour of your 
ancestors? Your progenitors, and every one of your 
family, have given you reason to applaud <//«> wor¬ 
thiness : will you. not give them cause to boast of 
yuurs ? 

In answer to the earnest entreaties of all your 
friends, that you will marry, you have said, that, 
were women angels, you would with joy enter into 
the state—But what ought the mm to be, who form 
upon women such expectations ? 

Can you, my dear lord, despise matrimony, yet 
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hold it to be a sacrament ? Can you, defying the 
maxims of your family, and wishing to have the 
sister I Inive heard you mention with such high de¬ 
light and admiration, strengthen your family-interest 
in the female line, determine against adding to its 
strength in the male ? 

You have suffered yourself to speak with contempt 
of the generality of the Italian women, for their illi¬ 
terateness : let not their misfortune be imputed to 
them, my noble friend, as their fault. They have 
the same natural genius’s that used to distinguish 
the men and women of your happy climate. Let 
not the want of cultivation induce you, a learned 
man, to hold them cheap. The cause of virtue, and 
oi'the sex, can hardly be separated. 

I)Ut, O my friend, nty Jeronymo, have I not too 
ranch reason to fear, that guilty attachments have 
been the eaufC of your slighting a legal one?—That 
you are studying for pretences to justify the way of 
iilV into which you have fallen? 

Let ns consider the objects of your pursuit—Alas! 
tliere !i ive been more than one !—Are tliey women 
seduced from t!ie path of virtue by yourself?—Who 
otherwise perliaps would have nntrried, and made 
useful members of society?—Consider, my' friend, 
w!i.;t a capital crime is a seduction of this kind!— 
Can yon glory in tin? virtue of a sister of your own, 
and allow yourself in attempts upon the daughter, 
tlic sister, of anotlier? And, let me ask, }low can 
that crime be thougltt pardonable in a man, which 
renders a woman infamous ? 

A good lieart, a delicate uiiud, cannot associate 
with a corrupt one. What tie can bind a woman 
wlio has parted with her honour? Wdiat, in such a 
guilty iittaehmeut, must be a man’s alternative, but 
eitber to be the tyrant of a wretch who has given 
him reason to despise her, or the dupe of one who 
despises him ? 
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It is the important lesson of life (allow me to be 
serious on a subject so serious) in this union of soul 
and body, to restrain the unruly appetites of the lat¬ 
ter, and to improve the faculties of the former—Can 
this end be attained by licentious indulgences, and 
profligate associations ? 

Men, in the pride of their hearts, arc apt to sup¬ 
pose, tliat nature has designed them to be superior 
<0 women. The highest proof that can be given, of 
such superiority, is, in the protection afforded by tlie 
stronger to the weaker. What can that man say for 
himself, or for his proud pretension, who employs all 
his arts to seduce, betray, and ruin, the creature whom 
he should guide and protect—Sedulous to save her, 
perhaps, from every foe, but the devil and himself! 

It is unworthy of a man of spirit to be solicitous 
to keep himself within t!ie boundaries of human laws, 
on no other motive than to avoid die temporal incon¬ 
veniences attending the breach of them. I’he laws 
were not made so much for the direction of good 
men, as to circumscribe the bad. Would a man of 
honour wish to be considered as one of the latter, 
rather than as one of those who would have distin¬ 
guished the fit from the unfit, had they not been dis¬ 
criminated by human sanctions ? Men are to approve 
themselves at an higher tribunal than at that of men. 

Shall not public spirit, virtue, and a sense of duty, 
liave as much influence on a manly heart, as a new 
face? How contemptibly low is that commerce in 
which mind has no share! 

Virtuous love, my dear Jeronymo, looks beyond 
this temporary scene; while guilty attachments usu¬ 
ally find a much earlier period than that of human 
life. Inconstancy, on one side or the other, seldom 
fails to put a disgraceful end to them. But were 
they to endure for life, what can the reflections upon 
them do towards softening the agonies of the inevita¬ 
ble hour i 
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Remember, my Jeronymo, that you are a majt, 
a rational and immortal agent; and act up to the dig¬ 
nity of your nature. Can sensual pleasure be the 
great end of an immortal spirit in this life? 

T/iat pleasure cannot be lasting, and it must be 
followed by remorse, which is obtained eitlier by 
doing injustice to, or degrading a fellow-creature. 
And does not a woman, when she forfeits her honour, 
degrade herself, not only in the sight of the world, 
but in the secret thoughts of even a profligate lover, 
destroying her own consequence with him? 

Build not, my noble friend, upon penances and 
absolulions ; I enter not into those subjects on which 
wc (liifcr as Catholics and Protestants: but if we 
would be thought men of true greatness of mind, let 
us eivieavour so to act, as not, in essential articles, 
aiul' vvith our eyes open, either to want absolution, 
or incur penances. Surely, my lord, it is nobler not 
to offend, than to be obliged to atone. 

Are there not, let me ask, innocent delights enow, 
to till with joy every vacant hour ? Believe me, Jero¬ 
nymo, there are. I.et you and me seek for such, 
and make them the cement of our friendship. 

Religion out of the question, consider what mo¬ 
rals and good policy will oblige you to do, as a man 
born to act a part in public life. What, were the 
examples set by you and your acquaintance to be 
gcncrallii followed, would become of public order and 
decorum ? What of national honours ? How will a 
regular succession in families be kept up? You, my 
lord, boast of your descent, both by father’s and 
mother’s side : why will j'ou deprive yoar children of 
a distinction in which you glory ? 

Good children, what a blessing to their parents! 
But what comfort can the parent have in children 
born into the world heirs of disgrace, and who, owing 
their very being to profligate principles, have no fk» 
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mily honour to support, no fair example to imitate, 
but must be warned by their father, when bitter ex¬ 
perience has convinced him of his errors, to avoid 
the paths in which he has trod? 

How delightful the domestic connexion! I’o bring 
to the paternal and fraternal dwellings, a daughter, 
a sister, that shall be received tlicre with tender love; 
to strengthen your own interest in the world by al¬ 
liance with some noble and worthy family, who shall 
rejoice to trust to the Barone della Porretta the 
darling of their ho[)es—This would, to a getiei ous 
heart, like yours, be the source of infinite delights. 
But could you now think of ihtroducing to the 
friends you revere, the unhappy objects of a vagrant 
attection ? Must not my Jeronynio even estnmge 
himself from his home, to conceal from his lather, 
from his mother, from his sister, persons shut out by 
all the laws of honour from their society? The per¬ 
sons, so shut out, must hate the family to whose 
interests theirs are so contrary. What sincere union 
then, what sameness of attection, between Jeronymo 
and the objects of his passion ? 

But the present hour dances delightfully away, and 
my friend muU not look beyond it. His gay com¬ 
panions applaud and compliment him on histriumphs. 
In general, perhaps, he allows, ‘ that the welfare and 
order of society ought to be maintained by submi.ssion 
to divine and human laws; but his single exception 
for himself can be of no importance.’ Of what, then, 
is genera/practice made up?—If every one excepts 
himself and oftends in the instance that best suits 
his inclination, what a scene of horror will this world 
become! Affluence and a gay disposition tempt to 
licentious pleasures; penury and a gloomy one to 
robbery, revengg, and murder. Not one enormity 
will be without its plea, if once the boundaries of 
duty are thrown down. But, even in this universal 
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flepravity, would not his crime be much worse, who 
robbed me of my child from riot and licentiousness, 
and under the guise of love and trust, than his who 
despoiled me of my substance, and had tiecessity to 
jjlead in extenuation of his guilt? 

I cannot doubt, my dear friend, but you will take, 
at least, kindly, these expostulations, though some 
of them are upon subjects on which our conversations 
have been hitherto inetiectual. I submit them to 
your consideration. I can have no interest in mak¬ 
ing them, nor motive, but what proceeds from that 
true fi’iendship with w'liich J desire to be thought 
Most affectionately yours. 

You have heard, my good Miss Byron, that the 
friendship between Mr. (jrundison and Signor Jero* 
nymo was twice broken off: once it was, by the 
unkindly-taken frcedo.n of the expostulatory letter, 
.leronymo, at that time of his life, ill-brooked oppo¬ 
sition in any pursuit his heart was engaged in. \A'lieii 
j)nshed, ho was vehement; and Mr. (irandison could 
not be over-solicitous to keep up a friendship with a 
young man who was under the dominion of his 
dissolute coni]>anions; and who would not allow of 
remonstrances, in ca.ses that concerned his morals. 

.Jeronymo, having afterwards been drawn into 
great inconveniences by his libertine friends, broke 
vvitli them; and .Mr. Grandi.scin arid he meeting by 
uceident at Padua, tlicir friendship, at the pressing 
instance.s of Jeronymo, was again renewed. 

Jeronymo thought himself reformed; Mr. Gran- 
disou hoped he was: but, soon after, a temptation 
tell in bis vvay, which he could not resist. It wa^ 
from a lady wlio \ras more noted for her birth, beauty, 
and fortune, than for her virtue. She bad spread her 
snares for Mr. Grandison before .Jeronymo became 
acquainted with her; and revenge, for her slighted 

TOL. XI. U 
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advances, taking possession of her heart, she fioped 
an opportunity would be afforded her of wreaking it 
upon him. 

The occasion was given by tlie following letter, 
which Mr. Grandison thought himself obliged, in 
honour, to write to his friend, on his attachment; the 
one being then at Padua, the other at Cremona. 

I am extremely concerned, my dear Jcrotiymo, at 
your new engagement with a lady, who, though of 
family and fortune, has shewn but little regard to her 
character. How frail are the resolutions of men! 
How much in the power of women ! But I will not 
reproach—Yet 1 cannot but regret, that I must lose 
your company in our projected visits to the German 
courts : this, however, more for jmur sake than my 
own; since to the principal of them I am no stranger. 
You liave excused yourself to me: 1 wish you had a 
better motive: but I write rather to warn, than to 
upbraid you. This lady is mistress of all the arts of 
woman. She may glory in her conquest; you ought 
not to be proud of yours. You irtV/ noi, when you 
know her better. I have had a singular opportunity 
of being acquainted with her character. I never 
judged of characters, of womens especially, by report. 
Had the Barone della Porretta been the first for 
whom this lady spread her blandishments, a man so 
amiable as he is, might the more assuredly have de¬ 
pended on the love she professes for him. She has 
two admirers, men of violence, who, unknown to 
each other, have equal reason to look upon her as 
tlieir own. You propose not to marry her. I am 
silent on this subject. Would to heaven you were 
married to a woman of virtue! Why will you not 
oblige all your friends ? Thus liable as you are—But 
neither do 1 expostulate. Well do I know the ve- 
liemence with which you are wont to pursue a new 
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adventure. Yet I had hoped—But again I restrain 
myself. Only let me add, that the man who shall 
boast of his success with this lady, may have more 
to apprehend from the competition in which he will 
find himself engaged, than he can be aware of Be 
prudent, my Jeronymo, in this pursuit, for your own 
sake. The heart that dictates this advice is wholly 
yours: hut, alas! it boasts no further interest in that 
of its Jeronymo. ■ With infinite regret I subscribe 
to the latter part of the sentence the once better- 
regarded name of 

GRANDISON. 

And what was the consequence ? The unhappy 
youth, by the instigation of the revengeful woman, 
defied his friend, in her behalf. Mr. Grandison, with 
a noble disdain, appealed to Jeronymo’s cooler deli¬ 
beration ; and told him, that he never would meet, as 
a foe, the man he had ever been desirous to consider 
as his friend. You know, my lord, said he, that I 
am under a disadvantage in having once been obliged 
to assert m 3 'self, in a country where 1 have no natural 
connexions; and where you, Jeronvnio, h.ave many. 
If we meet again, 1 do assure you, it must be by 
accident; and if that happens, we shall then find it 
time enough to discuss the occasion of our present 
misunderstanding. 

Their next meeting was indeed by accident. It 
was in the t'remonese; when Mr. Grandison saved 
lii.s life. 

* * 

And no'v, madam, let me give you, in answer 
to your secosid (uiquiiy. 

The •particulars of the conference which Sir Charles 
was put vpon holding with ( lement/na, in fa¬ 
vour of the Count of Belvedere-, and which her 
father and mother, unknown to either of them^ 
overheard. 
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You must suppose them seated; a Milton’s Para¬ 
dise T<ost before tliem: and that, at this time, Mr. 
i irandison did not presume Hurt the young lady had 
finy particular regard for him. 

CIcituiilina. You have taught the prelate, and you 
have taught the soldier, to he in love with your Mil- 
ton. Sir: but 1 shall never admire him, 1 doubt. 
Don’t you reckon the language bard and crabbed ? 

Grandi.'ion. 1 did not projtose Iiini to you, madam: 
your lua.ther ebose him. Vve should not have made 
titc proficiency wo have, had I not begun with you by 
trisier authors. But you have heard me often call him 
ft sublime poet, and j'our ambition (it is a laudable 
■ o.'se) leads you to make liim your own too soon. Has 
7)ot your tutor taken the liberty to chide you for your 
j/ouatience; for ymur desire of being every-thing at 
one' 

i'icm. You have; and I own my fault.—But to 
have tlone, for the present, with Milton; What shall 
1 d(i to acquit, myself of the addresses of this Count 
of Belvedere? 

(i',\ Why would you acquit yourself of the count’s 

adi'. '/ssv-s ? 

Cirm. lie is not the man I can like: I have told my 
fat .er u,:' much, and he is angry witit me. 

1 think, madam, jaiur father may be a little 
dajiiru^cd vvi'.li you; though he loves you too tenderly 
te :>e '/agry with you. You rejett tJie count, with- 
ou'i .,i'-sif>nmg a reason. , 

I'dnn. Is it not reason enough, that I don’t like 
him ? 

(tr. Give me leave to say, that the count is a) 
handsome man. He is young; gallant; sensible; of 
a family antient and noble; a grace to it. He is 
leariu-d, good-natured : he adores you— 

Clem. And so let him, if he will: I never can like’ 
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Gr. Dear Lady Clementina! You must not be ca¬ 
pricious. You will give the most indulgent parents 
in the world apprehension that you have cast your 
thoughts on some other object. Young ladies, ex¬ 
cept in a cas/; of prepossession, do not often reject a 
person who has so many great and good qualities as 
shine in this gentleman ; and where equality of de¬ 
gree, and a father’s and mother’s high approbation, 
add to his merit. 

Clem. 1 suppose you have been spoken to, to talk 
with me on this subject—It is a subject I don’t like. 

Gr. You began it, madam. » 

Clem. I did so; because it is uppermost with me. 
I am grieved at my heart, that I cannot see the count 
with my father’s eyes : my father deserves from me 
every instance of duty, and love, and veneration; 
but I cannot think of the Count of Belvedere for a 
husband. 

Gr. One reason, madam? One objection? 

Clem. He is a man that is not to my mind: a 
fawning, cringing man, I think.—And a spirit that 
can fawn, and cringe, and kneel, will be a tyrant in 
power. 

Gr, Dear madam, to who)n is he this obsequious 
man, but to you ?—Is there a man in the world that 
behaves with a more proper dignity to everyone else? 
Nay, to 1 /ou, the lover shines out in him, but the 
man is not forgot. ^ Is the tenderness shewn in a 
well-placed love, the veneration paid to a deservedly 
beloved object, ftny derogation to the manly cha¬ 
racter ? Far from it: and shall you think the less of 
your lover, for being the most ardent, and, I liave 
no knowledge of the man, if he is not the most sin¬ 
cere, of men ? 

Clem. An excellent advocate I—I am sure you 
have been spoken to—Have you not ? Tell me truly: 
perhaps by the Count of Belvedere ? 

V 3 
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Or. I should not think, and, of consequence, not 
speak, so highly as I do, of the count, if he were ca¬ 
pable of asking any man, your father and brothers 
exc(.‘pted, to plead his cause with you. 

C'/m. I can’t bear to be chidden, chevalier. Now 
t/ou are going to be angry with me too. But has not 
my inamnia spoken to you ?—Tell me ? 

C’r. Dear la.dy, consider, if she had, what you owe 
to a mother, who, deserving, for her tenderness to her 
child, the utmost observance and duty, would con¬ 
descend to put her authority into a mediation. And 
yet, let m# declare, that no person breathing should 
make me say what I do not think, whether in favour 
Or disfavour of any man. 

Clem. That is no answer. I owe implicit, yes, I 
will say implicit, duty to my mamma, for her indul¬ 
gence to me: but what you have said is no direct 
answer, 

Gr. For the honour of that indulgence, madam, 
I own to you, that your mamma, and my lord too, 
have w'ished that their Clementina could or would 
give one substantial reason why she cannot like the 
Count of Belvedere; that they might prepare them¬ 
selves to acquiesce with it, and the count be induced 
to submit to his evil destiny. 

Clem. And they have wished this to yott. Sir? And 
you have taken upon you to answer their wishes—I 
protest, you are a man of prodigious consequence, 
with us all; arid by your readine^ to take up the 
Cause of a man you have so lately Known, you seem 
to know it, too well. 

Gr. I am sorry I have incurred your displeasure, 
tnadam. 

Clem. You have, I never was more angry with 
you, than I now am, 

Gr. I hope you never were angry with me before. 
I never gave you reason. And if I have now, I beg 
your pardon. 
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1 arose to go. 

Clem. Very humble, Sir!—And are for going be¬ 
fore you have it. Now call me capricious, again ! 

Gr. I (lid not know that you could be so easily 
displeased; madam. 

She wept. 

Clem. I am a very weak creature: I believe I am 
wrong: but I never knew what ^t was to give 
oftenee to an 3 '-body till within these few months. I 
love my father, I love my mother, beyond my own 
life; and to think that now, when I wish most for 
the continuance of tlieir goodness to me, I am in 
danger of iorfeitiiig it!— 1 can’t bear it!—Do you 
forgive me, however. I believe I have been too 
petulant to you. Your behaviour is noble, frank, 
disinterested. It has been a happiness that we have 
known you. You are every-body’s friend. But 3 'et 
I think it is a little officious in you to plead so very 
warmly lor a man of whOm you know so little; and 
when 1 told you, more than once, I could not like 
him. 

Gr. Honoured as I am, by your whole family, 
with the appellation of a fourth son, a fourth brother ; 
was I, dear madam, to blame to act up to the cha¬ 
racter ? 1 know my own heart; and if 1 have conse¬ 
quence given me, 1 will act so, as to deserve it; at 
least, my own heart shall give it to me. 

Cleut. Wei), Sir,' you may be right: I am sure 
you mean to be right. But as it would be a diminu¬ 
tion of the count’s dignity, to apply to you for a sup- 
jio.sed interest in me, which he cannot have, it would 
be much more so, to have 3^0 interfere where a father, 
mother, and other brothers [you sec. Sir, I allow 

5 (our claim of fourth brotherhood] are supposed to 
tave less weight: so no more of the Count of Bel¬ 
vedere, I beseech you, from your mouth. 

Or, One word wore, only—Don’t let the good* 
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ness of your father and mother be construed to tlie 
disadvantage of the parental character in them. 
They have not been positive: they have given their 
wishes, rather than their commands. Their tender¬ 
ness for you, in a point so very tender, has made 
them unable to tell their own wishes to you, for fear 
they should not meet with yours; yet would be, 
perhaps, glad to hear one solid objection to their 
proposal—And why ? That they might admit of it 
—Impute, therefore, to my officiousness, what you 
please; and yet I would not wish to disoblige or 
offend you; but let their indulgence (they never will 
use their authority) have its full merit with you. 

Clem. Your servant, Sir. I never yet had a slight 
notion of their indulgence; and I hope I never shall. 
If you will go, go: but. Sir, next time I am fa¬ 
voured with your lectures, it shall be upon languages, 
if you please; and not upon lovers. 

I withdrew, profoundly bowing. But surely, 
thought I, the lovely Clementina is capricious. 

Thus far my patron.—Let me add, that the mar¬ 
chioness, having acquainted Mr. Grandison, that her 
lord and she had heard every word that had passed, 
expressed her displeasure at her daughter’s petu¬ 
lance ; and, thanking him in her lord’s name, as well 
as for herself, for the generous part he had taken, 
told him, that Clementina should ask his pardon. He 
begged that, for the sake of their own weight with 
her on the same subject, she might not know that- 
they had heard what had passed. 

I believe that’s best, chevalier, answered the mar¬ 
chioness; and I am apt to think, that the poor girl 
will be more ready than perhaps one would wish, to 
make it up with you, were she to find you offended 
with her in earnest; as you have reason to be, as a 
iisinterested man. 
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You see, chevalier, I know to whom 1 am speak¬ 
ing; but both my lord, and self, hope to see her of 
another mind; and that she will soon be Countess of 
Belvedere. My lord’s heart is in this alliance; so is 
that of my son Giacomo. 

I come now, madam, to your third command; 
which is, To give you, 

The conference which Sir Charles was put upon, 
holding with the unhappp Clementina, on, her 
being seized with melancholi/. [Mr. Grandison 
still not presuming on any particular favour 
from Clementina]. 

The young lady was walking in one alley of the 
garden; Mr. Grandison, and the marquis and mar¬ 
chioness, in another. She was attended by ber wo¬ 
man, who walked behind her; and with whom she 
was disj)leased for endeavouring to divert her; but 
wbo, bowever, seemed to be talking on, though 
without being answered. 

The dear creature! said the marquis, tears in his 
<^yes—S(!e her there, now walking slow, now with 
quicker steps as if she would shake off her Camilla. 
She hates the poor woman for her love to her: but 
who is it that she sees with pleasure i Did I think 
that I should ever behold the pride of my heart, 
with the pain that I now feel I’or lier ? Yet she is 
lovely in my eye, in all she does, in all she says— 
But, my dear Grandison, we cannot now make her 
speak, more than Yes, or No. We cannot engage 
her in a conversation, no not on the subject of her 
newly-acquired language. See if you can, on an^ 
subject. 

Ay, chevalier, said the marchioness, do you try 
^0 engage her. We have told her, that we will nofe 
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talk of marriage to her at all, till she is herself in¬ 
clined to receive proposals. Her weeping eyes thank 
us for our indulgence. She prays for us with lifted- 
up hands: she courtesies her thanks, if she stands 
before us; she bows, in acknowledged gratitude I'or 
our goodness to her, if she sits; but she cares not 
to speak. She is not easy while we are talking to 
her. See ! she is stepping into the Greek temple; 
her poor wmman, unanswered, talking to her. She 
has not seen us. By that winding walk we can, 
unseen, place ourselves in the myrtle-grove, and 
hear what passes. 

The marchioness, as we walked, hinted, that in 
their last visit to the general at Naples, there was a 
Count Marulli, a young nobleman of merit, but a 
soldier of fortune, who would have clandestinely 
obtained the attention of their Clementina. They 
knew nothing of it till last night, she said; when 
herself and Camilla, puzzling to what to attribute 
the sudden melancholy turn of her daughter, and 
Camilla mentioning what was unlikely, as well as 
likely; told her, that the count would have bribed 
her to deliver a letter to the young lady; but that 
she repulsed him with indignation : he besought her 
then to take no notice of his offer, to the general, 
on whom all his fortunes depended. She did not, 
for that reason, to any-body; but, a few days since, 
she heard her young lady (talking of the gentlemen 
she had seen at Naples) mention the young count 
favourably—Now it is impossible there can be any¬ 
thing in it, said the marchioness: but do you, how¬ 
ever, chevalier, lead to the subject of love, but at 
distance; nor name Marulli, because she will think 
you have been talking with Camilla. The dear girl 
has pride: she would not endure you, if she thought 
you imagined her to be in love, especially with a 
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man of inferior degree, or dependent fortunes. But 
on your prudence we wholly rely; mention it, or 
not, as matters fall in. 

There can be no room for this surmise, my dear, 
said the marquis; and yet Marulli was lately in Bo¬ 
logna : but Clementina’s spirit will not permit her 
to encourage a clandestine address. 

By this time we had got to the myrtle-grove, 
behind the temple, and over-heard them talk, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Camilla. And why, why must I leave you, ma¬ 
dam ?—From infancy you know how I have loved 
you. You used to love toliold converse tvith your 
Camilla. How have I ofiFended you? I will not enter 
this temple till you give me leave; but indeed, in¬ 
deed, I must not, I cannot, leave you, 

Clem. Officious love!—Can there be a greater 
torment than an officious prating love!—If you 
loved me, you would wish to oblige me. 

Cum. I will oblige you, my dear young lady, in 
every-thing I can— 

Clem. 'I'hen leave me, Camilla. I am best when I 
am alone: I am cheerfullest wlien I am alone. You 
haunt me, Camilla ; like a ghost, you haunt me, Ca¬ 
milla. Indeed you are but the ghost of my once 
obliging (Camilla. 

Cam. My dearest young lady, let me beseech 
you— 

Clem. Ay, now you come with your beseeehes 
again: but if you love me, Camilla, leave me. Am 
I not to be trusted with myself? Were I a vile young 
creature, suspected to be running away with some 
base-born man, you could not be more watchful of 
my steps. 

Camilla would have entered into farther talk with 
her ; but she absolutely forbad her. 

Talk till dooms-day, I will not say one word more 
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to you, Camilla. I will be silent. I will stop mf 
ears. 

They were both silent. Camilla seemed to weep. 

Now, my dear chevalier, whispered the marquis, 
put yourself in her sight; engage her into talk about 
England, or any-thing: you will have an hour good 
before dinner. I hope she will be cheerful at tabic: 
she must be present; our guests will enquire after her. 
Reports have gone out, as if her head were hurt. 

I am afraid, my lord, that this is an unseasonable 
moment. She seems to be out of humour ; and par¬ 
don me if I say, that Camilla, good woman as she is, 
and well meaning, had better give way to her young 
lady’s humour, at such times. 

Then, said the marchioness, will her malady get 
head ; then will it become habit. But my lord and 
I will rem.ain where we are, for a few minutes, and 
do you try to engage her in conversation. ’ I would 
have her be cheerful before the patriarch, however; 
he will expect to see her. She is as much his de¬ 
light as she is ours. 

I took a little turn; and, entering the walk, which 
led to the temple, appeared in her sight; but bowed, 
bn seeing her sitting in it. Her woman stood silent, 
with her handkerchief at her eyes, at the entrance. 

I quickened my steps, as if I would not break into 
her retirement, and passed by; but, by means of the 
winding walk, could hear what she said. 

She arose; and stepping forward, looking after 
me. He is gone, said she.- Learn, Camilla, of the 
Chevalier Grandison— 

Shall I call him back, madam ? 

No. Yes. No. Let him go. I will walk. You 
may now leave me, Camilla: there is somebody in 
the garden who will watch me: or, you may stay, 
Camilla; I don’t care which: only don’t talk to mb 
when I wish you to be silent. 
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She went into an alley which crossed that in which 
1 was, but took the walk that led from me. When 
we came to the centre of both, and were very near 
each other, I bowed: she courtesied; but not seeming 
to encourage my nearer approach, I made a motion, 
as if I would take another walk. She stopt. Learn 
of the Chevalier Grandison, Camilla—repeated she. 

May I presume, madam? Do I not invade— 

Camilla is a little officious to-day: Camilla has 
tcazcd me. Arc the poets of your country as severe 
upon w omens tongues, as the poets of ours ? 

Poets, madam, of all countries, boast the same in¬ 
spiration: poets write, as other men speak, to their 

So, Sir!—You make a pretty compliment to us 
poor women. 

I’octs have finer imaginations, madam, than other 
men; they therefore feel quicker: but as they are not 
often intitied to boast of judgment (for imagination 
and judgment seldom go together) they may, per¬ 
haps, Hive the cause, and then break out into satire 
upon tlie eflects. 

Don’t I see before me, in the orange-grove, my 
father and mother ?—1 do. I have not kneeled to 
them to-day.—Don’t go, chevalier. 

She hastened towards them. They stopt. She 
bent her knee to each, and received their tender 
blcs.sings. They led her towards me. You seemed 
engaged In talk with the chevalier, my dear, said the 
nmr(]uis. Your mamma and 1 were walking in. W’e 
leave you.—d'hey did. 

The best of parents! said she. O that I were a 
more worthy child!—Have you not seen them. Sir, 
before to-day ? 

1 have, madam. They think you the worthiest of 
daughters; but they lament your thoughtful turn. 

They are very good. I am grieved to give them 

X 
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trouble. Have they expressed their concern to you 
Sir ?—I will not be so petulant as I was once before, 
provided you keep clear of the same subject. You 
are the confident of us all; and your noble and dis¬ 
interested behaviour deservedly endears you to every¬ 
body. 

They have been, this very morning, lamenting the 
melancholy turn you seem to have taken. With 
tears, madam, they have been lamenting it. 

Camilla, you may draw near: you will hear your 
own cause supported. The rather draw near, and 
hear all the chevalier seems to be going to say; be¬ 
cause it may save you and me too a great deal of 
trouble. 

Madam, I have done, said I. 

But you must 7iut have done. If you are com¬ 
missioned, Sir, by my father and mother, 1 am, I 
ought to be, prepared to hear all you have to say. 

Camilla came up. 

What, madam, can I say ? My wishes for your 
happiness may make me appear importunate: but 
what hope have 1 of obtaining your confidence, when 
your mother fails? 

What, Sir, is aimed at ? What is sought to be ob¬ 
tained ? I am not very well: 1 used to be a very 
sprightly creature: I used to talk, to sing, to dance, 
to play; to visit, to receive visits: and 1 don’t lijcc 
to do any of these things now. 1 love to be alone; 
I am contented with my own company. Other 
company is, at times, irksome to me; and I can’t 
he^ it. 

But whence this sudden turn, madam, in a lady 
•o young, so blooming ? Your father, mother, bro¬ 
thers, cannot account for it; and this disturbs them. 

I see it does, and am sorry for it. 

No other favourite diversion takes place in your 
■aind. You are a young lady of exemplary piety: 
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you cannot pay a greater observance than you always 
paid, to the duties of religion. 

You, Sir, an Englishman, an heretic, give me 
leave to call you; for are you not so ?—Do you talk 
of piety, of religion ? 

We will not enter into this subject, madam: what 
I meant— 

Yes, Sir, I know what you meant—And I will 
own, that I am, at times, a very melancholy strange 
creature. I know not whence the alteration; but 
so it is; and I am a greater trouble to myself than I 
can be to any-body else. 

But, madam, there must be some cause—And for 
you to answer the best and most indulgent of mothers 
with sighs and tears only; yet no obstinacy, no sul- 
Icnncss, no petulance, appearing: all the same sweet¬ 
ness, gentleness, observance, that she ever rejoiced 
to find in her Clementina, still shining out in her 
mind. She cannot urge her dlent daughter; her ten¬ 
derness will not permit her to urge her: and how 
can you, my sister (allow of my claim, madam) 
how can you still silently withdraw from such a 
mother ? How can you, at other times, suffer her 
to withdraw', her heart full, her eyes running over, 
unable to stay, yet hardly knowing how to go, be¬ 
cause of the ineffectual report she must make to your 
sorrowing father; yet the cause of this very great 
alteration (which they dread is growing into habit, 
at a time of life when you were to crown all their 
hopes) a secret fast locked up in your own heart. 

She wept, and turned from me, and leaned upon 
the arm of her Camilla; and then quitting her arm, 
and joining me. How you paint my obstinacy, and 
my mamma’s goodness ! 1 only wish—with all my 
soul I wish—that I was added to the dust of my an¬ 
cestors. I w'ho was their comfort, I see, now, must 
be their torment. 
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Fie, fie, my sister ! 

Blame me not: I am by no means satisfied with 
myself. Wliat a miserable being must she be, who 
is at variance with herself? 

I do not hope, madam, that you should place so 
much confidence in your fourth brother as to open 
your mind to him: all I beg is, that you will relieve 
the anxious, the apprehensive heart of the best of 
mothers; and, by so doing, enable her to relieve the 
equally-anxious heart of the best of fathers. 

She paused, stood still, turned away her face, and 
wept; as if half overcome. 

Let your faithful Camilla, madam, be commission¬ 
ed to acquaint your mamma— 

But hold. Sir! (seeming to recollect herself) not 
BO fast— Open my mind —M hat I whether 1 have any¬ 
thing to reveal, or not ?—Insinuating man! You had 
almost persuaded me to tliirdc I had a secret that lay 
iieavy at my heart: and when, to oblige you, I be¬ 
gan to look for it, I could not find it. Pray, Sir— 
she stopt. 

And pray, madam (taking her band) do not think 
of receding thus— 

You are too free. Sir. Yet she withdrew not her 
hand. 

For a brother, madam? Too free for a brother ? 
And I quitted it. ^ 

Well, and what further would my brother T 

Only to implore, to beseech you, to reveal to 
your mamma, to your excellent, your indulgent— 

Stop, Sir, I beseech you—What! Whether I have 
Uny-thing to reveal, or not?—Pray, Sir, tell me, 
invent for me, a secret that is fit for me to own; 
and then, perhaps, if it will save the trouble of 
enquiries, I may tnake, at least, my foitr brothers 
easy. 

I am pleased, however, madam, with your agree- 
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able raillery. Continue but in this temper, and tlie 
secret is revealed : cn(|uiry will be at an end. 

('amilla, here, is eontinually teazing me with her 
pcrs>iasi<ms to be in love, as she calls it. That is the 
silly thing,- in our sex, wdiich gives importance to 
yours: a young Creature cannot be grave, cannot 
indulge a contemplative humour, but she must be in 
love. I should hate myself, were I to put it in the 
power of any man breathing to give me uneasiness. 
1 hope. Sir, I hope, that you, my brother, have not 
so poor, so low, so mean a thought of me. 

It is neither poo/ , nor low; it is not mean, to be in 
love, madam. 

What! not with an improper object ? 

Madam! 

What have I said ? You want to—But what 1 have 
now said, was to introduce what I am going to tell 
you; that I saw your insanuation, and what it tended 
to, when you read to me those lines of your Shake¬ 
speare ; which in your heart, I suppose, you had the 
goodness, or what shall I call it ? to apply to me. Let 
me see if 1 can repeat them to you in their original 
English. 

With the accent of her country, she very prettily 
repeated those lines: 

■ .— She novel-told ber love; 

But 1(1 eniie< alinonl, liUe a worm i’ th’ biid. 

Feed on bci d.-iiiiask cheek; she pin’d in thought; 

And, \vi*h a -reen and yellow melancholy, 

She sat, l.kc Patience on a monument. 

Smiling at grief.- 


Now, chevalier, if you had any design in your 
pointing to these very pretty lines, I will only say, 
you are mistaken ; and so are all those who affront 
and afflict me, with attributing my malady to so great 
a weakness. 

X 3 
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I meant not at the time, madam— 

Nor now, I hope, Sir— 

Any such application of the lines. How could I ? 
Your refusal of many lovers; your declining the 
proposals of a man of the Count of Belvedere’s con¬ 
sequence and merit; though approved of by every 
one of your friends ; are convictions— 

See, Camilla! interrupting me with quickness, the 
chevalier is convinced !—Pray let me have no more 
of your affronting questions and conjectures on this 
subject. I tell you, (’amilla, I would not be in love 
for the world, and all its glory. 

But, madam, if you will be pleased to assign one 
cause, to your mamma, for the melancholy turn your 
lively temper has taken, you will free yourself from 
a suspicion that gives you pain, as well as displeasure. 
Perhaps you are grieved, that 3 ’ou cannot comply 
with your fatlier’s view's—Perha[)s— 

Assign one cause, again interrupted she— Assign 
one cause' —Why, Sir—I am not well—I am not 
pleased with myself—as I told you. 

If it were any-thing that lay upon j'our mind, your 
conscience, madam: your confessor— 

Would not make me easy. Ho is a good, but 
(turning aside, and speaking loit) a severe man. Ca¬ 
milla hears tiot what I say {^ske had dropt behind']. 
He is more afraid of me, in some cases, than he need 
to be. And why ? Because you have almost per¬ 
suaded me to think charitably of people of different 
persuasiorrs, by your noble charity for all mankind: 
which I think, heretic as you are, forgive me. Sir, 
carries an appearance of true Christian goodness in 
it: though J^rotestants, it seems, will persecute one 
another; but you wordd not be one of those, except 
you are one man in Italy, another in England. 

' Your mother, madam, will ask. If you have ho¬ 
noured me with any part of your confidence ? Her 
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communicative goodness makes her think every-body 
should be as unreserved as herself. Your father is so 
good as to a//ow you to explain yourself to me, when 
he wishes that I could prevail upon you to open your 
mind to me in the character of a fourth brother. My 
lord the bishop— 

Yes, yes. Sir, interrupted she, all our family wor¬ 
ships you almost. I have myself a very great regard 
for you, as the fourth brother who has been the de¬ 
liver and preserver of my third. Hut, Sir, who can 
prevail upon you, in any-thing you are determined 
upon?—Had I any-thing upon my heart, 1 would 
not tell it to one, who, brought up in error, shuts 
his eyes against conviction, in an article in which 
his everlasting good is concerned. Let me call you 
a Catholic, Sir, and I will not keep a thought of my 
heart from you. You shall indeed be my brother; 
and I shall free one of the holiest of men from his 
apprehensions on my conversing with so determined 
a heretic as he thinks you. Then shall you, as my 
brother, command those secrets, if any 1 have, from 
that heart in which you think them locked up. 

Why, then, madam, will you not declare them to 
your mamma, to your confessor, to my lord bishop? 

Did I not say. If any I have ? 

And is your reverend confessor uneasy at the fa¬ 
vour of the family to me!—How causeless!—Have I 
ever, madam, talked with you on the subject of re¬ 
ligion ? 

Well but. Sir, are you so obstinately determined 
in your errors, that there is no hope of convincing 
you ? I really look upon you, as my father and mo¬ 
ther first hid me do, as my fourth brother: I should 
be glad that all my brothers w ere of one religion. 
Will you allow Father Marescotti and Father Geral- 
dino to enter into a conference wdth you on thiS 
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subject? And if they answei’ all vour objections, will 

you act according to your convictions ? 

I will not, by any means, madam, enter upon this 
subject. 

I have long intended. Sir, to propose this matter 
to you. 

Youhave often intimated as much, madam, though 
not so directly as now; but the religion of mj' coun¬ 
try is the religion of my choice. 1 iiave a great deal 
to say for it. It will not he Iieard with patience by 
such strict professors as either ol‘ those you have 
named. Were I to be questioned on this subject 
before the Pope, and the wiiolc Sacred College, I 
would not prevaricate; l)ut good manners will make 
me shew respect to t!»e religion of the country I 
happen to be in, were it tiie Mahometan, or even the 
Pagan; and to vcneiate tin' good men of it: hut I 
never will enter into debate upon ti'e subject as a 
traveller, a so,ourni r; that is a rule with me 

Well, Sir, you are an obstinate man, that’s all I 
will say. I pity you: wsth all my soul I pity you: 
you have great and good qualities. As I have sat at 
table witli you, and heard you converse on subjects 
that every one has in silence admired y'ou for, 1 have 
often thought to my.self, surely this roan was not 
designed I'or perdition !—Hut begone, chevalier ; 
leave me. You are an obstinate roan. Yours is the 
worst of obstinacy; lor you will not give yourself a 
chance for conviction. 

V/e have so tar departed from the subject we be¬ 
gan upon, that it is jnoper to obey you, madam. I 
only beg that my sister- 

Not so far departed irom it, perhaps, as you 
imagine, interrupted she; and turned a blushing 
cheek from me—But tchat do you beg of your sis- 
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That she will rejoice the most indulgent of pa¬ 
rents and the most affectionate of brothers, with a 
cheerful aspect at table, especially before the pa¬ 
triarch. Do not, madam, in silence— 

You find. Sir, I have been talkative enough with 
you .—Shall we go through your Shakespeare’s Ham¬ 
let to-night ?—Farewell, chevalier. 1 will try to be 
cheerful at table: but, if I am not, let not your eye 
reproach me.—She took another walk. 

I was loth, my dear Dr. Bartlett, to impute to my¬ 
self the consequence with this amiable lady, which 
might but naturally be inferred from the turn which 
the conversation took; but I thought it no more 
than justice to the whole family, to hasten my de¬ 
parture : and when I hinted to Clementina, that I 
should soon take leave of them, I was rejoiced to find 
her unconcerned. 

This, my good Miss Byron, is what I find iu my 
patron’s letters relating to this conference. He 
takes notice, that the young lady behaved herself at 
table as she was wished to do. 

Mr. Grandison was prevailed upon, by the en¬ 
treaties of the whole family, to suspend his departure 
for a few days. 

The young lady’s melancholy, to the inexpressible 
affliction of her friends, increased; yet she behaved 
with so much greatness of mind, that neither her 
mother nor het Camilla could j)ersuadc themselves 
that love was the cause. They sometimes imagined, 
that the earnestness with which they solicited the 
interest of the Count of Belvedere with her, had 
hurried and affected her delicate spirits; and there¬ 
fore they w'ere resolved to say little more on that 
subject till they should see her disposed to lend a 
more favourable ear to it: and the count retired to 
kis own palace in Parma, exjiecting and hoping foe 
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45uch a turn in his favour: for he declared, that it 
was impossible for him to think of any other woman 
for a wife. 

But Signor Jeronymo doubted not, all this time, 
of the cause; and, without letting any-body into his 
opinion, not even Mr. Grandison, for fear a disap¬ 
pointment should affect him, resolved to make use of 
every opportunity that should offer, in favour of the 
man he loved, from a principle of gratitude, that 
reigned with exemplary force in the breast of every 
one of tin's noble family: a principle which took the 
firmer root in their hearts, as the prudence, genero¬ 
sity, magnanimity, and other great and equally 
amiable qualities of Mr. Grandison, appeared every 
day more and more conspicuous to them all. 

1 will soon, madam, present you with further ex¬ 
tracts from the letters in my possession, in pursuance 
of the articles you have given me in writing. 1 am 
not a little proud of my task. 

CONTlXirATION OF MISS HVROX’s LETTER, 
REC.UN P. 1208. 

Can you not, Lucy, gather from the setting-out 
-of this story, and the short account of it given by 
Sir Charles in the library-conference, that I shall 
soon pay my duty to you all in blorthamptonshire ? 

I shall, indeed. 

Is it not strange, my dear, that a fetber and mo¬ 
ther, and brothers, so jealous, as Italians, in general, 
are said to be, of their women; and so jiroud as this 
Bologna family is represented to be of their rank; 
should all agree to give so fine a man, as this is, in 
mind, person, and address, such free access to their 
daughter, a young lady of eighteen ? 

Teach her English !—Very discreet in the father 
and mother, surely! And to commission him to talk 
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with the poor girl ii) favour of a man whom they 
wished her to marry!—Indeed you will say, perhaps, 
that by the honourable expedient they fell upon, un¬ 
known to either tutor or pupil, of listening to all that 
was to pass in the conference, they found a method to 
prove his integrity; and that, finding it proof, they 
were justified to prudence in their future confidence. 

With all iny heart, Lucy: if you will excuse these 
parents, you may. Hut I say, that a«y-body, though 
w>t of Italy, might have thought such a tutor as this 
was dangerous to a young lady; and the more, for 
being a man of honour and family^ l)i every case, 
the teacher is the oidiger. fie is called muitcr, you 
know : and where there is a master, a servant is im¬ 
plied. Who is it tliat seeks not out for a married 
man, among the common tribe of tutors, whether 
professing music, dancing, languages, science of any 
kind ? But a tutor such a one as this — 

Well, but I v> ill leave them to pay the price of 
their indiscretion. 


1 am this moment come from the doctor. I in¬ 
sinuated to him, as artfully as I could, some of the 
above oliservatioiis. He reminded me, that the 
marchione.ss herself had her education at Paris; and 
says, that the manners of the Italians are very ntuch 
altered of late ye;irs; and that the French freedom 
begins to take place among the people of condition, 
in a very visi!)lc manner, of the itedian I’eserve. The 
women cd’ the family of Porreita, particularly, he 
says, because of their learning, I'reedom, and con- 
versahleness, have been called, by their enemies, 
Preneli-Avornen. 

But you wall see, that honour, and the laws of 
hospitality, were Mr. Clrandisou’s guard: and 1 
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believe a young flame may be easily kept under. Sir 
Charles Grandison, Lucy, is used to do only what 
he ought. Dr, Bartlett once said, that the life of a 
good man was a continual warfare with his passions. 

You will see, in the second conference between 
Mr. Grandison and the lady, upon the melancholy 
way she was in, how artfully, yet, I must own, ho¬ 
nourably, he reminds her of the brotkcrhi character 
which he passes under to her! How olliciously he 
sisters her! 

Ah, Lucy! your Harriet is his sister too, you 
know! He has been used to this dialect, and to check 
the passions of us forward girls; and yet I have gone 
on confessing mine to the whole venerable circle, 
and have almost gloried in it to them. Have not 
also his sisters detected me? While the noble Cle¬ 
mentina, as in that admirable passage cited by her, 

-Ne ver told her lovt*. 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ tU’ bud, 

Feed on her dumahk cheek, ■ '» 

How do I admire her for her silence! But yet, 
had she been circumstanced as your Harriet was, 
would Clementina have been so very reserved ? 

Shall I run a parallel between our two cases ? 

Clementina's relations Harriet’s relations were 
were all solicitous for all solicitous, Irom tlie 
hermarryingtheCount first, for an alliance 

of Belvedere, a man of with tlieir child’s deli- 

unexceptionable clia- verer. They never had 
racter, of family, of encouraged any man’s 
fortune; and who is address; nor had she: 
said to be a gallant and and all his nearest and 

a handsome man, and dearest li iends were 

who adores her, and is partial to her, and soon 
of her own faith and grew ardent in her fa- 
country. vour. 
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What difficulties had Cle¬ 
mentina to contend 
with ! It was great in 
her to endeavour to 
conquer a love, which 
she could not, eit'aer 
in duty, or with her 
judgment and con¬ 
science, acknowledge. 


No wonder, then, that so 
excellent a j'oung lady 
Suffiered concealment,like 
a •u'orm in the bud, to 
feed on Iter damask cheeli. 
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Harriet, not knowing of 
any engagement he 
, had, could have no 
difficulties to contend 
with; except inferiori¬ 
ty of fortune were one. 
She had therefore no 
reason to endeavour to 
conquer a passion not 
ignobly founded ; and 
of which duty, judg¬ 
ment, and conscience, 
approved. 

Suspense therefore, only, 
and not concealment 
(since everyone called 
upon Harriet to ac¬ 
knowledge her love) 
couldfeed on/zercheek. 


And is not suspense enough to make it pale, 
tiiougli it has not yet given it agrfe« and yellow castb 
() what tortures has suspense given me I But cer¬ 
tainty is now taking place. 

Wliat a right method, Lucy, did Clementina, so 
much in earnest in lier own persuasion, take, in this 
second conference, could she have succeeded, in her 
solicitude for his change of religion !—Could that 
have been effected, 1 dare say she would have been 
less reserved, as to the cause of her melancholy; es¬ 
pecially as her friends were all as indulgent to her 
as mine are to me. 

But my pity for the noble Clementina begins to 
take great hold of my heart. 1 long to have the 
whole before me. 

Adieu, Lucy: if I write more, it will be all a re¬ 
capitulation of the doctor’s letter. I can think of 
nothing else. 


T 
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LETTER xxni. 

MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 

Tuesday, March 23. 

Let me now give you a brief account of what we 
are doing liere. Mir Charles so much rejoiced the 
lieart of Lord G. who waited on In'in the moment 
he knew he was in town, that lie could not defer his 
attendance on Miss (Irandison, till she left Colne- 
brook; and got hither by our breakfast-time this 
morning. 

He met with a very kind reception from Lord and 
Lady L. and a civil one irom Miss (irandison; but 
she is already beginning to play lier tricks with him. 

O Lucy, where is the sense of parading it witli a 
worthy man, of wliose aliection we have no reason 
to doubt, and whose visit;; we allow ? 

Silly men in love, or pretending to be in love, 
generally say hyperbolical things, all, in short, that 
could be said to a creature of superior order (to an 
angel); because they know not how' to say polite, 
proper, or sensible things. In like manner, from the 
same defects in understanding, some of us wmmen 
act as if we thought coyness and modesty the same 
thing; and others, us if they were sensible, that if 
they were not insolent, they must drop into the arms 
of a lover upon his first question. 

But Miss Grainlison, in her behaviour to Lord G. 
is governed by motives of archness, and, I may say, 
downright roguery of temper. Courtship is j)lay to 
her. bhe has a talent for raillerj', and in no instance 
is so successful, yet so iitiproper, as on that subject. 
She could not spare her brother upon it, though she 
suffered by it. 

Yet had she a respect for Lord G. she could not 
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treat him ludicrously. Cannot a witty woman find 
her own consequence, but by putting a fool’s coat on 
the back of a friend ?—Sterling wit, I imagine, re¬ 
quires not a foil to set it off. 

She is indeed good natured; and this is^all Lord G. 
has to depend upon—Saving a little reliance that he 
may make upon the influence her brother has over 
her. I told her, just now, that were I Lord G. I 
would not wish to have her mine, on any considera¬ 
tion. She called me silly creature, and asked me, 
If it were not one of the truest signs of love, when 
men were most fond of the women who were least 
fit for them, and used them worst ? These men, my 
clear, said she, arc very sorry creatures, and know 
no medium. They will either, spanicl-like, fawn at 
your feet, or he ready to leap into your lap. 

She has charming spirits: I wish I could {)orrow 
some of them. But I tell her, that I would not have 
a single drachm of those over-lively ones which I see 
she will play off upon Lord G. Yet he will be 
pleased, at present, with any treatment from her; 
though he wants not feeling, as I can see already— 
Don’t, Charlotte, said I to her, within this half-hour, 
let him find his own weight in your levity. He ad¬ 
mires your wit; hut don’t let it wound him. 

But perhaps she is the S[)rightlier, in order to give 
me, and Lord and Lady L. spirits. They are very 
good to me, and greatly apprehensive of the story, 
which takes up, in a manner, my whole attention: 
so is Miss Grandison: and my sweet Emily, as often 
as she may, comes up to me when I am alone, and 
hangs upon my arm, my shoulder; and watches, with 
looks of love, every turn of my eyes. 

I have opened my whole heart to her, for the bet¬ 
ter guarding of hers; and this history of Clementina 
affords an excellent lesson for the good girl. She 
blesses me for tl ; lectures I read her on this subject,. 
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and says, that she sees love is a very subtile thing, 
and, like water, will work its way through the banks 
that are set up to confine it, if it be not watched, 
and dammed out in time. 

She pities (denientiua; and prettily asked niy leav« 
to do so. I think, said she, my heart loves her ; but 
not so well as it does you. I long to know what iny 
guardian will do about her. How good is it in her 
father and mother to love her so dearly ! Her two 
elder brothers one cannot dislike; but .Teronymo is 
my favourite. He is a man worth saving; isn’t be, 
madam? But I pity her father and mother, as well 
as Clementina. 

Charming young creature! What an excellent 
heart she has! 

Sir Charles is to dine with Sir Hargrave and his 
friends to-morrow, on the forest, in his way to 
Grandison-hall. The doctor says, he expects to hear 
from him, when there. What! will he go by this 
house, and not call in ?—With all my heart.—We 
are onh/ sisters! Miss Grandison says, she’ll be hanged 
(that is her word) if he is not afraid of me. Afraid 
of me! A sign, if he is, he knows not what a poor 
forward creature 1 am. But as he seems to be pre- 
engaged—Well, but I shall soon know every-thing, 
as to that. But sure he might call in as he went by. 

The doctor says, he longs to know how he ap¬ 
proves of the decorations of his church, and of the 
alterations that are made and making, by his direc¬ 
tion, at the hall. 

He has a great taste, the doctor tells us, yet not 
an expensive one; for he studies situation and con¬ 
venience, and pretends not to level hills, or to force 
and distort nature; but to help it, as he finds it, 
without letting art be seen in his works, where he 
can possibly avoid it. For he says, lie would rather 
Jet a stranger be pleased with what he sees, as if it 
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were always so; than to obtain comparative praise 
by informing him what it was in its former situation. 

As lie is to be a suitor for Lord W. before he re¬ 
turns, ho will not, perliaps, be with us, while I am 
here. He may court for others; he has had very 
little trouble of that sort for himself, I find, 

A very disturbing thought is just come into my 
head; Sir Charles, being himself in suspense, as to 
the catastrophe of this knotty affair, did not intend 
to let us know it till all was over—As sure as you 
are alive, Lucy, he had seen my regard for him 
through the thin veil that covered it; and began to 
be apprehensive [generously apprehensive) for the 
heart of the poor fool; and so has suffered Dr. Bart¬ 
lett to transcribe the particulars of the story, that 
they may serve for a check to the over-forward pas¬ 
sion of your Harriet. 

This thought excites my pride; and that my con¬ 
tempt of myself: near borderers, Lucy !—What a 
little creature does it make me, in my own eyes!— 
O Ur. Bartlett, your kindly-intended transcripts 
shall cui'e me: indeed they shall. 

But now this subject is got uppermost again. 
Wltat, Lucy, can 1 do with it ? 

Miss Grandison says, that I shall be with her every 
day when I go to town; I can have no exception, she 
says, when her brother is absent —Nor when he is 
present, 1 begin now to think. 

Lord help me, ray dear! 1 must be so very careful 
of my punctilio!—No, thought I, in the true spirit 
of prudery, I will not go to Sir Charles’s house for 
the world: and why? Because he is a single man; 
and because 1 think of something—that he perhaps 
has no notion of. But now I may go and visit his 
sister without scruple, may I not ? For he perhaps 
thinks only of his Clementina—And is not this a 
Y 3 
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charming difficulty got over, Lucy ?—But as I said, 
I will soon be with you. 

I told Miss Craudison that I would, just now— 
Lovers, said slie, are the weakest people in the world; 
and people of punctilio the most ?/H-punctiiious—You 
have not talked till notv of going in such a hurry. 
Would you have it thought tliat you staid in town 
for a particular reason ? and, when that ceased, valued 
nobody else?—She held up her finger—Consider! 
said she. 

There is something in this, Lucy. Yet 1 at can 
I do? 

But Dr. Bartlett says, he shall soon give me an¬ 
other letter. 


Farewell, my dear. 


LETTER XXIV. 

MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 


Wednesday, Mareh 29 . 

Sir Charles came liithcr this morning, time enough 
to breakfast with us. 

Lady L. is not an early riser. I am sure this bro¬ 
ther of hers is: so is Miss Grandison. If I say I am, 
iny Lucy, I will not allow you to call it boasting, 
because you will, by so calling it, acknowledge early 
rising to be a virtue; and if you thought it such, I 
am sure you would distinguish it by your practice. 
Forgive me, my dear: this is the only point in 
which you and I have differed—And why have I in 
the main so patiently suffered this difference, and not 
tried to teaze you out of it ? Because my Lucy al¬ 
ways so well employs bar time when she is alixs- 
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But would not one the more wish that well-employed 
life to be made as long as possible ? 

1 endeavoured to be very cheerful at breakhust; 
but I believe my behaviour was awkward and aft’ected- 
After Sir tdiarles was gone, on my putting tl:e ques¬ 
tion to the'two sisters, Whether it was not so? tliey 
acquitted jue—Yet my Iieart, when in his coiiipany, 
laboured with a sense of constraint. 

My pride made me want to find out pity for mein- 
his looks and behaviour, on purpose to quarrel with 
him in my mind; for 1 could not get out of my head 
tliat degrading surmise, that lie had permitted Dr. 
Bartlett to hasten to me the history of Clementina, 
in order generousi^ to check any hopes that I might 
entertain, before they had too strongly taken hold 
of my foolish heart. 

But nothing of this was discoverable. Respect, 
tender respect, appeared, as the ladies afterward* 
took notice, in every word, when he addressed him¬ 
self to me; in every look that he cast upon me. 

lie studiously avoided speaking of the Bologna fa¬ 
mily. We were not indeed any of us fond of leading 
to the subject. 

I am sure, I pitied Itim. 

l^ity, my dear, is a softer passion, I dare say, in 
the bosom of a woman, than in that of a man. 
There is, there must be, I should fancy, more gene¬ 
rosity, more tenderness, in the pity of the one, than 
in that of the other. In a man’s pity [I write in the 
first case from my own sensibilities, m the other from 
my apprehensions] there is, too probably, a mixture 
of insult or contempt. Unhappy, indeed, must the 
woman be, who has drawn upon her the helpless pity 
of the man she loves! 

The ladies and Lord L. will have it, that Sir 
Charles’s love, however, is not so much eng^ed for 
X^leraentina as his compassion. They are my sincere 
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friends: they see that I am pretty delicate inmyne- 
tions of a first love ; and they generously endeavour 
to inculcate this distinction upon me: but to what 
purpose, when we evidently see, from what we al¬ 
ready know of this story, that his engagements, be 
the motive what it will, are of such a nature, that 
they cannot be dispensed with while this lady’s des¬ 
tiny is undetermined ? 

Poor Lady Clementina! From my heart I pity her : 
and tenderness, I am sure, is the sole motive of rny 
compassion for this fair unfortunate. 

Sir Charles set out, immediately after breakfast, 
for Sir Hargrave’s. He will dine with him, and 
intends to pass the evening with Lord W. We shall 
all go to town to-morrow. 


* * 


With this I send the doctor’s second pacquet. O 
my dear I What a noble young lady is Clementina! 
What a purity is there in her passion 1 A letter of 
Mrs. Beaumont (Mrs. Beaumont herself an excellent 
woman) will shew you, that Clementina deserves 
every good wish. Such a noble struggle did I never 
hear of, between religion and love. O Lucy! you 
will be delighted with Clementina: you will even, 
for a while, forget your Harriet; or, if you are just, 
will think of her but next after Clementina! Never 
did a young lady do more honour to her sex, than is 
done it by Clementina! A flame the most vehement, 
suppressed from motives of piety, till, poor lady! it 
has devoured her intellects! 

Read the letter, and be lost, as I was, for half an 
hour after 1 had read it, in silent admiration of her 
fortitude! O my dear! she must be rewarded with a 
Sir Charles Grandison! My reason, my justice, com¬ 
pel from me my vote in her favour. 

My Lord L. and the two ladies admire her as much 
I do. They look at me with eyes of tender coh- 
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corn. They say little. What can they say ?—But 
tlicy kindly applaud me for niy unfeigned admiration 
of tliis extraordinary young lady. But where is my 
merit ? Who can forbear admiring her? 

nn. Bartlett’s second letter. 

Your fourth enquiry, madam, is, 

Whether the particularly cheerful behaviour of the 
youn<^ lady, on the departure of Mr. Grandison, 
from Bidoyna, after a course of melancholy, is 
any where accounted for ? 

And your fifth is, What were the particulars of 
l\h-s. Bcaumoiids management of the lady, at 
Florence, by which she brought her to own her 
love, after she had so long kept it a secret from 
her mother, and all her family ? 

Wliat T shall transcribe, in order to satisfy you, 
madam, with I'egard to the fifth article, will include 
all that you can wish to be iufimned of, respecting 
the fourth. 

But let me premise, that Mrs. Beaumont, at the 
request of th.e marcliioness, undertook to give an ac¬ 
count of the health of the young lady, and what 
etteet the change of air, of place, and her advice, had 
upon her mind, after she Iiad been at Florence, for 
two or three days. Hlie, on tlie Iburth day of their 
being together, wrote to that lady the desired par¬ 
ticulars. The following is a translation of her let¬ 
ter: 

Your ladyship will excuse me for not writing till 
now, when you are acquainted, that it was not be¬ 
fore last night that I could give you any tolerable 
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satisfaction on the subject upon which I had engag¬ 
ed to do myself that honour, 

I have made myself mistress of the dear young 
lady’s secret. Your ladyship guessed it, perhaps, 
too well. Love, but a pure and laudable love, is 
the maia.ly that has robbed her of her tranquillity for 
so long a space, and your splendid family of all com¬ 
fort : but such a magnanimity shewn, or endeavoured 
at, that she deserves to be equally pitied and ad¬ 
mired. What is it that the dear young lady has not 
suffered in a conflict between her duty, her religion, 
and her love ? 

The discovery, I am afraid, will not give pleasure 
to your family; yet certainty, in what must be, is 
better than suspense. You will think me a managing 
person, perhaps, from the relation I have to give you: 
but it was the task prescribed me; and you com¬ 
manded me to be very minute in the account of all 
my dealings with her, that you might know how to 
conduct yourselves to her for the cure of the un¬ 
happy malady. I obey. 

The first and second days, after our return to Flo¬ 
rence, were passed in endeavouring to divert her, as 
our guest, in all the ways we could think of: but 
finding, that company was irksome to her, and that 
she only bore with it for politeness-sake; I told the 
ladies, that I would take her entirely into my own 
care, and devote ray whole time to her service. 
They acquiesced: and when 1 told Lady Clemen¬ 
tina of my intention, she rejoiced at it, and did me 
the honour to assure me, that my conversation would 
be balm to her heart, if she could enjoy it without 
mixt company. 

Your lad 3 'ship will see, however, from what I have 
mentioned of her regard for me, that I had made use 
of my time in the two past days to ingratiate myself 
into the favoui of your Clementina. She will have 
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me call her nothing but Clementina: excuse th'tere- 
fore, madam, the freedom of my stile. 

She engaged me last night to give her a lesson, as 
she called it, in an English author. I was surprised 
at her proficiency in my native tongue. Ah, my 
dear! said I, what an admirable manner of teaching 
must your tutor have had, if I am to judge by the 
great progress you have made in so short a time, in 
the acquiring of a tongue that has not the sweetness 
of 3 mur own, though it has a force and expressiveness 
that is more than equal, I think, to any of the mo¬ 
dern languages! 

SIic blushed—Do you think so ? said she—And I 
saw, by the turn of her eye, and her consciousness, 
that 1 had no need to hint to her Count Marulli, nor 
any other man. 

I took upon rne, without pushing her, just then, 
upon the supposed light dropt in from this little in¬ 
cident, to mention the Count of Belvedere, with dis¬ 
tinction, as the marquis had desired I would. 

She said, she could not by any means think of 
him. 

1 told her, that as all her family approved highly 
of the count, I thought they were intitled to know 
Iter objections; and to judge of the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of them. Indeed, my dear, said 1, 
you do not, in this point, treat your lather and mo¬ 
ther with the dutifulness that their indulgence de¬ 
serves. 

She started. That is severely said; is it not, 
madam ? 

Consider of it, my dear, and if you |)ronounce it 
so, after an hour’s reflection, I will call it so, and 
ask your pardon. 

I am afraid, said she, I am in fault. I have the 
best and most indulgent of parents. There are some 
things, some secrets, that one cannf • be forward to 
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di\ailge. One should perhaps be commanded out of 

tliem with a high hand. 

Your acknowledgment, my dear, said I, is more 
generous than the occasion given for it: but if you 
will not think me impertinent— 

Don’t, don’t, ask me too close questions, madam, 
interrupted she; I am afraid 1 can deny you no¬ 
thing. 

I am persuaded, my dear Clementina, that tlw; 
mutual unbosoming of secrets is the cement of iiiith- 
ful friendship, and true love. Whenever any new 
turn in one’s affairs happens, whenever any new 
l^hts open, the friendly heart rests not, till it has 
communicated to its fellow-heart tlie new lights, tlw: 
interesting events; and this communicativeness knits 
the true lover’s knot still closer. But what a soliUt- 
riness, what a gloom, what a darkness, must possess 
that mind which can trust no friend with its inmost 
thoughts! The big secret, when it is of an interest¬ 
ing nature, will swell the heart till it is ready to burst. 
Deep melancholy must follow—I would not for the 
world have it so much as thought, that I had jiot a 
$oul large enough for friendship. And is not the 
essence of friendship communication, mingling of 
hearts, and emptying our very soul into that of a true 
friend ? 

Why, that’s true. But, macUim, a young creature 
may be so circumstanced as not to have a true friend; 
or, if she has near her a person to whom slie wigAt 
communicate her whole mind without doubt of lu r 
fidelity, yet there may be a forbiddingness in tlm 
person ; a difference in years ; in degree; as in my 
Camilla, who is, however, a very good woman—V\'e 
people of condition, madam, have more courtiers 
about us than friends: but Camilla’s fault is teaming, 
and always harping upon one string, and that by 
najr riends commands; it would be therefore more 
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laudable to open my mind to my mother, than to 
her; as it would be the same thing. 

Very true, my dear: and as you have a mother, 
who is less of the mother than she would be of the 
sister, the friend; it is amazing to me, that you have 
kept such a mother in the dark so long. 

What can I say?—Ah, madam!—There she stopt. 
At last said. But my mother is in the interest of the 
man I cannot love. 

I'lie question recurs—Are not your parents inti • 
tied to know your objections to the man whose 
interest they so warmly espouse ? 

I have no particular objections. The Count of 
Belvederedesei ves a better wife than I can make him. 
1 should respect him very much, had I a sister, and 
he made his addresses to her. 

Well then, my dear Clementina, if I guess the 
reason why you cannot approve of the Count of Bel¬ 
vedere, will you tell me, with that candor, with that 
friendship, of the requisites of which we have been 
speaking, whether I am right or not ? 

She hesitated. I was silent in expectation. 

She then spoke—I am afraid of you, madam.. 

You have reson to be so, if you think me unwor¬ 
thy of your friendship. 

What is your guess, Mrs. Beaumont ? 

That you are prejudiced in favour of some other 
man; or you could not, if you had a sister, wish her 
a husband that you thought unworthy of yourself 

1 don’t think the Count of Belvedere unworthy 
neither, madam. 

Then my conjecture has received additional 
strength. 

O Mrs. Beaumont! How you press upon me! 

If impertinently, say so; and J have done. 

"No, no, not impertinently, ireither; yet you dis¬ 
tress me. 

VOL. XI. z 
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That could not be, if I lYere not right; and if tire 
person were not too unworthy of you, to be acknow¬ 
ledged; 

0 Mrs, Beaunlont! how closely you urge me! 
What can I say ? 

If you have any confidence in me—If you think 
me capable of advising you— 

I have confidence; your known prudence—And 
then she made me compliments, that I could not de¬ 
serve. 

Come, my dear Clementina, I will saess aeain— 
Shall I ? 

What would you guess 

That there is a man of low degree—Of low for¬ 
tunes—Of inferior sense— 

Hold, hold, hold—And do you think that the Cle¬ 
mentina before you is sunk so low?—If you do, why 
don’t you cast the abject creature from you? 

Well, then, I will guess again—That there is a 
man of a royal house; of superior understanding; of 
whom you can have“no hope. 

O Mfs. Beaumont! And cannot you guess that 
this prince is a Mahometan, when your hand is in ? 

Then, madam, and from the hints your ladyship 
had given, I had little doubt that Clementina was in 
love; and that religion was the apprehended diffi¬ 
culty. Zealous Catholics think not better of Pro¬ 
testants, than of Mahometans: nor, indeed, are 
zealous Protestants without their prejudices. Zeal 
will be zeal, in persons of whatever denomination. 

I w ould not, however, madam, like a sudden frost, 
nip the opening bud. 

Tliere is, said I, a young soldier of fortune, who 
has breathed forth passionate wishes for Clementina. 

A soldier of fortune, madam! with an air of dis¬ 
dain. There cannot be such a man living, that can 
have his wishes answered. 
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WeH, then, to say nothing of him; there is a 
Roman nobleman—a younger brother—Of the Bor- 
ghese house—Permit me to suppose him the man. 

With all my heart, madam. 

She was easy, while 1 was at a distance. 

• But if the Chevalier Grandison [she coloured at 
his name]—has done him ill offices— 

The Chevalier Grandison, madam, is incapable of 
doing any man ill offices. 

Are you sure, madam, that the clievalier has not 
art?—He has great abilities. Men of great abilities 
are not always to bo trusted. They don’t strike till 
they are sure. 

He has no art, madam. He is above svct. He wants 
it not. He is beloved wherever he goes. He is 
equally noted for his prudence and freedom of heart. 
He is above art, repeated she, with warmth. 

I own, that he deserves every-thing from your fa¬ 
mily. I don’t wonder that he is caressed by you all: 
but it is amazing to me, that, in contradiction to all 
the prudent maxims and cautions of your country, 
.such a young gentleman should have been admitted 
—I St opt. 

Why, now, you don’t imagine, that I—that I— 
She stopt, and hesitated. 

A prudent woman would not put it in any man’s 
power to give her a prejudice to persons of unex¬ 
ceptionable honour; and to manage— 

Nay, madam, now has somebody prejudiced you 
against your countryman—He is the most disinter¬ 
ested of men. 

I have heard young ladies, when he was here, 
speak of him as a handsome man. 

A handsome man! And is not Mr. Grandison an 
handsome man? Where will j'ou see a man so hand¬ 
some ? 

And do you think he is so very extraordinary a 
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man, asto«e»se, as I have heard him reported to be? 
I was twice in his company—I thought, indeed, he 
looked upon himself as a man of consequence. 

Nay, madam, don’t say he is not a modest man. 
It is true, he knows when to speak, and when to be 
silent: but he is not a confident man; nor is he, in 
die least, conceited. 

Was there so much bravery in his relieving your 
brother, as some people attribute to him in that hap¬ 
py event? Two servants and himself, well armed; 
the chance of passengers on the same road: the as¬ 
sassins that appeared but two; their own guilt to 
encounter with— 

Dear, dear, Mrs. Beaumont, with what prejudiced 
people have you conversed ? The Scripture says, A 
prophet has no honour in his oven countiy ; but Mr. 
Grandison has not much from his own country¬ 
woman. 

Well, but did Mr. Grandison ever speak to you of 
any one man, as a man worthy of your favour ? 

Did he!—Yes, of the Count of Belvedere. He 
was more earnest in hk favour than— 

Keally ? 

Yes, really—than I thought he ought to he. 

Why so ? 

Why so!—Why because—because—Why what 
was it to him—^you know ? 

I 6upj)ose he was put upon it— 

I believe so. 

Or he would not— 

I believe, if the truth were known, you, Mrs. 
Beaumont, hate Mr. Grandison. You are the only 
pen* on that I ever in my life heard speak of him, even 
with indifference. 

Tell me, my dear Clementina, What are your 
sincere thoughts of Mr. Grandison, person and 
mind ? 
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You may gather them from what I have said. 
That he is a handsome man; a generous, a pru¬ 
dent, a brave, a polite man. 

Indeed I think Jiim to be all you have said: and 1 
am not singular. 

But he is a Mahometan — 

A Mahometan! madam.—Ah, Mrs. Beaumont! 
And ah, my dear Clementina!—And do you think 
I have not found you out ?—Had you never known 
Mr. Grandison, you would not have scrupled to 
have been Countess of Belvedere. 

And can you think, madam— 

Yes, yes, my dear young lady, I can. 

My good Mrs. Beaumont, you don’t know what I 
was going to say. 

Be sincere, my dear. Cannot a lover, talking to 
a second person, be sincere ? 

What! madam, a man of another religion! A man 
obstinate in his errors! A man who has never pro¬ 
fessed love to me! A man of inferior degree! A 
man who owns himself absolutely dependent upon 
his father’s bounty! His father living to the height 
of his estate!—Forbid it pride, dignity of birth, duty, 
religion— 

Well, then, I may safely take up the praises of Mr. 
Grandison: you have imputed to me, slight, injus¬ 
tice, prejudice tigainst him: let me now shew you, 
that the Prophet has honour with his country-woman- 
Let me collect his character from the mouth of 
every man who has spoken of him in my hearing or 
knowledge---His country has not in this age sent 
abroad a private man who has done it more credit. 
He is a man of honour in every sense of the word. 
If moral rectitude, if practical religion (your brother 
the barone testifies this on his own experience) were 
lost in the rest of the world, it would, without glare 
or ostentation, be found in him. He is courted by 
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the best, the wisest, the most eminent men, where- 
ever he goes; and he does good without distinction 
of religion, sects, or nation: his own countrymen 
boast of him, and apply to him for credentials to the 
best and most considerable men in their travels 
tlirough more countries than one: in France, j)arti- 
cularly, he is as much respected as in Italy. He is 
descended from the best families in England, both 
by father and mother; and can be a senator of it, 
whenever he pleases. He is heir to a very consi¬ 
derable estate; and is, as 1 am informed, courted to 
ally with some of the greatest families in it. Were 
he not born to a fortune, he would make one. You 
own him to be generous, brave, handsome— 

O my dear, dear Mrs. Beaumont! All this is too 
much, too much!—Yet all this I think him to be!— 
I can no longer resist you. I own, I own, that I 
have no heart but for Mr. Grandison. And now, as 
I don’t doubt but my friends set you to find out the 
love-sick girl, how shall J, who cannot disown a 
secret you have so fairly, and without condition, 
come at, ever look them in the face ? Yet let them 
know (I will enable you to tell them) how all this 
came about, and liow much I have struggled against 
a passion so evidently improper to be encouraged 
by a daughter of their house. 

He was, in the first place, as well you know, the 
preserver of a beloved brother’s life; and that brother 
afterwards owned, that had he followed his friendly 
advicb, he never would have fallen into the danger 
from which he rescued him. 

My father and motlior presented him to me, and 
bid me regard him as a fourth brother; and it was 
not immediately that I found out, that I could have 
but three brothers. 

My brother’s deliverer proved to be the most 
amiable and humane, and yet bravest of men. 
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All my friends caressed him. Neither family forms, 
'lor national forms, were stood upon. He had free 
uccess to us all, as one of us. 

My younger brother was continually hinting tO 
me his wishes that I were his. Mr. (Jrandison was 
above all other reward; and my brother considered 
me in a kind light, as able to reward him. 

My confessor, by his fears and invectives, rather 
confirmed than lessened my esteem for a man whom 
I thought injured by them. 

His own respectful and disinterested behaviour to 
me contributed to my attachment. He always ad¬ 
dressed me as his sister, when he put on the familiar 
friend, in the guise of a tutor; 1 could not therefore 
arm against a man I had no reason to suspect. 

But still 1 knew not the strength of my passion 
for him, till the Count of Belvedere was proposed to 
me with an earnestness that alarmed me: then I 
considered the count as the interrupter of my hopes; 
and yet I could not give my friends the reason why 
I rejected him. How could 1, when 1 had none to 
give but my prepossession in favour of another 
man ? A prepossession entirely hidden in my own 
heart. 

But still I thought I would sooner die, than be the 
wife of a man of a religion contrary to ray own. I 
am a zealous t^atholic myself: all my relations are 
zealous Catholics. 1 low angry have I been at this 
obstinate heretic, as I have often called him; the first 
heretic, my dear Mrs. Beaumont (for once I did not 
love you) that my soul detested not! For he is as te¬ 
nacious a Protestant as ever came out of England. 
What had he to do in Italy? Why did he not stay 
at home? Or why, if he must come abroad, did he 
stay so long among us; yet hold his obstinacy, as if 
in defiance of the people by whom he was so well 
received i 
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These were the reproaches that my heart in silence 
often cast upon him. 

I was at first concerned only for his sovl’s sake: 
but afterwards, finding him essential to my earthly 
happiness, and yet resolving never to think of him if 
he became not a Catholic, 1 was earnest for his con¬ 
version for my vrvn sake; hoping that my friends 
indulgence to me would make ray wishes practicable; 
for on his part, I doubted not, if that point were got 
over, he would think an alliance with our family an 
honour to him. 

But when I found him invincible on this article, 
I was resolved either to conquer my passion, or die. 
What did I not undergo in my endeavours to gain 
this victory over myself! My confessor hurt me, by 
terrors; my woman teazed me; ray parents, and two 
elder brothers, and all my more distant relations, 
urged me to determine in favour of the Count of 
Belvedere. The count was importunate: the cheva¬ 
lier was importunate in the count’s behalf—Good 
Heaven! What could I do ?—I was hurried, as 1 may 
say: I had not time given me to weigh, ponder, re¬ 
collect. How could I make my mother, how could 
I make anij-body, my confident ? My judgment was 
at war with my passion; and 1 hoped it would over¬ 
come. I struggled; yet every day the object ap- 
pearing more worthy, the struggle was too hard for 
me. O that I had had a Mrs. Beaumont to consult 
—Well might melancholy seize me—Silent melan¬ 
choly ! 

At last the chevalier was resolved to leave us. 
What pain, yet what pleasure, did this his resolution 
give me I Most sincerely I hoped, that his absence 
would restore my tranquillity. 

What a secret triumph did I give myself, on my 
behaviour to him, before all my friends, on the part¬ 
ing evening 1—My whole deportment was uniform, 
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I was cheerful, serene, hapliy in myself, and I made 
all my friends so. 1 wished him happy wherever 
he sot his foot, and whatsoever he engaged in. 1 
thanked him, with the rest of my friends, for the 
benohts we had received from him, and tlie pleasure 
Jie had given us, in the time he had bestowed upon 
us; and I wished that he might never want a friend 
.so agreeable and entertaining as he had been to us 
all. 

1 was the more pleased with myself, as I was not 
under a necessity of putting on stiffness or reserve 
to hide a heart too much affected. I thought myself 
secure, and stood out forwarder than he seemed to 
hope for, and with more than my offered hand, at 
the moment of liis departure. I thought I read jn 
his eyes a concern, for the first time, that called for 
a pity which 1 imagined I myself wanted not. Yet 
I had a pang at parting—When the door shut out 
the agreeable man, never again, thought I, to be 
opened to give him entrance! I sighed at the rtdec- 
tion: but who perceived it? I never could be insen¬ 
sible in a parting scene, with less agreeable friends: 
it was the easier for me to attribute to the gentleness 
of my heart, the instant sensibility. My father 
clasped me to his bosom: my mother embraced me, 
without mortilying me by saying for what: niy bro¬ 
ther the bishop called me twenty fond names : iill my 
friends complimented me, but onlj^ on my cheerful¬ 
ness; and said,I was once more their own Clementina. 
I went to rest, pleased that 1 had so happily acquitted 
myself: and that possibly I contributed to the re¬ 
pose of dear friends, whose repose I had been the 
cause of disturbing. 

Hut, alas! this conduct was too great for the poor 
Clementina to maintain : my soul was too high-set— 
You know the rest; and I am lost to the joys of this 
life: for I never, never, will be the wife of a man, 
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if I mig/if, who by his religion is an enemy to the 
faith I never wavered in; nor would ever change, 
were an earthly crown on the liead of the man I love 
to be the reward; and a painful death, in the prime 
of my life, the contrary. 

A flood of tears prevented farther speech. She 
hid her face in my bosom. She sighed—Dear lady! 
How she sighed! 

This, madam, is the account I have to give of 
what has passed between your beloved Clementina 
and me. Never was there a more noble struggle 
between duty and affection; though her heart was 
too tender, and, in short, the man’s merits too daz¬ 
zling, to allow it to be effectual. She is unwilling 
that I should send you the particulars: she shall be 
ashamed, she says, to look her father, her mother, 
in the face ; and she dreads still more, if possible, 
her confessor’s being made acquainted with the state 
of her heart, and the cause of her disorder. But I 
tell her, it is absolutely necessary for her mother to 
know every-thing that, 1 know, in order to attempt 
a cure. 

This cure, madam, I am afraid will never be 
effected, but by giving her in marriage to the happy 
man. I must think Aim so, who will be intitled, by 
general consent, to so great a blessing. 

You, madam, will act in this affair as you judge 
proper: but if you can at Bologna, at Urbino, and 
Naples, get over your family objections, you will 
perhaps find yourselves obliged, such are the young 
lady’s ou>n scruples, on the score of religion, to take 
pains to persuade her to pursue her inclination, and 
accept Mr Grandison for a husband. 

Be this as it may, 1 would humbly recommend a 
gentle and soothing treatment of her. She never 
kaew yet what the contrary was; and were she to 
j^perience tAaf contrary now, upon an occasion so 
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very delicate, and in which her judgment and her 
love are, as she hints, at variance, I verily think, she 
would not be able to bear it .—That God direct you 
for the best, whom you and yours have always served 
with signal devotion! 

I will only add. That since the secret which had 
so long preyed upon her fine spirits, is revealed, she 
appears to be much more easy than before ; but yet 
she dreads the reception she shall meet with on her 
return to Bologna. She begs of me, when that re¬ 
turn shall be ordered, to accompany her, in order to 
enable her, as she says, to support her spirits. She 
is very desirous to enter into a nunnery. She says, she 
never can be the wife of any other man; and she 
thinks she ought not to be his, on whom her heart 
is fixed, 

A word of comfort on paper, from your honoured 
hand, J know, madam, would do a great deal towards 
healing her wounded heart. 

1 am, madam, with the greatest veneration and 
respect. 

Your ladyship’s most faithful humble servant, 

HORTENSIA BEAUMONT. 

Let me add, my good Miss Byron, that the mar¬ 
chioness sent an answer to this letter, expressing the 
highest obligation and gratitude to Mrs. Beaumont; 
and inclosed a letter to her daughter, filled with 
tender and truly-motherly consolation; inviting her 
back to Bologna, and her amjable friend with her: 
promising, in the name of her father and brothers, 
a most indulgent welcome ; and assuring her, that 
every-thing should be done that coM be done, to 
make her happy in her own way. 
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LETTER XXV. 

MISS BYRON TO MISS SELBY. 

Wednesday night, March 23 . 

I iNCi-osE, my Lucy, the doctor’s third pacquet- 
From its contents you will pity Sir Charles, as well as 
Clementina; and if you enter impartially into the 
situation of the family, and allow as much to their 
zeal for a religion they are satisfied witli, as you will 
do for Sir Charles’s steadiness in his, you will also 
pity t/um. They are all good; they are all consi¬ 
derate. A great deal is to be said for them; 
though much more for Sir Charles, who Insisted not 
upon that change of religion in the lady, which they 
demanded from him. 

How great does he appear in my eyes ! A con¬ 
fessor, though not a martyr, one may call him, for 
his religion and country.—How deep was his dis¬ 
tress ! A mind so delicate as his, and wishing for the 
sake of the sex, and the Lady and family, as he did, 
rather to be repulsed by them, than to be obliged 
himself to decline their intended favour. 

You will admire the lady in her sweetly-modest 
behaviour, on his first visit before her mother; but 
more, for the noble spirit she endeavoured to resume 
in her conversation with him in the garden. 

But how great will he appear in your eyes, in the 
eyes of my grandmother, and aunt Selby, lor that 
noble apostrophe!—‘ But, O my religion and my 
country! I cannot, cannot, renounce you! What can 
this short life give, what can it promise, to warrant 
such a sacrifice!’ 

Yet her conduct, you will find, is not inferior to 
kis; firmly persuaded, as she is, of the truth of her 
religion and loving him with an ardor that he had 
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from the first restrained in himself from hopeless¬ 
ness. 

But to admire her as she deserves, I should tran¬ 
scribe all she says, and his account of her whole 
behaviour. 

O my dear! Who could have acted as Clementina 
acted!—Not, I fear, your 

IIAKRIET BYBON. 


The next thing you injoin me in, madam, is, 

2'o girr you the particulars of Mr. Qrandison s 
reception from the marchioness and her Clemen¬ 
tina, on his return to Bologna from Vienna, at 
the invitation of Signor Jeronymo. 

-Mr. Grandison was received at his arrival with 
great tokens of esteem and friendship, by the-mar¬ 
quis himself, and by the bishop. 

Signor Jeronymo, who still kept his chamber, the 
introducer being withdrawn, embraced him; and 
now, said he, is the affair, that I have had so long in 
view, determined upon. O chevalier! you will be a 
happy man. Clementina will be yours: you will be 
Clementina’s; and now indeed do I embrace my 
brother—But I detain you not: go to the happy 
girl: she is with her mother, and both are ready to 
receive and welcome you. Allow for the gentle 
spirit: she will not be able to say half she thinks. 

Camilla then appeared, to conduct me, says Mr. 
Grandison, to her ladies, in the marchioness’s draw¬ 
ing-room. She whispered me in the passage; Well¬ 
come, thrice welcome, best of men ! Now will you 
be rewarded for all your goodness! 

I found the marchioness sitting at her toilette, 
richly dressed, as in ceremony ; but without attend¬ 
ants ; even Camilla retired, as soon as she had opened 
tlie door for me. 


A A 
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The lovely Clementina stood at the back of hef 
mother’s chair. She was elegantly dressed: but her 
natural modesty, heightened by a glowing conscious¬ 
ness, that seemed to arise from the occasion, gave 
her advantages that her richest jewels could not have 
given her. 

The marchioness stood up. I kissed her hand— 
You are welcome, chevalier, said she. The only 
man on earth that I could thus welcome, or is fit to 
be so welcomed!—Clementina, my dear!—turning 
round, and taking her hand. 

Tlie young lady had shrunk back, her complexion 
varying; now glowing, now pale—Excuse her voice, 
said the condescending mother; her heart bids you 
welcome. 

Judge for me, my dear Dr. Bartlett, how I must 
be afiected at this gracious reception : I, who knew 
not the terms that were to be prescribed to me. 
‘ Spare me, dear lady, thought I, spare me my con¬ 
science, and take all the world’s wealth and glory to 
yourselves: I shall be rich enough with Clementina.’ 

The nmrehioness seated her in her own chair. I 
approached her: but how could I with that grateful 
ardor, that, but for my doubts, would have sprung 
to my lips ? Modest love, however, was attriimted to 
me; and 1 had the praise ■wholly for that which was 
but partly due to it. 

I drew a chair for the marchioness, and, at her 
command, another for myself. The mother took one 
hand of her bashful daughter: I presumed to take the 
other: the amiable lady held down her blushing 
face, and reproved ine not, as she did once before, 
on the like freedom, for being too free. Her mother 
asked me questions of an indifferent nature; as of my 
journey; of the courts I had visited since 1 left them; 
>hen I heard from England; after my father; my 
sisters: the latter questions in a kind way, as if 
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she were asking d'ter relations that were to be her 
own. 

What a mixture of pain had I with the favour 
shewn me, and J'or the favour shewn me! For I ques- 
tiotied not but a change of religion would be pro¬ 
posed, an^iisisted on; and I had no doubt in my 
mind about my own. 

After a shorf conversation the amiable daughter 
arose ; courtesied low to her mother, with dignity to 
me; and withdrew. 

Ah, chevalier I said the marchioness, as soon as 
she was gone, little did I think, when you left us, 
that we should so soon see you again; and on the 
account we see you: but you know how to receive 
your good fortune with gratitude. Your modesty 
keeps in countenance our forwardness. 

I bowed—What could I say ? 

I shall leave, so will my lord, particular subjects 
to be talked of between the bishop and you. You 
will, if it be not your own fault, have a treasure in 
Clementina; and a treasure with her. We shall do 
the same things for Iier, as if she had married the 
man vve wished her to have when we thought her 
affections disengaged. You may believe we love our 
daughter—Else— 

I applauded their indulgent goodness. 

I can have no doubt, Mr. Grandison, that you 
love C'lenientina above all women. 

[I liad never seen the woman, Dr. Bartlett, that I 
could have loved so well, had I not restrained myself, 
at first, from the high notion 1 knew they had of 
their quality and rank; i'rom considerations of the 
difference in religion ; of the tnust and confidence 
the family placed in me; and by the resolution I had 
made, as a guard to myself from the time of my en¬ 
tering upon my travels, of never aiming to marry a 
foreigner.] 
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I assured the marchioness, that I was absolutely 
disengaged in my affections: that, not having pre¬ 
sumed to encourage hopes of the good fortune that 
seemed to await me, 1 could hardly flatter myself 
that so great a happiness was resei-ved for me. 

She answered. That I deserved it all: iiatl knew 
the value they had ibr me : that Clementina’s regard 
Was founded in virtue: that my character was my 
happiness: that, however, what the world would say, 
had been no small point with them; but that was as 
good as got over; and she doubted not but all that 
depended upon me, would, as well from generosity 
as gratitude, be complied with. 

[Here, thought I, is couched the expectation: 
and if so, would to heaven I bad never seen Italy!] 

The marquis joined his lady and me soon after. 
Plis features had a melancholy cast. I'his dear girl, 
said he, has fastened upon me part of her malady. 
Parents, chevalier, who are blessed with even hopeful 
children, are not always happy. This girl—But no 
more: she is a good child. In the general eco¬ 
nomy of Providence, none of the sons of men are 
unhappy, but some others are the happier for it. 
Our son the bishop will talk to you upon terms. 

I have hinted to the chevalier, my lord, said the 
marchioness, tlie happiness that awaits him. 

How does the pot)r girl ?—Bashful enough, I sup¬ 
pose ! 

Indeed, my lord, she cannot look uj), answered 
the lady. 

Poor thing! I supposed it would be so. 

Why, why, thought I, was I suffered to see this 
mother, this daughter, before their conditions were 
proposed to me! 

But what indulgent parents are these, Dr. Bart¬ 
lett? What an excellent daughter? Yet not to be 
happy!—But how much more unhappily circum- 
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stanced did I think inyseh ?—I, wIjo had rather have 
been rejected with disdain by twenty women in turn, 
than to be obliged to decline the honour intended 
me by a family 1 reverenced! 

Thus f# Mr. Crandison. This, madam, will 
answer your question, as to the Vlth article; but I 
believe a few more particulars will be acceptable. 

The marquis led me, proceeds Mr. Grandison, 
into the chamber of Signor Jeronymo. Your good 
fortune, chevalier, said he, as we entered it, is owing 
to .Jeronymo, who owes his life to you. I bless 
God, we are a family that know not what ingratitude 
means. 

I made my acknowledgments both to father and 
son. 

The marquis then went into public affairs; and 
soon after leit us together. 

I was considering, whether I had best tell that 
sincere friend my apprehensions in relation to the 
articles of religion and residence ; for he had with an 
air of humour congratulated me on the philosophical 
manner in which 1 bore my good fortune; when 
Camilla entered, and whispered me, of her own head, 
as she said. That her young lady was just gone into 
the garden. 

I dare say, it wan of her own head; for Camilla 
has a great deal of good-nature, and is constantly 
desirous of obliging, where she thinks she shall not 
offend any body. 

Follow her then, said Jeronymo, who heard what 
Camilla said : Clementina perhaps expects you. 

Camilla waited for me at the entrance into the 
garden. One word. Sir, if you please. I am afraid 
of the return of my young lady’s thoughtfulness. 
She says, she is ashamed of the poor figure she made 
A A 3 
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before her mother: she is sure she must look mean 
in your eyes. A man to be sent for, Camilla, said 
she, in compliment to my weakness! Why did not 
my too indulgent father bid me conquer my folly, 
or die! O that I had not owned my attachment! 
‘ Naughty Mrs. Beaumont! Had it not been for you, 
my own bosom had contained the secret; till shame, 
and indignation against myself, had burst my heart!’ 
She is resolved to resume a spirit becoming her 
birth and quality; and I am afraid of her elevations. 
Her great apprehensions are, that, with all this con¬ 
descension of her parents, obstacles will arise on your 
part. If so, she says, she shall not be able to bear 
her own reflections, nor look her friends in the face. 

My dear Dr. Bartlett, how have 1, who have hi¬ 
therto so happily escaped the snares by which the 
feet of unreflecting youth are often entangled by 
■women of light fame, been embarrassed by perverse 
accidents that have arisen from my friendships with 
the ’worthy of the sex I Was there ever a more excel¬ 
lent family than this ?—Every individual of it is ex¬ 
cellent. And is not their worthiness, and even their 
piety, the cause to which our mutual difficulties are 
owing i 

. But, O my religion and my country! I cannot, 
cannot renounce you! What can this short life give, 
what can it promise, to warrant such a sacrifice! 

I said nothing to Camilla, ymu may believe, of 
what I could or couhl mt do; jmt she saw my distress: 
she took notice of it. Being firmly persuaded of the 
excellency of her own religion, she wondered that a 
man of reflection and reading could be of a contrary 
one. Her heart, she said, as well as the heart of her 
young lady, boded an unhappy issue to our loves: 
Heaven avert it! said the honest woman: but what 
may we not fear by way of judgment, where a young 
lady—Forgive me, Sir—^prefers a man she thinks she 
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(•ught vot to prefer; and where a gentleman will not 
be convinced of errors which the churcli condemns? 

She again begged 1 would forgive her. I jjrai.sed 
her good intention, and sincere dealing; and, leaving 
her, went into the garden. 

1 found the young lady in the orange-grove. You 
have been in that garden. Dr. Bartlett. 

She turned her face towards me, as I dr6w near 
her; and, seeing who it was, stopt. 

Clementina, armed with conscious worthiness, as 
if she had resumed the same spirit which had ani¬ 
mated her on the eve of my departure from Bologna, 
condescended to advance two or three paces to¬ 
wards me. 

Lovely woman, thought I, encourage the true dig¬ 
nity that shines in that noble aspect!—Who knows 
what may be our destiny ? 

1 bowed. Veneration, esteem, and concern, from 
the thougl'.t of what that might be, all joined to 
make my obeisance j)rofound. 

I was going to speak. She prevented me. Her 
air and manner were great. 

You are welcome. Sir, said she. My mamma bid 
me say welcome. I could not then speak : and she 
was so good to ?/«H, as to answer for iny heart. My 
voice is now found : but tell me—Do I see the same 
generous,*the same noble Grandison, that I have 
heretofore seen ?—Or, do I see a man inclined to 
slight the creature whom her indulgent parents are 
determined to oblige, even to the sacrifice of all their 
views ? 

You see, madam, the same Grandison, his heart 
only oppressed with the honour done him ; and with 
the fear that the happiness designed for him may yet 
be frustrated. If it should, how shall I be able to 
«upport my.self? 

[What a diliicult situation, my dear Dr. Bartlett, 
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was mine!—Equally afraid to urge my suit with ar* 
dor, or to be imagined capable of being indifferent 
to her favour.] 

What do you fear, Sir.^—You have grounds in 
your own heart, perhaps, for your fear. If you have, 
let me know them. I am not afraid to know them. 
Let me tell you, that I opposed the step taken. I de¬ 
clared that I would sooner die, than it should be 
taken. It was to you, they said; and you would 
know how to receive as you ought the distinction 
paid you. I have a soul. Sir, not unworthy of the 
spirit of my ancestors: tell me what you fear ?—I 
only fear one thing; and that is, that I sliould be 
thought to be more in your power than in my own. 

Noble lady! And think you, that while my hap¬ 
piness is not yet absolutely resolved upon, I have not 
reason to fear? —You will always, madam, be in your 
own power: you will be most so when in mine. My 
gratitude will ever prompt me to acknowledge your 
goodness to me as a condescension. 

But say; tell me. Sir; Did you not, at first re¬ 
ceiving the invitation, despise, in absence, the Cle¬ 
mentina, that now perhaps, in presence, you have 
the goodness to pily “i 

O that the higfi-souled Clementina would not think 
so contemptibly of the man before her, as she must 
think, when she puts a question that would intitle 
him to infamy, could he presume to imagine an an¬ 
swer to it necessary! 

Well, Sir; 1 shall see how far the advances made 
on the wrong side will he justified, or rather counte¬ 
nanced, by the advances, or, shall 1 say (I will il'you 
please) condescensions to be made on yours. 

[What a petulance, thought I!—But can the ge¬ 
nerous, the noble Clementina, knowing that terms 
will be proposed,with which in honour and conscience 
I cannot comply, put my regard for her on such a 
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test as this?—I will not suppose that she is cajiable 
of mingling art with her magnanimity.] 

Is this, madam, said I, a generous anticipation ? 
Forgive me: but when your friends are so good as to 
think me incapable of returning ingratitude for obli¬ 
gation, I hope I shall not be classed, by their beloved 
daughter, tunong the lowest of mankind. 

Excuse me. Sir; the woman who has been once 
wrong, has reason to be always afraid of herself. If 
you do not think meanly of me, I will endeavour to 
think well of mysef; and then. Sir, I shall think 
better oi' you, if better I ta« think: for, after all, 
did I not more mistrust myself than I do j/oa, I should 
not perhaps be so capricious as, I am afraid, I some¬ 
times am. 

The marquis hits hinted to me, madam, that 
your brother the bishop is to discourse with me on 
the subject now the nearest to my heart of all others: 
may I presume to address myself to their beloved 
daughter upon it, without being thought capable of 
endeavouring to prepossess her in my favour before 
my lord and I meet ? 

I will answer you frankly, Sir: there arc preli¬ 
minaries to be settled; and, till they are, 1 that Zrnolu 
there are, do not tliink myself at liberty to hear you 
upon my subject that may tend to prepossession. 

I acquiesce, madam: I would not for the world be 
thought to wish for the honour of your attention, 
while it is improper for you to i'avour me with it. 

[I did not know. Dr, Bartlett, but upon a suppo¬ 
sition of a mutual interest between us, as I had hoped 
she would allow, Clementina might Kish that 1 would 
lead to some particular discourse. Though modesty 
becomes ours as well as the other sex, ypt it wmuld 
be an indelicacy not to prevent a lady, in some cer¬ 
tain cases. But thus discouraged,] Perhaps, madam. 
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*aid I, the attendance I do myself the honour to pay 

you here, may not be agreeable to the marquis. 

Then, Sir, you will choose, perhaps, to withdraw. 
But don’t—Yes, do. 

I respectfully withdrew; but she taking a winding 
alley, which led into that in which I slowly walked, 
we met again. I am afraid, said she, I have been a 
little petulant: indeed. Sir, I am not satisfied with 
myself. 1 wis/i —And there she stopt. 

What, madam, do you wish ? Favour me with 
your wishes. If it be in my power— 

It is not, interrupted she—I wish I had not been 
at Florence. The lady I was with, is a good woman; 
but she was too hard for me. Perhaps (and she 
sighed) had I not been with her, I had been at rest, 
and happy, before now; but if I had not, there is a 
pleasui'e, as well as pain, in melancholy. But now I 
am so fretful!—If I hated the bitterest enemy I have, 
as much as at times I hate myself, I should be a very 
bad creature. 

This was spoken with an air so melancholy, as 
greatly disturbed me. God grant, thought I, that 
the articles of religion and residence may be agreed 
upon between the bishop and me! 

Here, my good Miss Byron, I close this letter. 
Sir Charles has told you, briefly, the event of the 
conference between the bishop and him; and I 
hasten to obey you in your next article. 
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LETTER XXVI, 

MISS BYRON TO MISS SELBY. 


Thursday morning, March 3(1. 

I SEND you now inclosed the doctor’s Iburth letter. 
I believe I must desire my grandmamma and my 
aunt Selby to send for me down. 

Wc shall all be in London this evening. 

Would to Heaven I had never come to it!—What 
of pleasure have I had in it i —This abominable Sir 
Hargrave Pollexfen!—But for him I had been easy 
and happy; since but for him I had never wanted the 
relief of Sir Charles (irandison; never had known 
him. Fame might perhaps have brought to my ears, 
in general conversation, as other persons of distinc¬ 
tion are talked of, some of his benevolent actions; 
and he would have attracted my admiration without 
costing me one sigh. And yet, had it been so, I 
should then have known none of those lively sensi¬ 
bilities that have mingled pleasure with my pain, on 
the pride 1 have had in being distinguished as a sis¬ 
ter to the sisters of so extraordinary a man. O that 
I had kept my foolish heart free ! I should then have 
had enough to boast of for my whole lil'e; enough 
to talk of to every one; and when I had been asked 
by my companions and intimates. What diversions, 
what entertainments, I had been at ? I should have 
said, ‘ I have been in company and conversed with 
Sir Charles (irandison ; and been favoiued and 
distinguished by all his family:’ and I should have 
passed many a happy winter evening, when my com¬ 
panions came to w ork and read with me at Selby- 
house, in answering their fjuestions about all these; 
and Sir C'harles w ould have been known among us 
principally by the name of The Jine gentleman; and 
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niy young friends would have come about me, and 
asked me to tell them something more of The excel¬ 
lent man. 

But now ray ambition has overthrown me; aim¬ 
ing, wishing, to be every thing, I am nothing. If I 
am a.sked about him, or his sisters, I shall seek to 
evade the subject: and yet, what other subject can 
I talk of? For what have I seen, what have I known, 
since I left Northamptonshire, but him and them; 
and what else, indeed, since 1 have known this fa¬ 
mily, have 1 wished to see, and to know? 

On reviewing the above, how have I, as I see, 
•suft'ored my childish fancies to delude me into a 
short forgetfulness of his, of eretj^-body’s distresses ! 
—But, O my Lucy, my heart is torn in pieces; and, 
1 verily think, more for the unhappy t’lementina’s 
sake, than for my own ! How severely do I pay for 
my curiosity! Yet it was necessary that I should 
know the worst. So Sir Charles seems to have 
thought, by the permission he has given to Dr. 
Bartlett, to oblige me. 

Your pity will be more raised on reading the let¬ 
ter I inclose, not only for Clementina and Sir 
Charles, but for the whole family; none of whom, 
though they are all unhappy, are to be blamed. You 
will dearly love the noble Jeronymo, and be pleased 
with the young lady’s faithful Camilla: but, my 
dear, there is so much tenderness in Sir Charles’s 
woe—It must be love—But he oag/ft to love Clemen¬ 
tina: she is a glorious, though unhappy young crea¬ 
ture. I must not have one spark of generosity left 
in my heart, I must be lost wholly in self, if I did not 
equally admire and love her. 

DR. Bartlett’s fourth letter. 

i. 

„ As I remember, madam, Sir Charles mentions t« 
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you, in a very pathetic manner, the distress he was 
in when the terms and conditions, on which he was 
to be allowed to call the iioble Clementina his, were 
proposed to him ; as they were by the bishop. He 
has briefly told you the terms, and his grief to be 
obliged to disappoint the expectation of persons so 
deservedly dear to him. But you'will not, I believe, 
be disjdeased, if 1 dwell a little more on these par¬ 
ticulars, though they are not commanded from me. 

The bishop, w hen he had acquainted Mr. Gran- 
dison with the terms, said. You are silent, my dear 
Grandison: you hesitate. What, Sir! Is a proposal 
o!a daughter of one of the noblest families in Italy; 
that daughter a Clementina ; to be slighted by a man 
of a {)rivate family ; a foreigner; of dependent for- 
(lines; her dowry not unworthy of a prince’s ac¬ 
ceptance? Do you hesitate upon such a proposal as 
this. Sir? 

My lord, I am grieved, rather than surprised, at 
the proposal: I was apprehensive it would be made. 
My joy at receiving the condescending invitation, 
and at the honours done me, on my arrival, other- 
W'isc would have been immoilerate. 

A debate then followed, upon some articles in 
which the church of Rome and the Protestant 
churches differ. Mr. Grandison would fain have 
avoided it; but the bishop, supposing he should 
have some advantages in the argument, which 
he met not with, would not permit him. He 
was very warm with Mr. Grandison more than 
once, w hich did not help his cause. 

The particulars of this debate 1 will not at this 
time give you: they would carry me into great 
length; and I have much to transcribe, that I 
believe, from what Sir Charles has let me see of 
your manner of writing to your friends, you 
wmuld prefer. To that I will proceed; after a 
R B 
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passage or two, which will shew you how that 
debate, about the difference in religion, went 
off. 

You will call to mind, chevalier, said the bishop, 
that your church allows of a possibility of salvation 
out of its pale—Ours does not. 

My lord, our church allows not of it members 
indulging themselves in capital errors, against con¬ 
viction : but I hope that no more need to be said on 
this subject. 

I think, replied the bishop, we will quit it. I did 
not expect that you were so firmly rooted in error, 
as 1 find you: but to the point on which we began ; 
I should think it an extraordinary misfortune, were 
we to find ourselves reduced to the necessity of rea¬ 
soning a private man into the acceptance of our sis¬ 
ter Clementina. Let me tell you. Sir, that were she 
to know that you hut hesitate —He spoke williearnest- 
ness, and reddened. 

Pardon an interruption, my lord: you are disposed 
to be warm. I will not so much as offer to defend 
myself from any imputations that may, in displeasure, 
be cast upon me, as if I were cap^le of slighting 
the honour intended me of a lady who is worthy, of 
a prince. I am persuaded that your lordship cannot 
think such a defence necessary. I am indeed a pri¬ 
vate man, but not inconsiderable; if the being able 
to enumerate a long race of ancestors, whom hitherto 
I have not disgraced, will give me consideration. 
But what, my lord, is ancestry ? I live to my own 
heart. My principles were known before I had the con¬ 
descending invitation. Your.lordship would not per¬ 
suade me to change them, when I cannot think them 
wrong; and since, as you have heard, I have some¬ 
thing to. offer, whenctilled upon, in support of them. 

You will .consider this matter, my dear chevalier. 
It is you, 1 think, that are disposed to be warm; but 
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you are a valuable man. We, as well as our sister, 
wish to have you among us: our church would wish 
it. Such a proselyte will justify us to every other 
consideration, and to all our friends. Consider of 
it, Grandison; but let it not be known to the prin¬ 
cipals of bur family, that you think consideration 
necessary: the dear Clementina, particularly, must 
not know it. Your person, chevalier, is not so dear 
to the excellent creature, as your soul. Hence it is, 
that we are all willing to encourage in her a flame so 
pure, and so bright. 

My distress, my lord, is beyond the power of 
w'ords to describe. I revere, I honour, and will to 
my last hour, the Marquis and Marchioness of Por- 
retta, and on better motives than for their grandeur 
or nobility. Their sons—You know not, my lord, 
the pride I have always had to be distinguished even 
by a nominal relation to them: and give me your 
Clementina, without the hard conditions you pre¬ 
scribe, and I shall be happy beyond my highest wish. 
I desire not dowry with her. I have a father on 
M'hose generosity and affection I can rely. But I 
must repeat, my lord, that my principles are so well 
known, that I hoped a compromise would be accept¬ 
ed. I would not for the world compel your sister. 
The same liberty that I crave, 1 would allow. 

And will you not take time. Sir, to consider! Are 
you absolutely determined ? 

If your lordship knew the pain it gives me to say 
that / am, you would pity me. 

Well, Sir, I am sorry for it. Let us go in to 
Signor Jeronymo. He has been your advocate ever 
since be knew you. Jeronymo has gratitude; but 
you, chevalier, have no affections. 

I thank God, said 1, that your lordship does not d® 
me justice. 

He led me into his brother’s apartment. 
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There, what did I not suffer, from the friendsliip, 
from the love of that brother, and from the urgency 
of tin; bishop! But what was the result? 

The bishop asked me, If he were to conduct me to 
his father, to his mother, to his sister? Or to allow 
me to depart without seeing them?—This was the 
alternative. My compliance or non-compliance was 
to be thus indicated. I respectfully bowed. I re¬ 
commended myself to the favour of the tw o brothers, 
and • lirough them to that of the three truly-respecta¬ 
ble persons they had named; and withdrew to iny 
lodgings with a heart sorely distressed. 

I was unable to stir out for the remainder of the 
day. The same chair into which I threw myself, 
upon my first coming in, held me for hours. 

In the evening Camilla, in disguise, made me a 
visit. On my servant’s withdrawing, revealing her¬ 
self, O Sir, said she, what a distracted flnnily have 
1 left! They know not of my coming hither; but I 
could not forbear this officiousness: I cannot stay. 
But let me just tell you how unhappy w'e arc; and 
your own generosity will suggest to you, what is best 
to be done. ‘ 

As soon os you were gone, my lord bishop ac¬ 
quainted my lady marchioness with what had passed 
between you. O Sir! you have an affectionate friend 
in Signor Jeronymo. He ende.ivoured to soften 
every-thing. My lady marchioness acquainted my 
lord with the bishop’s report. I never saw that good 
nobleman in such a passion. It is not necessary to 
tell you what he said— 

In. a passion with w.e, Camilla! 

Yes. He thought the whole family dishonoured. 
Sir. 

The Marquis della Porretta is the worthiest of 
men, Camilla, said I. I honour him—But proceed. 

The marchioness, in the tenderest manner, broke 
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matter to my young lady: I was present. She 
apprehended, that there might be occasion for my 
attendance, and commanded me to stay. 

Before she could speak all she had to say, my 
young lady threw herself on her knees to her mamma, 
and blessing her for her goodness to her, begged her 
to spare the rest. I see, said she, that I, a daugh¬ 
ter of the Porrotta family, your daughter, madam, 
am refused. Palliate not, I beseech you, the indig¬ 
nity. You need not. It is enough, that I am re¬ 
fused. Surely, madam, your Clementina is not so 
base in spirit, as to need your maternal consolation 
on such a contempt as this. I feel for my father, 
for you, madam, and for my brothers, I feel the in¬ 
dignity. Blessings follow the man wherever he goes! 
It would be mean to be angry with him. He is his 
own master; and now he has made me my own mis¬ 
tress. Never fear, madam, but this affair now will 
sit as light upon me, as it ought. His humility will 
allow him to be satisfied with a meaner wife. You, 
madam, my father, my brothers, shall not find me 
mean. 

The marchioness embraced, witlftears of joy, her 
beloved daughter. She brought my lord to her, and 
reported what her daughter had said: he also ten¬ 
derly embraced the dear young lady, and rejoiced 
in her assurances, that now the cure was effected. 

But, unseasonably, as the event shewed. Father 
Marescotti, being talked with, was earnest to be al¬ 
lowed to visit her: Then, he said, was the proper time, 
the very crisis, to urge her to accept of the Count 
of Belvedere. 

I was bid to tell her, that his reverence desired to 
attend her. 

O let me go, said she, to Florence; to my dear 
Mrs. Beaumont!—To-morrow morning let fne go; 

B £ 3 
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and not see Father Marescotti, till I can see him as 
I wish to see him! 

But the good father prevailed: he meant the best. 

He was with her half an hour. He left her in a 
melancholy way. When the marchioness went to 
her, she found her spiritless, her eyes fixed, and as 
gloomy as ever. She was silent to two or three of 
her mother’s questions; and when she did speak, it 
was with wildness; but declaring, without being so¬ 
licited in the Count of Belvedere’s favour, against 
marrying him, or any man in the world. 

Her mother told her, she should go to Florence, 
as soon as she pleased; but then the humour was oft'. 
Would to Heaven she had gone before she saw his 
reverence! So they all now wish. 

Camilla, said she to me, when we were alone. 
Was it necessary to load the Chevalier trrandison ? 
Was it necessary to inveigh against him?—It was 
ungenerous to do so. Was tlie man obliged to have 
the creature whose forwardness had rendered her 
contemptible in his eyes? I could not bear to hear 
him inveighed gainst. But never, never, let me 
hear his name TOentioned. Yet, Camilla, I cannot 
bear being despised, neither. 

She arose from her seat, and from that moment 
her humour took a different turn. She now talks; 
she raves: she starts: she neither sits nor stands with 
quietness—She walks up and down her room, at 
other times, with passion and hurry; yet weeps not, 
though she makes every-body else weep. She speaks 
to herself, and answers herself; and, as I guess, re¬ 
peats part of the talk that passed between Father 
.Marescotti and her: but still. To be despised! are the 
words she oftenest repeats.— Jesu! once, said she-^ 
To be despised !—And by an English Protestant! 
Who tan bear that? 
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In this way. Sir, is Lady Clementina. The sweet¬ 
est creature!—I see, I see, you have compassion. 
Sir! You never wanted humanity! Generosity is a 
part of your nature! I am sure you love her—I see 
you love her—I pain your noble heart!—Indeed, 
indeed. Sir, Lady Clementina’s love extended be¬ 
yond the limits of this world: she hoped tube yours 
to all eternity., 

Well might Camilla, the sensible, the faithful, the 
aftbctioriate Camilla, the attendant from infant years 
of her beloved Clementina, thus run on, without in¬ 
terruption. I could not speak. And had I been 
able, to what purpose should I have pleaded to Ca¬ 
milla the superior attachment which occasioned an 
anguish that words cannot describe? 

What can I say, but thank you, my good Camilla, 
for your intention? I hope you have eased your own 
heart; but you have loaded mine—Nevertheless, I 
thank you. Would to Heaven that your lady’s own 
wishes had been complied with; that she had been 
encouraged to go to the excellent Mrs. Beaumont! 
Thefirst natural impulses of the distressed heart often 
point out the best alleviation. Wbuld to Heaven 
they had been pursued! I have great dependence 
on the generous friendship of Signor Jeronymo. 
All that is in Iny power to do, I will do. I honour, 
1 venerate, every one of the truly-noble family; I 
never can deserve their favour. On all occasions, 
Camilla, let them know my devotion to them. 

I beg of God, said she, to put it into your heart 
to restore the tranquillity of a family which was, till 
lately, the happiest in Bologna. It may not be yet 
too late. I beg of you to excuse my officiousness. 
Pray take no notice that I have waited on you. I 
shall be wanted. 

She was hastening away. Good Camilla, said I, 
taking a ring of some value from my finger, and 
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forcing it upon hers (she is above accepting of pe¬ 
cuniary presents, and struggled against this) Accept 
this as a remembrance, not acknowledgment. I may 
be forbid the palace of the Marquis della Porretta, 
and so have no opportunity again to see the equally 
faithful and obliging Camilla. 

What other conditions could have been prescrib¬ 
ed, Dr. Bartlett, that I should have refused to com¬ 
ply with ? How was I anew distressed, at the account 
Camilla gave me! But my great consolation in the 
whole transaction is, that my own heart, on the ma- 
turest deliberation, acquits me; and the rather, as 
it is impossible for me to practise a greater piece of 
self-denial: for can there be on earth a nobler wo¬ 
man than Clementina? 

The next morning, early, Mr. Grandison received 
the following letter from his friend Signor Jeronymo. 
I translated it, my good Miss Byron, at the time I 
received it. I will send you the translation, only. 

MV DEAR CHEVALIER ! 

Shall I blame you?—I cannot. Shall I blame my 
father, my mother ?—I'hey blame themselves, for 
the free access you were allow'ed to have to their 
Clementina; yet they own, that you acted nobly. 
But they had forgot that Clementina had eyes. Yet 
who knew not her discernment ? Who knew not her 
regard for merit, wherever she found it ? Can I 
therefore blame my sister?—Indeed, no. Has 
she a brother whom 1 can blame?—No. But ought 
I not to blame myself? The dear creature owned, 
it seems, to Mrs. Beaumont, that my declaration 
in your favour, which was made long before you 
knew it, was one of her influences. Must I there¬ 
fore acdilse myself?—If I regard my intention, 
gratitude, for a life preserved by you, and for a sense 
,m>{ my aodal duties (soul as well as body indebted to 
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you, though a Protestant yourself) will not suffer it. 
Is tliere then nobody whom we can blame for the 
calamity befallen us ?—IIow' strangely is that cala¬ 
mity circumstanced! 

But is there so irreconcileable a difference between 
the two religions?—There is: the bishop says there 
is: Clementina thinks there is: my father, my mo¬ 
ther, think there is. 

But does your father think so? Will you put the 
whole matter on that issue, chevalier ? 

O no, you will not. You are as determined as we 
are: yet, surely, with less reason. 

But 1 debate not the matter with you. I know 
you arc a master of the question. 

But w hat is to be done ? Shall (dementina perish ? 
Will not the gallant youth, who ventured his life so 
successfully to save a brother, exert himself to pre¬ 
serve a sister ? 

Come, and see the way she is in—Yet they will 
jiot admit you into her presence while she is in that 
way. 

The sense she has of her dignity debased, and the 
perpetual expostulations and apprehensions of her 
zealous confessor—Can the gootl man think it his 
duty to wound and tear in [)ieces a mind tenacious 
of its honour, and of that of her sex ? At last, you 
see, I have found somebody to accuse.—But I come 
to my motive for giving you this trouble. , 

It is to request you to make me a visit. Breakfast 
with me, iny dear chevalier, this morning. You 
will perhaps see nobody else. 

Camilla has told me, and only me, that she attend¬ 
ed you last night: she tells me how greatly you are 
grieved. 1 should renounce your friendsliip, were 
you mu At my soul, I pity you, because I knew, 
long since, your firm attachment to your religiou ; 
and because you love Clementina. 
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I wish I were able to attend you; I would save you 
the pain of this visit; for I know it must pain you; 
but come, nevertheless. 

You hinted to my brother, that you thought, as 
your principles were so well known, a compromise 
would be accepted—Explain yourself to me upon 
this compromise. If I can smooth the way between 
you—Yet I despair that any-thing will do but your 
conversion. 1 ney love your soul; they think they 
love it better than you do yourself. Is there not a 
merit in them, which you cannot boast in return ? 

The general, I hear, came to town last night: 
we have not seen him yet. He had business with 
the gonfalionere. 1 think you must not meet. He is 
warm. He adores Clementina. He knew not, till 
last night, that the bishop broke it to him at that 
magistrate’s, our unhappy situation. What a disap¬ 
pointment! One of the principal views he had in 
coming wa^ to do you honour, and to give his sis¬ 
ter pleasure. Ah, Sir! he came to be present at two 
solemn acts: the one your nuptials, in consequence 
of the other.—You must not meet. It would go to 
my heart, to have oflence given you by any of my 
family, especially in our own house. 

Come, however; I long to see you, and to com¬ 
fort you, whether your hard heart (I did not use to 
think it a hard one) will allow you, or not, to give 
comfort to 

Your ever-affectionate and faithful friend, 

JtRONYMO DKLLA PORRETTA. 

I accepted of the invitation. My heart was in 
this family: I longed, before this letter came, to see 
and to hear from it. The face of the meanest ser- 
vant belonging to it would have been more than wel¬ 
come to me. What, however, were my hopes? Yet, 
do jou think, Dr. Bartlett, that I had not pain ia 
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going: a pain that took more than its turn, with 
the desire I had once more to enter doors that used 
to be opened to me with so much pleasure on both 
sides:’ 


Dftl Bartlett’s fifth letter. 

Mr. Grandison thus proceeds: I was introduced 
to Signor Jeronymo. He sat expecting me. He 
bowed more stilhy tlirni usual, in return to my com¬ 
pliment. 

I see, said I, that I have lost my friend. 

Impossible, said lie. It cannot be. 

Then speaking of his sister. Dear creature! said 
he. A very bad night. My poor mother has been, 
up with her ever since three o’clock: nobody else 
ha.s any influence with her. These talking fits are 
worse than her silent ones. 

What could I say ? My soul was vexed. My 
friend saw it, and was grieved for me.* He talked 
of indifferent things. I could not follow him in 
them. 

He then entered upon the subject that would not 
long allow of any other. I expect the general, said 
he. I will not, 1 think, have you see each other. I 
have ordered notice to be given me before any one 
of the family is admitted while you are with me. 
If you choose not to see the general, or my father 
or mother, should they step in to make their morn¬ 
ing compliments, you can walk down the back-stairs 
into the garden, or into the next chamber. 

I am not the least sufi’erer in this distress, replied 
I. You have invited me. If on your own account 
you would have me withdraw, I will; but else I can¬ 
not conceal myself. 

This is like you. It is you yourself. O Grandi- 
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son! that we could he real brothers!—In soul we are 

so. But what is the compromise you hinted at? 

I then told him, That I would reside one year in 
Italy, another in England, by turns, if the dear Cle¬ 
mentina would accompany me; if not, but three 
mntitiis in England, in every year. As to religion, 
she should keep her own; her confessor only to be a 
man of known discretion. 

lie shook his head. I’ll propose it as from yourself, 
if you would have me do so, chevalier. It would do 
with me; but will not with any-body else. I have 
undertaken for more than that already; but it will 
not be heard of. Would to God, chevalier, that 
you, for my sake, for at! our sakes—Rut I know you 
have a great deal to say oii this subject, as you told 
my brother, hiew converts, added he, may’'be r;eal- 
oiis; hut you old Protestants, Protestants by descent, 
as I may say, ’tis strange you should be so very' sted- 
fast. You h:ive not iiiany young gentlemen, I be¬ 
lieve, who would be so very tenacious; such offers, 
such advantages—And surely you must love my sis¬ 
ter. All our family, you surely love. 1 will pre¬ 
sume to say, they deserve your love; and they give 
the strongest proofs that can be given of their regard 
for you. 

Signor Jeronymo expected not an argumentative 
answer to what he said. My stedfastness was best 
expressed, and surely it was sufficiently expressed 
(^tlie circumstances of the case so interesting) by 
silence. 

.fust then came in Camilla. The marchioness. 
Sir, knows you are here. She desires you will not 
go till she sees you. She w ill attend you here, I 
believe. 

She is persuading Lady Clementina to be blood¬ 
ed. She has an aversion to that operation. She 
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begs it may not be done. She has been hitherto, 
en that account, bled by leeches. The marquis and 
the bishop are both gone out. They could not bear 
her solicitations to them to save her, as she called 
it. 

The marchioness soon after entered—Care, me¬ 
lancholy, yet tenderness, was in her aspect;—grief 
for her daughter’s malady seemed fixed in the lines 
of her fine face. Keep your seat, chevalier. She 
sat down, sighed, wept; but would not have had her 
tears seen. 

Had I not been so deeply concerned in the cause 
of her grief, I could have endeavoured to comfort 
her. But what could I say? I turned my head aside. 
I would also have concealed mi/ emotion; but Signor 
Jeronymo took notice of it. 

The poor chevalier, kindly said he, with an accent 
of compassion- 

I don’t doubt it, answered she, as kindly, though 
he spoke not out what he had to say. He may be 
obdurate; but not ungrateful. 

Excellent woman! How was I affected by her 
generosity! This was taking the direct road to my 
heart. You knoiu that heart. Dr. Bartlett, and what 
a task it had. 

Jeronymo enejuired after his sister’s health; I was 
afraid to enquirt'. 

Not worse, I hope; but so talkative ! poor thingl 
She burst into tears. 

I presumed to take her hand—O madam! Will 
no compromise! Will no- 

It ought not, chevalier. I cannot urge it. We 
know your power, too well we know your power, 
over the dear creature. She will not be long a Ca¬ 
tholic, if she be yours; and you know Avhat we then 
should think of her precious soul!—Better to part 

VOL. xt. G c 
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with her for ever—Yet, how can a mother—Her 
tears spoke what l>er lips could not utter. 

Recovering her voice, I have left her, said she, 
contending with the doctors against being let blood. 
She was so earnest with me to prevent it, that I could 
not stay. It is over by this time—She rang. 

At that moment, to the astonishment of all three, 
in ran tlie dear Clementina herself.—A happy es¬ 
cape ! Thank God! said she—Her arm bound up. 

She had felt the lancet; but did not bleed more 
than two or three drops. 

O my mamma! And you would have run away 
from me too, would you!—You don’t use to be 
cruel; and to leave me with these doctors—See! see! 
and she held out her lovely arm a little bloody, re¬ 
garding nobody but her mother; who, as well as we, 
was speechless with surprise—They did attempt to 
wound; but they could not obtain their cruel ends— 
And I ran for shelter to my mamma’s arms (throw¬ 
ing hers about her neck)—Dearest, dearest madam, 
don’t lot me he sacrificed. What has your poor 
child done, to be thus treated ?— 

O my Clementina! 

And O my mamma, too! Have I not suffered 
enough!- 

The door opened. She cast her fearful eye to it, 
clinging faster to her mother.—They are come to 
take me!—Begone, Camilla [it was she]; begone, 
when I bid you! They sha’n’t take me—My 
mamma will save me from them—Won’t you, my 
mamma ? clasping more fervently her arms about her 
heck, and hiding her face in her bosom. Then lift¬ 
ing up her face. Begone, I tell you, Camilla. They 
sha’n’t have roe—Camilla withdrew. 

Brother! my dear brother! you will protect me: 
won’t you? 
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I arose. I was unable to bear this affecting scene 
—She saw me. 

Good God! said she.—Then in English breaking 
out into that line of Hamlet, which she had taken 
great notice of, when we read that play together—— 

Angels, and ministers of grace, defend us' 

She left her mother, and stept gently towards me, 
looking earnestly with her face held out, as if she 
were doubtful whether it were I, or not. 

I snatched lier hand, and pressed it with my lips 
—O madam!—Dearest lady!—I could say no more. 

It is he! It is he, indeed, madam! turning her 
head to her mother, one hand held up, as in surprise, 
as I detained the other. 

The son’s arms supported the almost fainting mo¬ 
ther ; his tears mingling with hers. 

For God’s sake! for my sake, dear Grandison! 
said he, and stopt. 

I quitted Clementina’s hand; Jeron)'n)o’s unhealed 
wounds had weakened him, and I hastened to sup¬ 
port the marchioness. 

O chevalier! spare your concern for me, said she. 
My child’s head is of more consequence to me, than 
my own heart. 

What was it of distress that I did not at that mo¬ 
ment feel! 

The young lady turning to us—Well, Sir, said 
she, here is sad work! Sad work, to be sure! Some¬ 
body is wrong: I won’t say who.—Butyoa will not 
let these doctors use me ill—Will you?—See here ! 
shewing her bouiid-up arm to me—what they would 
have done !—See ! They did get a drop or two ; 
hut no more. And I sprung from them, and ran for 
it. 

Her mother then taking her attention. My dear¬ 
est mamma! How do you!- 
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O my child ! and she clasped her arms about her 
Clementina. 

Camilla came in. ?he added by ier grief to the 
distressful scene. She threw her arms, kneeling 
about the marchioness: O my dearest lady! said 
she.—The marchioness feeling for her sa/ts, and 
taking them out of her pocket, and smelling to them; 
Unclasp me, Camilla, said she: I am better. Are 
the doctors gone ? 

No, madam, whispered Camilla: but they say, it 
is highly proper; and they talk of blistering I— 

Not her head, I hope!—The dear creature, when 
she used to value herself upon any thing, took pride, 
as well she might, in her hair. 

Now you are whispering, my mamma—And this 
impertinent Camilla is come—Camilla, they shall 
not have me, I tell you!—See, barbarous wretches! 
what they have done to me already! again holding 
up her arm, and then with indignation tearing off 
the fillet. 

Her brother begged of her to submit to the opera¬ 
tion. Her mother joined her gentle command— 
Well, I won’t love you, brother, said she; you are 
in the plot against me—But here is one who will 

{ wotect me; laying her hand upon my arm, and 
ooking earnestly in my face, with such a mixture 
of woe and tenderness in her eye, as pierced my 
very soul. 

Persuade her, chevalier, said the marchioness. 

My good young lady, will you not obey your 
mamma ? You are not well. Will you not be well ? 
See how you distress your noble brother! 

She stroked her brother’s cheek (it was wet with 
his tears) with a motion inimitably tender, her voice 
as inimitably soothing—Poor Jeronymo! My dearest 
brother! And have you not suffered enough from 
vile assassins? Poor dear brother!—and again strok¬ 
ed his cheek—How was I affected! 
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A fresh gush of tears broke from his eyes—Ah, 
Grandison! said lie. 

O why, why, said I, did I accept of your kind 
invitation? This distress could not have been so 
deep, had not I been present. 

See! seel chevalier, holding out her spread hand 
to me, Jeronymo weeps—He weeps for his sister, I 
believe.—These—Look, my hand is wet with them! 
arc the tears of my dear Jeronymo 1 My hand—See! 
is wet with a brother’s tears!—And you, madam, 
are affected too! turning to her mother. It is a 
grievous thing to see men weep! What ail they?—Yet 
I cannot weep—Have they softer hearts than mine? 
—Don’t weep, chevalier.—See, Jeronymo has done! 
—I would stroke your cheek too, if it would stop 
your tears.—But what is all this for ?—It is because 
of these doctors, I believe. But, Camilla, bid them 
begone: tliey sha’n’t have me. 

Dearest madam, said I, submit to your mamma’s 
advice. Your mamma wishes you to suffer them to 
breathe a vein—It is no more—Your Jeronymo also 
beseeches you to permit them. 

And do you wish it too, chevalier ?—Do you wish 
to see me wounded ?—To see my heart bleeding at 
my arm, I warrant. Say, canyoa be so hard-hearted ? 

Let me join with your mamma, with j^our brother, 
to entreat it: for your father’s sake! For— 

For yovT sake, chevalier ?—Well, will it do you 
good to see me bleed ? 

I withdrew to the window. I could not stand this 
question; put with an air of tenderness for me, and 
in an accent equally tender. 

The irresistible lady (O what eloquence in her 
disorder!) followed me; and laying her hand on my 
arm, looking earnestly after my averted face, as if 
she would not suffer me to hide it from her—Will 
it, will it, comfort you to see me bleed?—Come 
g c 3 
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then, be comforted; I will bleed; but you shall not 
leave me. You shall see that these doctors shall not 
kill me quite. 

O Dr. Bartlett! How did this address to me tor¬ 
ture my very soul 1 

Camilla, proceeded she, I will bleed. Madam, to 
her mother, Will it please you to have me bleed ? 
Will it please yoM, my Jeronymo? turning to him— 
And, Sir, Sir, stepping to me with quickness. Will 
it pleaseyo« ?—Why then, Camilla, bid the doctors 
come in.—What would I not do to please such kind 
friends ? You grudge not your tears: and as I can¬ 
not give you tears for tears, from my eyes, shall not 
my arm weep?—But do you stand by me, chevalier, 
while it is done. You will? Won’t you?—seeking 
again with her eye my averted face. 

O that my life, thought I, would be an effectual 
offering for the restoring the peace of mind of this 
dear lady, and her family! and that it might be 
taken by any hand but my own!—But my con¬ 
science!—Prepossessed as 1 am in favour of my own 
religion, and in disfavour of that I am wished to 
emb^race; how, thought I, can 1 make a sacrifice of 
my conscience! 

The dear lady was then as earnest for the opera¬ 
tion, as before she had been averse to it: but she 
did and said every thing in a hurry. 

The marchioness and my friend were comforted, 
in hopes that some relief would follow it. The doc¬ 
tors were invited in. 

Do you stand by me. Sir, said she to me.—Come, 
make haste. But it sha’n’t be the same arm—Ca¬ 
milla, see, I can bare my own arm—It will bleed at 
this arm, I warrant—I will bid it flow.—Come, make 
,,haste—Are you always so tedious?—The prepara¬ 
tion in all these things, 1 believe, is worse than the 
act.—Pray, pray, make haste. 

They did; though she thought they did not. 
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Turn your face another way, madam, said the 
doctor. 

Now methinks I am Iphigenia, chevalier, going to 
be ofiered—looking at me, and from the doctors. 

And is this all ?—The puncture being made, and 
she bleeding freely. 

The doctors were not satisfied with a small quan¬ 
tity. She fainted, however, before they had ^en 
quite so much as they intended; and her women 
carried her out of her brother’s apartment into her 
own, in the chair she sat in. 

Dear Clementina!— My compassion and my best 
wishes followed her. 

You see your power over the dear girl, Grandison, 
said her brother. 

The marchioness sighed; and looking at me with 
kind and earnest meaning, withdrew to attend her 
daughter’s recovery. 


LETTER XXVII. 

MISS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 

Receive, my Lucy, the doctor’s sixth letter. The 
fifth has almost broken the hearts of us all. 

DR. Bartlett’s sixth letter. 

A scene of another nature took place of this, pro¬ 
ceeds Mr. Grandison. 

Camilla stept in, and said, the general was come; 
and was at that moment lamenting with the mar¬ 
chioness the disordered state of mind of his beloved 
sister ; who had again fainted away; but was quiet 
when Camilla came in. 
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The general will be here presently, said Jerony- 
mo. Do you choose to see him ? 

As, perhaps, he has been told I am here, it would 
look too particular to depart instantly. If he comes 
not in soon, I will take my leave of you. 

I had hardly done speaking, when the general en¬ 
tered, drying his eyes. 

Your servant, Mr. Grandison, said he. Brother, 
How do you ? Not the better, I dare say, for the 
present affliction. Who the devil would have thought 
the girl had been so deeply affected ?—Well, Sir, 
you have a glorious triumph!—Clementina’s hekrt 
is not a vulgar one. Her family— 

My lord, I hope I do not deserve this address!— 
Triumph, my lord!—Not a heart in this family can 
be more distressed than mine. 

And is religion, is conscience, real/j/ of such force, 
chevalier ^ 

Let me ask that cjuestion, my lord, of your own 
heart: let me ask it of your brother the bishop ; of 
the other principals of your noble family: and the 
answer given will be an answer for me. 

He seemed displeased. Explain yourself, che¬ 
valier. 

If, my lord, said I, you think there is so great, so 
essential, a difference in the two religions, that you 
cannot consent that I should keep my own; what 
must I be, who think as highly of my own as )mu 
can of yours, to give it up, though on the highest 
temporal consideration ? Make the case your own, 
my lord. 

I can. And were I in your situation, such a wo¬ 
man as my sister; such a family as ours; such a 
splendid fortune as she will have; I believe, I should 
not make the scruples you do. My brother the bi¬ 
shop indeed might not have given the same answer; 
he might have been more tenacious. 
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The bishop cannot be better satisfied with his reli¬ 
gion than I am with mine. But I hope, my lord, 
from what you have said, that I may claim the honour 
of your friendship in this great article. It is pro¬ 
posed to rac, that I renounce my religion: I make 
no such proposal to your family: on the contrary, I 
consent that Lady Clementina should keep hers; 
and I am ready to allow a very handsome provision 
for a discreet man, her confessor, to attend her, in 
order to secure her in it. As to residence; I will 
consent to reside one year in Italy, one in England; 
and even, if she choose not to go to England at all, 
I will acquiesce; and visit England myself but for 
three months in every year. 

As to the children, Mr. Grandison ? said Signor 
Jeronymo ; desirous of promoting the compromise. 

I will consent that daughters shall be the mother’s 
care; the education of sons must be left to me. 

What will the poor daughters have done, cheva¬ 
lier, sneeringly spoke the general, that they should 
be left to perdition ? 

Your lordship, without my entering into the opi¬ 
nion of the professors of both religions on this subject, 
will consider my proposal as a compromise. I would 
not have begun an address upon these terms with a 
princess. I do assure you, that mere fortune has no 
bias with me. Prescribe not to me in the article of 
religion, and I will, with all my soul, give up every 
ducat of ypur sister’s fortune. 

Then what will you have to support— 

My lord, leave that to your sister and me. I will 
deal honourably with her. If she renounce me oi> 
that article, you will have reason to congratulate 
yourselves. 

' Your fortune. Sir, by marriage, will be much 
more considerable than it can be by patrimony, if 
Clementina be yours: why then should you not look 
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forward to your posterity as Italians ? And in that 

case— 

He stopt there.—It was easy to guess at his in¬ 
ference. 

I would no more renounce ray country than my 
religion: I would leave posterity free; but would not 
deprive them of an attachment that I value myself 
upon: nor yet my country, of a family that never 
gave it cause to be ashamed of it. 

The general took snuff, and looked on me, and off 
me, with an air too supercilious. I could not but 
be sensible of it. 

I liavc no small difficulty, my lord, said I, to bear 
the hardships of my situation, added to the distress 
which that situation gives me, to be looked upon in 
this family as a delinquent, without having done 
any-thing to reproach myself with, either in thought, 
word, or deed—My lord, it is extremely hard. 

It is, my lord, said Signor Jeronymo. The great 
misfortune in the case before us, is, that the Che¬ 
valier Grandison has merit superior to that of most 
men; and that our sister, who was not to be at¬ 
tached by common merit, could not be insensible to 
his. 

Whatever were my sister’s attachments. Signor 
Jeronymo, we know yours ; and generous ones they 
are; but we all know how handsome men may at¬ 
tach young ladies, without needing to say a single 
word. The poison once taken in at the J(ye, it will 
soon diffuse itself through the whole mass. 

My honour, yet, my lord, was never called in 
question, either by man or woman. 

Your character is well known, chevalier—Had it 
not been unexceptionable, we should not have en¬ 
tered into treaty with you on this subject, I do assure 
you; and it piques us not a little to have a daughter 
«f our house refused. You don’t know the conse- 
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^ucnce, I can tell you, of such an indignity offered 
in this country. 

Refused! my lord !—To endeavour to obviate this 
charge, would be to put an affront upon your lord¬ 
ship’s justice, as well as an indignity offered to your 
truly noble house. 

He arose in anger, and swore that he would not 
be treated with contempt. 

I stood up too; And if I am, my lord, with in¬ 
dignity, it is not what I have been used to bear. 

Signor Jeronymo was disturbed. He said, he had 
opposed our seeing each other. He knew his bro¬ 
ther’s warmth; and I, he said, from the scenes that 
had before passed, ought perhaps to have shewn 
more pity than resentment. 

It was owing to my regard for the delicacy of your 
sister. Signor Jeronymo, said I (for whom I have 
the tenderest sentiments) as well as to do justice to 
my own conduct towards her, that I could not help 
shewing myself affected by the word refused. 

Effected hy the word ref used ! Sir, said the general 
—Yes, you have soft words for hard meanings. But 
I, who have not your choice of words, make use of 
those that are explained by actions. 

I was in hopes, my lord, that I might rather have 
been favoured with your weight in the proposed 
compromise, than to have met with your displeasure. 

Consider, chevalier, coolly consider this matter; 
How shall we answer it to our country (we are pub¬ 
lic people,*Sir) to the church, to which w’e stand re¬ 
lated ; to our own character; to marry a daughter of 
our house to a Protestant ? Yop say you are con¬ 
cerned for her honour : what must we, what can we 
say in her behalf, if she be reflected upon as a love¬ 
sick girl, who, though stedfast in her religion, could 
refuse men of the first consideration, all of her own 
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religion and country, and let a foreigner, an English¬ 
man, carry her off?— 

Preserving nevertheless by stipulation, you will 
remember, my lord, her religion.—If you shall have 
so much to answer for to the world with such a sti¬ 
pulation in the lady’s favour, what shall I be thought 
of, who, though I am not, nor wish to be, a public 
man, am not of a low or inconsiderable family, if I, 
against my conscience, renounce my religion and 
my country, for a consideration, that, though the 
highest in private life, is a partial and selfish consi¬ 
deration ? 

Nomore, no more, Sir—If you can despise worldly 
grandeur; if you can set light by riches, honours, 
love; my sister has this to be said in her praise, that 
she is the first woman, that ever I heard of, who fell 
in love with a philosopher: and she must, I think, 
take the consequence of such a peculiarity. Her ex¬ 
ample will not have many followers. 

Yes, my lord, it will, said Jeronymo, if Mr. 
Grandison be the philosopher. If women were to 
be regimented, he would carry an army into the field 
without beat of drum. 

I w'as vexed to find an affair that had penetrated 
my heart, go off so lightly; but the levity shewn by 
the general was followed by Jeronymo, in order to 
make the past warmth between us forgotten. 

I left the brothers together. As 1 passed through 
the saloon, I had the pleasure of hearing, by a whis¬ 
per from Camilla, that her young lady was somewhat 
more composed for the operation she had yielded to. 

In the afternoon, the general made me a visit at 
my lodgings. He told me, he had taken amiss some 
things that had fallen from my mouth. 

I owned that I was at one time warm; but excused 
myself by his example. 
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I urged him to promote my interest as to the pro¬ 
posed compromise. He gave me no encouragement; 
but took down my proposals in writing. 

He asked me, if my father were as tenacious in the 
article of religion as I was ? 

I told him., that I had forbom to write any-thing 
of the affair to my father. 

'] hat, he said, was surprising. He had always ap¬ 
prehended, that ^ man who pretended to be strict in 
religion, be it what religion it would, should he uni¬ 
form. He who could dispense with one duty, might 
with another. 

I answered. That having no view to address Lady 
Clementina, I had only given my father general ac¬ 
counts of the favour I had met with from a family so 
considerable; that it was hut tery lately that I had 
entertained any hopes at all, as he must know: that 
tiioso hopes were allayed by my fears that the articles 
ef religion and residence would be an insuperable 
obstacle: but that it w'as my resolution, in the same 
hour that I could have any prospect of succeeding, 
to lay all before him; and I was sure of his appro¬ 
bation arid consent to an alliance so answerable to 
the magnificence of his own spirit. 

The general, at parting, with a haughty air, said, 
I take n)y leave, chevalier ; I suppose you will not be 
in haste to leave Bologna. I am extremely sensible 
of the indignity you have cast upon us all. I am, and 
swore—We shall not disgrace our sister and our¬ 
selves, by courting your acceptance of her. 1 under¬ 
stand, that Olivia is in love with you too. I'liesc 
contentions for you may give you consequence with 
yourself: but Olivia is not a Clementina. You are in 
a country jealous of family-honour. Ours is a first 
family in it. You know not what you have done. Sir. 

What you have said, my lord, I have not deserved 
of you. It can not be answ ered, at least by me. I 
D 1) 
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shall not leave Bologna tilM apprise you of it, ami 
till I have the misfortune to be assured, that I cannot 
have any hope of the honour once designed me. I 
vrill only add, that my principles were well known 
before I was written to at Vienna. 

And do you reproach us with that step ? It was a 
base one: it had not my concurrence. He went from 
me in a passion. 

I had enough at my heart, Dr. Bi^rtlett, had I been 
spared this insult from a brother of Clementina. It 
went very hard with me to be threatened. But I thank 
God, I do not deserve the treatment. 


LETTER XXVIII. 

MTSS BYRON. IN CONTINUATION. 

I,on(lon, Friday morning, March 31. 
Here, my Lucy, once more I am. We arrived 
yesterday in the afternoon. 

Lady Betty Williams and Miss Clements have 
been already to welcome me on my return. My 
cousin says, they are inseparable. I am glad of it, 
for Lady Betty’s sake. 

Dr. Bartlett is extremely obliging. One would 
think, that he and his kinsman give up all their time 
in transcribing for us. I send you now his seventh, 
eighth, and ninth letters. In reading the two latter, 
we were struck (for the two sisters and my lord were 
with us) with the nobleness of Clementina. Her mo¬ 
tive, through her whole delirium, is so apparently 
owing to her concern for the soul of the man she 
loved (entirely regardless of any interest of her own) 
that we all forgot what had been so long our wishes, 
and joined in giving preference to her. 
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DR. Bartlett’s seventh letter. 

I had another visit paid me, proceeds Mr. Gran- 
dison, two liours after the general left me, by the 
kind-hearted Camilla, disguised as before. 

I come now, chevalier, said she, with the mar¬ 
chioness’s connivance, and, I may say, by her com¬ 
mand ; and, at the same time, by the command of 
Signor Jeronymo, who knows of last attendance 
upon you, though no one else does, not even the 
marchioness. lie gave me this letter for you. 

But how does the noblest young lady in Italy, 
Camilla? IIow does Lady Clementina? 

More composed than we could have hoped for 
from the height of her delirium. It was high; for 
she has but a very faint idea of having seen you this 
morning. « • 

The marchioness had bid her say, that although 
I had now given her despair instead of hope, yet that 
she owed it to my merit, and to the sense she had of 
the benefits they liad actually received at my hands, 
to let me know, that it was but too likely that resent¬ 
ments might be carried to an unhappy length; and 
that therefore she wished I would leave Bologna for 
the present. If happier prospects presented, she 
would be the first to congratulate me upon them. 

1 opened the letter of my kind Jeronymo. These 
were the contents: 

I am infinitely concerned, my dear Grandison, to 
find a man equally generous and brave as my brother 
is, hurried away by passion. You may have acted 
with your usual magnanimity in preferring your re¬ 
ligion to your love, and to your glory. I, for ray 
part, think you to be a distressed man. If you are 
not, you must be very insensible to the merits of ua 
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excellent woman, and very ungrateful to the distinc¬ 
tion she honours you with. I must write in this 
stile, and think she does honour by it even to my 
Grandison. But should the consequences of this 
affair be unhappy for either of you; if, in particular, 
for my brother-, what cause of regret would our fa¬ 
mily have, that a younger brother was saved by the 
hand which deprived them of a more worthy elder f 
If for you, how deplorable would be the reflection, 
that you saved one brother, and perished by the 
hand of another! Would to God that his passion, 
and your spirit, were more moderate! But let me 
request this favour of you; that you retire to Flo¬ 
rence, for a few days, at least. 

How unhappy am I, that 1 am disabled from taking 
part in a more active mediation 1—Yet the general 
admires you. But how can we blame in him a zeal 
for the honowr of his family, in which he would be 
glad at his soul to include a zeal for yours ? 

For God’s sake quit Bologna for a few daj'S onlj'. 
Clementina is more sedate. I have carried it that 
her confessor shall not at present visit her; yet he i» 
an honest and a pious man. 

What a fatality! Every one to mean well, yet 
every one to be miserable I .4nd can religion be the 
cause of so much unhap})iriess? J cannot act,! can only 
rejieet. My dear friend, let me know by a line, that 
you will depart from Bologna to-morrow; and you 
will then a little lighten the heart of your 

JERONYMO. 

I sent my grateful compliments to the marchioness 
by Camilla. I besought her to believe, that my con¬ 
duct on this occasion should be such as should merit 
her approbation. I expressed my grief for the ap¬ 
prehended resentments. I was sure that a man so 
noble, so generous, so brave, as was the man from 
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whom tlie resentments might be supposed to arise, 
would better consider of every-thing: but it was im¬ 
possible for me, I bid Camilla say, to be far distant 
from Bologna; because I still presumed to hope for 
a happy turn in my favour. 

I wrote to Signor Jeronynio to the same effect. 
I assured him of my high regard for his gallant bro¬ 
ther ; I deplored the occasion which had subjected 
me to the general’s displeasure; bid him depend 
upon my moderation, 1 referred to my known re¬ 
solution of long standing, to avoid a meditated 
rencounter with any man ; urging that he might, for 
that reason, the more securely rely upon my care to 
shun any acts of offence either to or from a son of 
the Marquis della Porretta; a brother of my dear 
friend Jeronymo, and of the most excellent and be¬ 
loved of sisters! 

Neither the marchioness nor Jeronymo were sa¬ 
tisfied with the answers I returned : but what could 
I do ? I had promised the general that I would not 
leave Bologna till I had apprised him of m}'^ intention 
to do so j and I still was willing, as 1 bid Camilla 
tell the marchioness, to indulge my hopes of some 
happy turn. 

The marquis, the bishop, and general, went to 
Urbino; and there, as I learnt from my Jeronymo, it 
was determined, in full assembly, that Grandison, as 
w'ell from difference in religion, as from inferiority in 
degree and fortune, was unworthy of their alliance : 
and it was hinted to the general, that he was equally 
unworthy of his resentment. 

While the father and two brothers were at Urbino, 
Lady Clementina gave hopes of a sedate mind. She 
desired her mother to allow her to see me: but the 
marchioness, believing there were no hopes of my 
complying with their terms, and being afraid of the 
consequences, and of incurring blame from the rest 
u D 3 
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of her family, now especially that they were absent, 
and consulting together on what was proper to be 
done, desired she would not think of it. 

This refusal made Clementina the more earnest 
for an interview. Signor Jeronymo gave his advice 
in favour of it. The misfortune he had met with, 
had added to his weight witii the family. It is a fa¬ 
mily of harmony and love. I'hey were hardly more 
particularly fond of tdementina than they were of 
one another, throughout the several branches of it; 
this harmony among them added greatly to the fa¬ 
mily-consequence, as well in public as private. Till 
the attempt that was made upon their Jeronymo, 
they had not known calamity. 

But the confessor strengthening the marchioness’s 
apprehensions of what the consequence of indulging 
the young lady might be, all Jeronymo’s weight 
would have failed to carry this point had it not been 
for an enterprize of Clementina, which extremely 
alarmed tneni, and made them give into her wishes. 

Camiila has enabled me to give the following me¬ 
lancholy account of it, to the only man on earth to 
whom 1 could counnunicate particulars, the very re¬ 
collection of which tears my heart in pieces. 

'1 he young lady’s malady, after some favourable 
symptoms winch went oil, returning in another shape; 
her talkativeness continued: but the hurry with which 
she spoke and acted, gave place to a sedateness that 
she seemed very fond of. They did not sutler her to 
go out of her chamber; which she took not well: 
but Camilla, being absent about an hour, on her re¬ 
turn missed her, and alarmed the whole house upon 
it. Every jiart of it, and of the garden, was searched. 
From an apprehension that they dared not so much 
as whisper to one another, they dreaded to find her 
whom tliey so c iref ully sought after. 

At last, Camilla seeing, as she supposed, one of 
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the itiaid-servants coming down stairs with remarka¬ 
ble tranquillity, as she thought, in her air and man¬ 
ner ; Wretch! said she, how composed do you seem 
to be in a storm that agitates every body else! 

Don’t be angry with me, Camilla, returned the 
supposed servant. 

O my lady! my very Lady Clementina, in Laura’s 
clothes! Whither are you going, madam?—But let 
the marchioness know (said she, to one of the wo- 
men-servants who then appeared in sight) that we 
have found my young lady—What, dear madam, is 
the meaning of this?—Go, Martina (to another wo¬ 
man-servant) go this instant to my lady!—Dear Lady 
Clementina, what concern have you given us! 

And thus she went on, asking questions of her 
young lady, and giving orders, mmost in the same 
breath, till the marcliioness came to them in a joyful 
hurry, from one of the pavilions in the garden, into 
which she had tlirown herself; tortured by her fears, 
and dreading the approach of every servant, with 
fatal tidings. 

The young lady stood still, but with great com¬ 
posure. I •will go, Camilla, said she ; indeed I will. 
You disturb me by your frantic ways, Camilla. I 
wish you would be as sedate and calm as I am; 
What’s the matter with the woman ? 

Her mother folding her arms about her—O my 
sweet girl I said she. How could you terrify us thus ? 
What’s the meaning of this disguise ? Whither were 
you going? 

Why, madam, I was going on God’s errand; not 
on my own.—What is come to Camilla ? The poor 
creature is beside herself! 

O my dear! said her mother, taking her hand, and 
leading her into her own apartment ( Camilla follow¬ 
ing, weeping with joy for having found her) Tell 
me, said she, tell me, has Laura furnished you with 
this dress ? 
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. Why no, madam: I’ll tell you the whole truth, 
I went and hid myself in Laura’s room, while she 
changed her clothes: I saw where she put those she 
took olf; and when she had left her room, I put them 
on. 

And for what ? For what, my dear ? Tell me what 
you designed ? 

I am neither afraid nor ashamed to tell. It was 
God’s errand I was going upon. 

What teas the errand ? 

Don’t weep then, my dear mamma, and I’ll tell 
you. Do, let me kiss away these tears.—And she 
tenderly embraced her mother. 

Why, I have a great mind to talk to the Chevalier 
Grandison. I had many fine thoughts upon my pil¬ 
low ; and I believed I could say a great deal to the 
purpose to him; and you told me I must not see him: 
so I thought 1 would not. But then I had other no¬ 
tions came into my head ; and I believed, if I could 
talk freely to him, I should convince him of his er¬ 
rors. Now, thought I, I know he will mind what I 
say to him, more than perhaps he will my brother 
the bishop, or Father Marescotti. I am a simple 
girl, and can have no interest in his conversion; for 
he has refused me, you know: so there is an end of 
all matters between him and me. I never was refused 
before : Was I, my mamma ? I never will be twice 
refued. Yet I owe him no ill-will. And if one can 
save a soul, you know, madam, there is no harm in 
that. So it is God’s errand I go upon, and not my 
own. And shall I not go? Yes, I shall. I know 
3 'ou will give me leave.—She courtesied. Silence 
is permission! Thank you, madam.—And seemed to 
Ibe going. 

,x Well might her mother be silent. She could not 
(speak; but rising, went after her to the door, and 
taking her hand, sobbed over it her denial (as Ca- 
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rhilla described it); and brought her back, and mo¬ 
tioned to her to sit down. 

She whispered Camilla, What ails my mamma? 
Can you tell?—But see how calm, how composed, I 
am! This world, Camilla! what a vain thing is this 
world ! and she looked up. And so I shall tell the 
chevalier. I shall tell him not to refuse heaven, 
though he has refused a simple girl, who was no 
enemy to him, and might have been a faithful guide 
to him thither, for what he knew. Now all these 
things I wanted to say to him, and a vast deal more; 
and when I have told him my mind, I shall be easy. 

my precious girl be easy, broke out into 
speech her weeping mother, when you have told 
the chevalier your mind ? You sAal/ tell him your 
mind, my dear; and God restore my child to peace, 
and to me! 

Well now, my mamma, this is a good sign—For 
if I l*av^ moved you to oblige me, why may I not 
move him to oblige himself?—That’s all I have in 
view. He has been my tutor, and I want, methinks, 
to return the favour, and be his tutress; and so you 
will let me go—Won’t you ? 

No, my dear, we will send for him. 

Well, that may do as well, provided you will let 
ws be alone together: for these proud men may be 
ashamed, before company, to own themselves con¬ 
vinced by a simple girl. 

But, my dearest love, whither would you have 
gone ? Do you know where the chevalier’s lodgings 
are ? 

She paused.—She does not, surely, Camilla! 

Camilla repeated the question, that the young lady 
might herself answer it. 

She looked as if considering—Then, Why no, 
truly, said she ; I did not think of that: but every¬ 
body in Bologna knows where the Chevalier Gran- 
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dison lives—Don’t you think so ?—But when shall 

he come ? That will be better; much better. 

You shall go, Camilla, disguised as before. Pro¬ 
bably he has not quitted Bologna yet. And let him 
know, to a tittle, all that has passed, on this attempt 
of the dear soul—If he can bring his mind to comply 
with our terms, it may not yet be too late: though 
it mil he so after my lord and my two sons return 
from Urblno. But small are my hopes from him. 
If the interview makes my poor child easy, that will 
be a blessed event: we shall all rejoice in that. Mean 
time, come with me, my dear—But first resume your 
own dress—And then we will tell Jeronymo what we 
have determined upon. He will be pleased with it, 
I know. 

You tell me, my good Miss Byron, that I cannot 
be too particular; yet th# melancholy tale, I see, af¬ 
fects you too sensibly: as it also does my Lord and 
Lady L. and Miss Grandison. No wonder, ^hen the 
transcribing of them has the same effect upon me, as 
the reading had at my first being favoured with the 
letters that give the moving particulars. 

DR. Bartlett’s eighth letter. 

I proceed now to give an account of Mr. Grandi- 
son’s interview with Lady Clementina. 

He had no sooner heard the preceding particulars, 
than he hastened to her, though with a tortured 
heart. 

He was introduced to the marchioness and Signor 
Jeronymo, in the apartment of the latter. 

I suppose, said the marchioness, after first civili¬ 
ties, Camilla has told you the way we are now in. 
The dear creature has a great desire to talk with 
you. Who knows, but she may be easier after she 
has been humoured?—She is more composed than 
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she was, since she knows she may expect to see you. 
Poor thing! she has hopes of converting you. 

Would to heaven, said Jeronymo, that compassion 
for her disordered mind may have that effect upon 
my Grandison, which argument has not had!—Poor 
Grandison! I can pity you at my heart. These are 
hard trials to your humanity! Your distress is written 
in your countenance! 

It is deeper written in my heart, said I. 

Indeed, Dr. Bartlett, it was. 

The marchioness rang. Camilla came in. See, 
said she, if Clementina is disposed now to admit of 
the chevalier’s visit; and ask her, if she will have her 
mamma introduce him to her. 

By all means, was the answer returned. 

Clementina at our entrance was sitting at the win¬ 
dow, a book in her hand. “She stood up. A great, 
but solemn composure appeared in her air and aspect. 

The iparchioness went to the window, hplding her 
handkerchief at her eyes. I approached with pro¬ 
found respect her Clementina; but my heart was too 
full to speak first— S/te could speak. She did, with¬ 
out hesitation— 

You are nothing to me now, chevalier: you have 
refused me, you know; and I thank you: you are in 
the right, I believe. I am a very proud creature. 
And you saw what trouble I gave to the best of pa¬ 
rents and friends. You are certainly in the right. 
She that can give so much concern to them, must 
make any man afraid of her. But religion, it seems, 
is your pretence. Now I am sorry that you are an 
obstinate man.. You know better, chevalier. 1 
think you should know better. But you have been 
my tutor. Shall I be yours? 

I shall attend to every instruction that you will 
honour me with. 

But let me, Sir, comfort my mamma. 
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She went to her, and kneeled: Why weeps my 
mamma ^ taking a hand in each of hers, and kissing 
first one, then the other. Be comforted, my mamma. 
You see I am quite well. You see I am sedate.—-• 
Bless your Clementina! 

God bless my child! 

She arose from her knees ; and stepping towards 
me—You are very silent, Sir; and very sad—But I 
don’t want you to be sad.—Silent I will allow you to 
be; because the tutored should be all ear. So 1 used 
to be to you. 

She then turned her face from me, putting her 
hand to her forehead—I had a great deal to say to 
you; but I have forgot it all—Why do you look so 
melancholy, chevalier ? You know your own mind; 
and you did what you th_pught just and fit—Did you 
not ? Tell me. Sir. 

Then turning to her weeping mother—The poor 
chevalier cannot speak, madam—Yet had nobody to 
bid him do this, or bid him do that—He is sorry4 to 
be sure !—Well, but. Sir, turning to me, don’t be 
sorry.—And yet the man who once refused me—Ah, 
chevalier! 1 thought that was very cruel of j ou: 
but I soon got over it. You see how sedate I am 
now. Cannot you be as sedate as I am ? 

What could I say? I could not sooth her: she 
boasted of her sedateness. I could not argue with 
her. Could i have been hers, could my compromise 
have4)een allow'od of, 1 could have been unreserved 
in my declarations. Was ever man so unhappily 
circumstanced ?—Why did not the family forbid me 
to come near them ? Why did not my Jcronymo re¬ 
nounce friendship with me ? Why did this excellent 
mother bind me to her, by the sw’eet ties of kind¬ 
ness and esteem; engaging all my reverence and 
gratitude ? 

. But let me ask you, chevalier. How could you be 
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«o unreasonable as to expect, that I should change my 
religion, when you were so very tenacious of yours I 
Were you not very unreasonable to expect this ?—■ 
Upon my word, I believe, you men think, it is no 
matter for us women to have any consciences, so as 
we do but study your wills, and do our duty by you. 
Men look upon themselves as gods of the earth, and 
on us women but as their ministering servants!—But 
I did not expect tliat you would be so unreasonable. 
You used to speak highly of our sex. Good women, 
you used to say, were angels. And many a time have 
you made me proud that I was a woman. How 
could you, chevalier, be so unreasonable } 

May I, madam, to her mother, acquaint her with 
the proposals 1 made ?—She seems to think, that I 
insisted upon her change of religion. 

It was not designed shei> should think so: bub^.I 
remember now, that she would not let me tell all I 
had to say, when 1 was making my report to her of 
what had passed between the bishop and you. It 
was enough, she said, that she had been refused; she 
besought me to spare the rest: and since that, she 
has not been in such a way that we could talk to her 
on that part of the subject. We took it for granted, 
that she knew it all, because we did. Could we have 
yielded to your proposals, we should have enforced 
them upon her.—If you acquaint her with what you 
had proposed, it may make her think she has not 
been despised, as she calls it; the notion of |jrhich 
changed her temper, from over-thoughtful to over- 
lively. 

No need of speaking low to each other, said the 
young lady. After your slight. Sir, you may let me 
hear any thmg, —Madam ! you see how sedate I am. 
I have quite overcome myself. Don’t be afraid of 
saying any-thing before me. 

Slight, my dearest Lady Clementina! Heaven is 
E £ 
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my witness, your honoured mamma is my witness, 
that I have not slighted you!—The conditions I had 
proposed, could they have been complied with, would 
have made me the happiest of men! 

Yes, and me the unhappiest of women. Why 
you refused me, did you not? And putting both her 
hands spread before her face; Don’t let it be told 
abroad, that a daughter of that best of mothers w'a« 
refused by any man less than a prince!—Fie upon 
that daughter! To be able to stand before the proud , 
refuser! [She walked from me.] I am ashamed of 
myself!—O Mrs. Beaumont! but for you !—'My se¬ 
cret had been buried here, putting one hand on her 
bosom, holding still the other before her face.—But 
Sir, Sir, coming toward.s me, don’t speak! Let me 
have all my talk out—^And then—everlasting silence 
be my portion! 

How her mother wept! How was I aifected ! 

I had a great deal to say to you, I thought: I 
wanted to convince you of your errors. I wanted 
no favour of you, Sir: mine was a pure, disinterested 
esteem. A voice from heaven, I thought, bid me 
convert you. I was setting out to convert you, I 
should have been enabled to do it, I doubt not: 
Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings ; Do you re¬ 
member that text. Sir?—Could I have gone, when I 
would have gone—I had it all in my head then—But 
now I have lost it—O that impertinent Camilla! — 
S4ejjiust question me—The woman addressed me in 
a quite frantic way. She was vexed to see me so 
sedate. 

I was going to speak—Hush, hush, when I bid 
you! and she put her hand before my mouth. W ith 
both my hands I held it there for a moment, and 
kissed it. 

x\h, chevalier! said she, not withdrawing it, I be¬ 
lieve you are a flattering man! How can you, to * 
poor despised girl — — 
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Let me now speak, madam—Use not a word that 
I cannot repeat after you. Let me beg of you to 

hear the proposals I made- 

I mentioned tliein ; and added, Heaven only knows 
the anguish of niy soul—Hush, said sIk', interrupt¬ 
ing, and turning to her mother—1 know nothing of 
these men,madam! Do you think, my mamma, I may 
believe him ? He looks as if one luiglit 1—Do you 
think I may believe him ? 

Her mother was silent, thrntigh grief. 

Ah, Sir! My mamma, though she is not your 
enemy, cannot vouch lor you!—But 1 will ha^'e you 
bound by your own hand. She slept to her closet 
in a hurry, and brouglit out pen, ink, and paper.— 
Come, Sir, you must not play' tricks with me. Give 
me under your hand what you have now said—But 
I will write it, and y'ou shall sign it. 

She wrote, in an instant, as follows: 

The (.'hevalier Grandison solemnly declares, . 
that he did, in the most earnest manner, of 
his own accord, proiiose, that he would allmo 
a certain young creature, if she might be al¬ 
lowed to be his w'ifc, the free use of her re¬ 
ligion ; and to have a discreet mao, at her 
cl^oice, for her confessor: and that he would 
never oblige her to go to England with him: 
and that he would live in Italy with her every 
other year. 

Will you sign this. Sir ?—r- 
Most willingly.— 

Do then.— 

I did. 

And you did propose this?—Did he, madam? 

My dear, he did. And I would have told you so ; 
but that you w'ere allected at his supposed refusal. 

Why, to be sure, madam, interrupted she, it was 
a shocking thing to be njused. 
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Would you have wished us, my dear, to comply 
with these terms i Would you have chosen to marry 
a Protestant ? A daughter of the house of Porretta, 
and of the house I sprung from, to marry an English 
Protestant? 

Clementina took her mother aside; but spoke loud 
enough to be heard: 

To be sure, madam, that would have been wrong; 
but I am glad I was not refused with contempt: that 
my tutor, and the preserver of my Jeronymo, did not 
despise me. To say truth, 1 was afraid he liked 
Olivia; and so made a pretence. 

Don’t you think, my dear, that you would have 
run too great a hazard of your own faith, had you 
complied with the chevalier’s proposals ? 

Why no, surely, madam !—Might I not have had 
as great a chance of converting him, as he could 
have had of perverting me ? I glory in my religion, 
madam. 

So does he, my love, in his. 

That is his faulty madam. Chevalier, stepping 
towards me, I think you a very obstinate man. 1 
hope you have not heard our discourse. 

Yes, my (^ar, he has: and I desire not but he 
should. , 

Would to God, madam, said I to the marchioness, 
that I had yours and my lord’s interest! From what 
the dear Lady Clementina has hinted, I might pre¬ 
sume— 

But, .Sir, you are mistaken, perhaps, said the young 
lady. Though I answer for answering’s sake, and to 
shew that I have no doubt of my stedfastness in an 
article in which my soul is concerned; yet that is no 
proof of my attachment to an obstinate—I know 
what!—Heretic was, no doubt, in her head. 

I took her mother aside: For God’s sake, madam, 
encourage my presumptuous hopes. Do you not 
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observe already, an alteration in the dear lady’s 
mind ? Is she not more unaffectedly sedate than she 
was before ? Is not her mind quieter, now she knows 
that every thing was yielded up that honour and 
conscience would permit to be yielded up ? See that 
sweet serenity almost restored to those eyes, that 
within these few moments had a wilder turn ! 

Ah, chcvt.lier! this depends not on me. And if it 
(lid, I cannot allow of my daughter’s marrying a man 
so bigotted to his errors. Excuse me, Sir! But if 
you were more indifferent in your religion, I should 
have more hopes of you, and less objection. 

If, madam, I could be indifferent in my religion, 
the temptation would have been too great to be re¬ 
sisted. Lady Clementina, and an alliance with such 
a family— 

Ah chevalier! I can give you no hope. 

Look at the sweet lady, madam! Behold her, as 
now, perhaps, balancing in my favour ! Think of what 
she was, the joy of every heart; and what she may 
be! Which, whatever becomes of me. Heaven avert! 
—And shall not the noble Clementina have her 
mother for her advocate ? God is my witness, that 
your Clementina’s happiness is, more than my own, 
the object of my vows. Once more,^or your Cle- 
mentind’s sake (what, alas I is my sake to that^ on 
my knee, let me request your interest: that, joined 
to my Jeronymo’s, and if the dear lady recede not, 
if she blast not these budding hopes, will, I doubt 
not, succeed. 

The young lady ran to me, and offering to raise 
me with both her hands. Rise, chevalier:—Shall I 
raise the chevalier, madam?—1 don’t love to see 
him kneel. Poor chevalier 1—See his tears !—What 
is the matter with every body? Why do you weep? 
.—My mamma weeps too !—What ails every body ? 

Rise, chevalier, said the marchioness. O this 

E E 3 
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sweet prattler! she will burst my heart asunder !— 
You cannot, Sir, prevail (I cannot uUh that you 
should) but upon our own terms. And will not tliis 
sweet soul move you ?—Hard-hearted (Irandison! 

What a fate is mine! rising: with a soul pene¬ 
trated by the disorder of this most excellent of wo¬ 
men, and by the distress given by it to a family, 
every single person of which I both love and reve¬ 
rence, to be called hard-hearted I What is it I desire, 
but that I may not renounce a religion in which my 
conscience is satisfied, and be obliged to embrace for 
it, one, to which, though 1 can love and honour every 
worthy member of it, I have scruples, more than scru¬ 
ples, that my heart can justify, and my reason de¬ 
fend I You have not, madam, yourself, with a heart 
all mother and fri('nd, a deeper affliction than mine. 

Clementina, all this time, looked with great ear¬ 
nestness, now on me, now on her weeping mother— 
And at last, breaking silence [her mother could not 
speak] and taking her hand, and kissing it, I don’t, 
said she, comprehend the reason of all this. This 
house is not the house it was: who, but I, is the 
same person in it ? My father is not the same. My 
brothers neither: my mamma never has a dry eye, I 
think: but I jbn’t weep. I am to be the comforter 
of you all! And I •will. Don’t weep! Why now you 
weep the more for my comfortings!—O my mamma 1 
What would you say to your girl, if she refused com¬ 
fort? Then kneeling down and kissing her hand with 
eagerness, I beseech you, my dear mamma, I beseech 
you, be comforted; or lend me some of your tears— 
What ails me that I cannot weep for you I but turn¬ 
ing to me. See, the chevalier weeps too!—Then 
rising, and coming to me, her hand pressing my 
Arm —Don’t weep, chevalier, my tutor, my friend, 
my brother’s preserver! What ails you !—Be com- 
flW^d!—Then taking her handkerchief out of her 
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pocket with one hand, still pressing my arm with the 
other.and putting it to her eyes,and)ookingupon it— 
No!—I thought 1 ci/ufd iiave wept for you!—Hut why 
is all tin's!—You see what an e'ample I, a silly girl, 
can set you—Affecting a still sedater coiintenuiice. 

O chevalier! said the weeping motiicr, and do 
you say your heart is penetrated ?—Sweet creature! 
wrapping her arms about her; my own Cleineacina! 
would to Heaven it were given me to restore my 
child I—O chevalier! if complying with your terms 
would do it—But yo« are inunoveahle! 

How can tliat be said, madam, when I have made 
concessions, that a princely family should not, on a 
beginning address, have brought me to make ? May I 
repeat, before Lady Clementina— 

What would he repeat to me ? interrupted she. 
Do, madam, let him say all he has a mind to say. 
If it will make his poor heart easy, wliy let him say 
all he would say—Chevalier, speak. Can I be any 
comfort to you ? I would make you all happy, if I 
could. 

This, madam, said I to her mother, is too much! 
Excellent young lady!—Who can bear such tran¬ 
scendent goodness of heart, shining through intel¬ 
lects so disturbed!—And think you, mUdam, that on 
earth there can be a man more unhappily circum¬ 
stanced than I am ? 

O my Clementina! said her mother, dear child of 
my heart! And could you consent to be the wife of 
a man of a contrary religion to your own ? A man of 
another country ? You see, chevalier, I will put your 
questions to her. A man that is an ene.nv to tne 
faith of his own ancestors, as well as to your faith ? 

Why, no, madam!—I hope he does not expect 
that I would. 

May I presume, madam, to put the question in 
my own way ?—But yet I think it may distress the 
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dear lady, and not answer the desirable end, if I may 
not have hope of yaar interest in my favour; and of 
the acquiescence of the marquis and your sons with 
my pi'oposals. 

They will never comply. 

L('t me then be made to appear insolent, unrea¬ 
sonable, ami even ungrateful, in the eyes of your 
(I'lementina. if her mind can be made the easier by 
such a representation. If I have no hopes of your 
favour, ii»aclam, 1 must indeed despair. 

Had I any hope of carrying your cause, I know 
not n hat might be done: but I must not separate 
myself from my family, in this great article.—My 
dear! to Clementina, you said you should be easier 
in your mind, if you were to talk to the chevalier 
alone. This is the only time you can have for it. 
Yoiir father and brolhi-rs will be here to-morrow— 
And then, chevalier, all will be over. 

\Vh)', madam, I did think 1 had a great deal to 
say to him. And, as I thought I had no interest in 
what I had to say— 

Would you wish, my dear, to be left alone with 
the chevalier? Can you recollect any-thing that you 
had intended to say to him, had you made him tlie 
visit you designed to make him ? 

I don’t know. 

Then I will withdraw. Shall I, my dear ? 

Ought I, Sir (You have been my tutor, and many 
excellent lessons have you taught me—though I 
don’t know what is become of them!—Ought I) to 
wish my mamma to withdraw ? Ought I to have any¬ 
thing to say to you, that I could not say before her? 
•-.-I think not. 

The marchioness was retiring. I beg of you, 
madam, said I, to slip unobserved into that closet. 
You must hear all that passes. The occasion may 
tfs critical. Let me Ixave the opportunity of being 
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either approved or censured, as I shall appear to 
deserve, in the conversation that may pass between 
the dear lady and me, if you do withdraw. 

O chevalier! You are equally prudent and gene¬ 
rous! Why won’t you be one of us ? Wliy won’t 
you be a C?, holic ? 

She went out at the door. Clementina courtesied 
to her. I led her eye from the door, and the mar¬ 
chioness re-entered, and slipt into the closet. 

I conducted the young lady to a chair, which I 
placed with its back to the closet-door, that her 
mother might hear all that passed.—She sat down, 
and bid me sit by her. 

I was willing she should lead the subject, that the 
marchioness might observe 1 intended not to picpos- 
sess her. 

We were silent for a few moments. She seemed 
perplexed; looked up, looked down; then on one 
side, then on the other—At last, O chevalier! said 
she, they were happy times when I was your pupil, 
and you were teaching me English! 

They were indeed liappy times, madam. 

Mrs. Beaumont was too hard for me, chevalier !— 
Do you know Mrs. Beaumont i 

I do. She is one of the best of women. 

Why so I think. But she turned and winded me 
about most strangely. 1 think 1 was in a great fault. 

How so, madam ? 

How so! Why to let her get out of me a sc'cret 
that I had kept from my mother. And yet there 
never was a more indulgent mother.—Now you look, 
ch . valier: but I sha’n’t tell you what the secret was. 

I do not ask you, madam. 

If you did, 1 would not tell you. WTll, but I had 
a great deal to say to you, I thought; I wish that 
frantic Camilla had not stopt me Wiicn I was going 
to you. I had a great deal to say to you. 
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Cannot you recpllect, madam, any part of it ? 

Let me consider—Why, in the first place, I 
thought you despised me. I was not sorry for that, 
1 do assure you : that did me good. At first it vexed 
me—You can’t think how much. 1 have a great 
deal of pride. Sir—But, well, I got over that; and 
I grew sedate—You see how sedate I am. Yet this 
poor man, thought I, whether he thinks so or not (I 
will tell you all my thoughts. Sir) But don’t be 
grieved.—You see how sedate I am. Yet I am a 
silly girl; you are thought to be a wise man : don’t 
di.sgrace your wisdom. Fie! a wise man to be weaker 
than a simple girl!—Don’t let it be said—What was 
I saying ? 

Yet this poor man, ’whether he thinks so, or not, you 
said, madam. 

True!—^lius a soul to be saved. He has taken 
great pains with me, to teach me the language of 
i'ingland: shall I not take some with him, to teach 
him the language of Heaven!—No heretic can learn 
that. Sir!—And 1 had collected abundance of fine 
thoughts in my mind, and many pertinent things 
from the fathers; and the}' were all in my head— 
But that impertinent Camilla—And so they are all 
gone—But this one thing I liave to say—I designed 
to say something like it, at the conclusion of my 
discourse with you—So it is premeditated, you will 
say : and so it is. But let me whisper it—No 1 w on’t 
neither—But turn your face another way—I find 
my blushes come already-—But (and she ])ut her 
spread hand before her face, as if tohide her blushes) 
Don’t look at me, I tell you—Look at the window 

did]. Why, chevalier, I did intend to say—But 
Stay—i have wrote it down somewhere [She pulled 
out her pocket-book] Here it is. Look another 
Waiy, when’l bit? you—She read—‘ Let me beseecli 
^ou, Sir (I was very earnest, you see) to hate, to 
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tlespisfc, to detest (Now don’t look this way) thd 
unhappy Clementina, with all my heart; but, for the 
sake of your immortal soul, let me conjure you to be 
reconciled to our holy mother church!—Will 
you, Sir ?—^following my indeed averted face with 
her sweet fa/ie; for I could not look towards her. 
Say you will. I heard you once called an angel erf 
a man: and is it not better to be an angel in heaven? 
—Tender-hearted man! I always thought you had 
sensibility—Say you will—^Not for my sake—I told 
you, that 1 would content myself to be still despised. 
It shall not be said, that you did this for a wife I— 
No, Sir, your conscience shall have all the merit of 
it!—And I’ll tell you what; I will lay me down in 
peace—She stood up with a dignity that was aug¬ 
mented by her piety ; And I will say, ‘ Now do 
thou, O beckoning angel (for an angel will be oti 
the other side of the river—The river shall be death. 
Sir!—Now do thou) reach out thy divine hand, O 
minister of peace! I will wade through these sepa¬ 
rating waters; and I will bespeak a place for the 
man, who, many, many years hence, may fill it!— 
And I will sit next you for ever and ever!’—And 
this. Sir, shall satisfy the poor Clementina; who will 
then be richer than the richest! So you see, Sir, as 
I told my mother, I was setting out on God’s er¬ 
rand ; not on my own! 

For hours might the dear lady have talked on, 
without interruption from me!—My dear Dr. Bart¬ 
lett ! wdiat did 1 not suffer ? 

The marchioness was too near for herself: she 
could not bear this speech of her pious, generous, 
noble daughter. She sobbed; she groaned. 

Clementina started’-^^he looked at me. She look¬ 
ed round her. Whence came these groans ? Did you 
groan. Sir ?—You are not a hatd-hearted man, 
though they say you are. But will you be a Catholic, 
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Sir ? Say you will. I won’t be denied. And I will 
tell you what—If I don’t resign to ray destiny in a 
few, a very few weeks, why then I will go into a 
nunnery; and then I shall be God’s child, you know, 
even in th.s life. 

What could I say to her?—Dear soul!—Her mind 
was raised above an earthly love. Circumstanced 
as we were, how could I express the tenderness for 
her which overflowed my heart ? Compassion is a 
motive that a woman of spirit will reject: and how 
could love be here plew'ed, when the parties believed 
it to be in my own power to exert it ? Could I en¬ 
deavour to replace myself in her aflection, when I 
refused to comply with their terms, and they with 
mine? To have argued against her religion, and in 
defence of my own, her mind so disturbed, could not 
be done: and ought I, in generosity, in justice to 
her family, to have attempted to unsettle her in a faith 
in which she, and all her family, were so well satis¬ 
fied ? 

I could only, when I could speak, applaud her 
piety, and pronounce her an angel of a woman, an 
ornament of her sex, and an hcnour to her religion; 
and endeavour to wave the subject. 

Ah, chevalier! said she, after a silence of some 
minutes!—You are an obstinate man! Indeed you 
are—Yet, I think, you do not despise me.—But 
what says your paper ? 

She took it out of her bosom, and read it. She 
seemed aft'ected by it, as if she had not before con¬ 
sidered it: and you reaUy proposed these terms, Sir ? 
And would 3 K)u have allowed me the full exercise of 
my religion ? And should I have had my confessor? 
And would you have allowed me to convert you, if I 
could ? And would you have treated my confessor 
kindly? And would you have been dutiful to my papa 
and maq[una ? And would you have loved my two 
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otlier brothers as'wcll as you do Jetonymo ?—And 
would you have let me live at Bologna ?—You don’t 
say. Yes.—But do you say. No i 

To these terms, madam, most willingly would I 
have subscribed: and if, my dearest lady, they could 
have had the wished-for effect, how happy had I 
been ? 

Well!—She then paused; and resuming, Wliat 
shall we say to all these things ? 

• 1 thought her mother would take it well, to have 
an opportunity given her to quit the closet, now her 
Clementina had changed her subject to one so con¬ 
cerning to the whole family. I favoured her doing so. 
She slipt -out, her face bathed in tears, and soon 
al ter came in at the drawing-room door. 

Ah, madam! said Clementina, pajdng obeisance 
to her, I have been arguing and pleading with the 
clievalier. 

Then, speaking low, I believe he may, in time, 
he convinced: he has a tender heart. 13ut hush, 
putting her finger to her mouth, and then speaking 
louder. I have been reading this paper again- 

She was going-on too favourably for me, as it was 
evident the marchioness apprehended (the first time 
that 1 had reason to think she was disinclined to the 
alliance): for she stopt her: My love, said she, you 
and I will talk of this matter by ourselves. 

She rang. Camilla came in. She made a motion 
for Camilla to attend her daughter ; and withdrew, 
inviting me out with her. 

When we were in another room, Ah, chevalier! 
said she, how was it possible that you could with¬ 
stand such a heavenly pleader? You cannot love her 
as she deserves to be loved: you cannot but act 
nobly, generously; but indeed you are an invincible 
man. 

Not love her, madam! Your ladyship addniistress 

VOL. XI. Ft' 
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to my very great distress!—I, in your opiniorr, 
an ungrateful man!—But must I lose yo«>-favour, 
your interest? On that, and on my dear .Jeronymo’s, 
did 1 build my hopes, and all iny hoj)es. 

I know your terms can never be accepted, cheva¬ 
lier : and I have now no hopes of you. After this 
last conversation between you and the dear j;irl, I 
can have no hopes of you. Poor soul! She began to 
waver, O how she loves you! I see you are not to 
be united : it is impossible. And I did not care to 
permit a daughter of mine further to expose her.self, 
as it must have been to no manner of purpose.— You 
are concerned.—1 should pit}'you. Sir, if you had it 
not in your poivcr to make yourself happy, and us, 
and ours too. 

Little did T expect such a turn in my disfavour 
from the marchioness. 

May I, madam, be permitted to take leave of the 
dear lady, to whose piety and admirable heart 1 am 
so much indebted ? 

I believe it may as well be deferred, chevalier. 

Deferred, madam !—The marquis and the general 
come; and my heart tells me, that I may never he 
allowed to see her again. 

At this time it had better be deferred. Sir. 

If it must, I submit—^(lod for ever bless you, ma¬ 
dam, for all your goodness! (rod restore to you your 
Clementina! May you all he happy!—Tim.e may do 
much for me! Time, and my own not disapproving 
conscience, may—But a more unhappy man never 
passed your gates! 

I took the liberty to kiss her hand, and withdrew, 
with great emotion. 

Camilla liastened after me. Chevalier, says she, 
my lady asks, if you will not visit Signor Jero- 
nymo ? 

Blalings attend my ever-valued friend ! I cannot 
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see him. I shall complain to him. My heart will burst 
before him. Commend me to that true friend. 
Blessings attend every one of this excellent family! 
Camilla, obliging Camilla, adieu! 

O Idr. Bartlett I—-But the mother was right. She 
was to account for her conduct in the absence of 
her lord. She knew the determination of the fa¬ 
mily; and her Clementina was on the point of 
shewing more favour to me, than, as things were 
circumstanced, it was proper she should shew me : 
yet they had found out that Clementina, in the way 
she was in, was not easily diverted from any-thing 
she took strongly into her head ; and they never had 
accustomed her to contradiction. 

Well, Bucy, now you have read tliis letter, do 
yon not own, that this man, and this woman, can 
only deserve each otlier?—Your Harriet, my dear, 
is not worthy to be the handmaid of either, 'i'his is 
not an attectation of humility. You will be all of 
the same opinion, I am sure: and this letter will 
convince you, that more than his compassion, that 
his love for Clementina, was engaged. And so it 
ought. And what is the ihlerence but this—That 
your Harriet, were this great difficulty to be vincible, 
could pretend to hope but for half a heart ? There 
cannot be that fervor, my dear, in a second love, 
that was in a first. Do you think there can ? 

DR. Bartlett’s ninth letter. 

The young lady, proceeds IMr. Grandison, after 
I had left her, went to her brother .leronymo. 
There 1 should have found her, had 1, as her mo¬ 
ther motioned by Camilla, visited tny friend: but 
when I found he was likely to stand alone in his fa¬ 
vour to me; when the marchioness had ^ unex- 
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pectedly declared herself against the compromise; I 
was afraid of disturbing his worthy heart, by the 
grief which at the instant overwhelmed mine. 

The following particulars Jeronyiflo sent me, with¬ 
in three hours after I left their palace. 

His sister, making Camilla retire, shewed him the 
paper which she had written, and made me sign, and 
asked him what he knew of the contents. 

He knew not what had passed between his mother 
and me; nor did Clementina. 

He told her, that I had actually made those pro¬ 
posals. He assured her, that I loved her above all 
women. He acquainted her with my distress. 

She pitied me. She thought, she said, that I had 
not made any overtures, any concessions; that I de¬ 
spised her; and sensibly asked, Why the chevalier 
was sent for from Vienna? We all knew his mind 
as to religion, said she. 

Then, alter a pause. He never could have per¬ 
verted me: he would have allowed me a confessor, 
would he not ? 

He would, answered Jeronymo.— 

And he would have left me among my friends in 
Italy? 

lie would, replied he. 

Well, brother, and I should have been glad per¬ 
haps to have seen England once; and he would per¬ 
haps have brought over his sisters and his father to 
visit us: and he praises them highly, you know. And 
if 1 were their sister, I could have gone over with 
them, you know. Do you think, if 1 had loved them 
they would not have loved me ? I am not an ill- 
natured creature, you know; and they must be cour¬ 
teous; Are they not his sisters? And don’t you think 
his father would love me ? I should have brought no 
\ dishonour into his family, yoK know. —Well, but I’ll 
tell you what, Jeronymo: he is really a tender- 
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hearted man. I talked to liim of his souJ; and, upon 
my honour, I believe I could have prevailed, in time. 
I'ather Marescotti is a severe man, you knoio; and he 
has been always so mucli consulted, and don’t love 
the chevalier, J believe: so that I fancy, if I were 
to have a venerable swect-tcmj>ered man for my con¬ 
fessor, between my love, and rny confessor’a pru¬ 
dence, we should gain a soul.—Don’t you think so, 
Jeronymo?—And that would cover a great many 
•sins. And all his lamily might be converted too, you 
know ! 

He encouraged her in this way of thinking. She 
believed, she said, that 1 was not yet gone. 'lie is 
so tender-hearted, l)rothei'! that is iny dependence: 
and yon say, he love me. Are you sure of tIuU ?— 
But I have reason to think he does. Me slied tears, 
as I talked to him, more than once; while my eyes 
were as dry as they ai'e now. I did not shed one 
tear. Well, I’ll go to him, and talk with him. 

She went to the door ; but came back on tij)toe ; 
and in a whispering accent—My mamma is coming; 
Hush, .leronymo! let Husl) be the word!— 

'i'he door opened—Here, madam, is your girl I— 
But it is not my mamma : the impertinent Camilla. 
She follows me as my sliadovv ! 

My lady desires to see you. Lady Clementina, in 
her dressing-room. 

I obey. But where is the chevalier i* 

Hone, madam, gone some time. 

Ah, brother! .said she, and her countenance fell. 

What, gone! said .Jeronymo, witliout seeing me! 
I'nkind CJrandison! He did not use to be so un¬ 
kind. 

This was the substance of the advices .sent me by 
my friend ,Ieron 3 'mo. 

I acquainted him, in return, by pen and ink, with 
all that had passed between the marchioness and me, 
V K 3 
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that he might not, by his friendship for me, involve 

Ijiraself in difficulties. 

In the morning I had a visit from Camilla, by her 
lady’s command; with excuses for refusing to allow 
me to take leave of Clementina. ■ She hoped I was 
not displeased with her on that account. It was the 
effect of prudence, and not disrespect. She should 
ever regard me, even in a tender manner, as if the 
desired relation could have taken place. Her lord, 
and her brother the Conte della Porretta (as he is' 
called) with the general and the bishop, arrived the 
night before, accompanied by the count’s eldest son, 
Signor Sehastiano. She had been much blamed for 
permiiting the interview; but regretted it the less, as 
her beloved daughter was more composed than be¬ 
fore, and gave sedate answers to all the questions 
put to her. But, nevertheless, she wished that I 
would retire from Bologna, lor Clementina’s sake, as 
well as for my own. 

Camilla added from Signor Jeronymo, that he 
wished to hear from me from the Trentine, or Ve¬ 
nice : and as from herself, and in confidence, that 
her young lady was greatly concerned, that I did 
not wait on her again before I went away: that she 
fell into a silent fit hipon it; and that her mamma, 
on her not answering to her questions, for the first 
time, chid her: that this gave her great distress, 
but produced what they had so much wished for, a 
flood of tears; and that now she frequently wept, 
and lamented to her. What should she do? Her 
mamma did not love her, and her mamma talked 
against the chevalier. She wished to be allowed to 
sec him. hJobody now would love her but the che¬ 
valier and Jeronymo! It w'ould be better for her to 
be in England, or auj-where, than to be in the 
sweetest country in the world, and hated. 

Camilla told me, that the marquis, the count his 
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brother, and the general, had indeed blamed the 
marchioness for permitting tlie interview; bet were 
pleased that 1 was refused taking leave of the young 
lady, when she seemed disposed to dwell on the con¬ 
tents of the note she had made me sign: they seemed 
now all of a mind, she said: that were I to comply 
with their terms, the alliance would not, by any 
means, be a proper one. Their rank, their degree, 
their alliances, were dwelt upon: I found that their 
•advantages, in all these respects, were heightened; 
'my degree, my consequence, lowered, in order to 
make the dillerence greater, and the difficulties in¬ 
superable. 

Clementina’s uncle, and his eldest son, both men 
of sense and honour, who used to be high in her 
esteem, had talked to her; but could get nothing 
from her but No, and Yes. Her father had talked 
toiler alone; but they melted each other, and nothing 
resulted of comfort to either. Her mother joined 
him; but she threw herself at her mother’s feet, be¬ 
sought her to forgive her, and not to chide her again. 
They had intended to discourage her from thinking 
of me upon any terms. The general and the bishop 
were to talk to her that morning. They had ex¬ 
pressed displeasure at Signor Jeronymo, for his 
continued warmth in my favour. Father Marescotti 
was now consulted as an oracle: and 1 found, that, 
by an indelicacy of thinking, he imagined, that tlie 
husband would set all right; and was for encourag¬ 
ing the Count of Belvedere, and getting me at a 
distance. 

Camilla obligingly offered to acquaint me, from 
time to time, with what occurred; but I thought it 
was not right to accejit of a servant’s intelligence 
()ut ol’ the family she belonged to, unless some one 
of it authorized her to give it me. Yet, you must 
believe, 1 w'anted not anxious curiosity on a subject 
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SO interesting. I thanked her; but said, that it 
might, if discovered, lay her under inconveniences 
whicli would grieve me for her sake. She had the 
good sense to approve of my declining her offer. 

In the morning of the same day, I had a visit made 
me which I little expected: it was from Father Ma- 
rescotti. Jt is a common thing to load an enemy, 
especially if he be in holy orders, and comes to us 
in the guise of friendship, with the charge of hypo¬ 
crisy: but partiality may be at the bottom of the 
accusation. Father Marescotti is a zealous Uoman- 
catholic: I could not hope eitlicr for his interest, or 
affection: he could not hut wish to frustrate my 
hopes. As a man in earnest in his own principles, 
and who knew how stedfast I was in mine, it was his 
duty to oppose this alliance. He is, perhaps, the 
honester man for knowing but little of human nature, 
and of the tender passions. As to that of love, he 
seemed to have drawn his conclusions front general 
observations: he knew not how to allow for particu¬ 
lar constitutions, nor to account for the delicacy of 
such a heart as Clementina’s. Love he thouglit wiis 
always a poor blind boy, led in a string, either by 
folly, or fancy; and that once the impetus got over, 
and the lady settled into tlie common offices of life, 
she would domesticate herself, and be as happy 
with the Count of Jlelvedere, especially as he is a 
very worthy man, as if she had married the man 
once most favoured. On this presumption, it wm 
a condescension in such a man, to come to me, and 
to declare himself my iViend; and advise me what to 
do for promoting the peace of a family which I pro¬ 
fessed to venerate; and you will hear that his con¬ 
descension was owing to a real greatness of mind. 

• I was, from the moment of his entrance, very 
open, very frank; more so than he expected, as he 
Owned. lie told me, that he was afraid I had con- 
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ceived prejudices against him. The kinder then in 
him, I said, that he condescended to make me so 
friendly a visit. 1 assured him, that I regarded him 
as a good man. I had indeed sometimes thought 
him severe; but that convinced me that he was very 
much in earnest in his religion. 1 was sensible, I 
said, that we ought always to look to the intention; 
to put ourselves in the situation of the persons of 
whose actions we presumed to judge; and even to 
think well of austerities, which had their founda¬ 
tion in virtue, in whatever manner they aft'ected 
ourselves. 

He applauded me; and said, I wanted so little to 
be a Catholic, that it was a thousand pities I was not 
one: and he was persuaded, that I should one day 
be a proselyte. 

This father’s business was, to convince uje of the 
unfitness of an alliance between fanulies so very op¬ 
posite in their religious sentiments. He went into 
history upon it. You may believe, that the un¬ 
happy covisequences which followed the marriage 
between our Charles 1. and the Princess Henrietta 
of France, were not forgotten. He expatiated upon 
them: but I observed to him. That the monarch was 
the sufferer, by the zeal of the queen for her reli¬ 
gion, and not the queen, any otherwise than as she 
was involved in the consequences of those sufferings 
which she had brought upon him. In short, father, 
said I, wc Protestants, some of us, have zeal; but 
let us alone, and it is not a persecuting one. Y’our 
doctrine of merits makes tlie zeal of your devotees 
altogether active, and perhaps the more flaming, in 
proportion as the person is more honest and worthy. 

1 lamented, that I was sent for from Vienna, upon 
hopes, though my principles were well known, that 
otherwise 1 had never presumed to entertain. 

He owned that that was a wrong step: and valued 
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himself that he had not been consulted upon it: and 
that when he knew it had been taken, he.inveighed 
against it. 

And I am afraid, father, said I— 

lie interrupted me—Why, 1 believe so!—You 
have made such generous distinctions in favour of the 
duty of a man acting in my function, that, I must 
oven, I have not l)een an idle observer on this occa¬ 
sion. 

He advised me to f|uit Bologna. IIcMvas profuse 
in his offers of service in any other ai'lliir; and, I 
dare say, was in earnest. 

I told him. That I chose not to leave it precipi¬ 
tately, and as if I had done something blame-worthy. 
I had some hopes of being recalleil to my father’s' 
arms. I should set out, when I left Bologna, directly 
for Pari^, to be in the way of such a long-wished-for 
call: aad then, said I, adieu to travelling! Adii'u to 
Italy, for ever! I should have been happy, had I 
never seen it, but in the way for which I have been 
accustomed to censure the generality of my coun¬ 
trymen. 

Ilis behaviour at parting was such, as will make 
me for ever revere him : and will enlarge a charity 
for all good men of his religion ; which yet, before, 
was not a narrow one. For, begging my excuse, he 
kneeled down at the door of my antechamber, and 
offered up, in a very fervent manner, a prayer for my 
conversion. He could not have given me, any other 
way, so high an opinion of him: no, not, had he 
offered me his interest with Clementina, and her fa¬ 
mily. I embraced him ; as he did me : tears were 
in his eyes. 1 thanked him for the favour of this 
visit; and, recommending myself to hisfrequent pray¬ 
ers, told him. That he might be assured of all the 
respectful services he should put it in my power to 
render him. I longed. Dr. Bartlett, ta make him a 
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present worthy of his iiccc{)tuuco, Imd I known what 
would hiivj; heon acceptahle,iind hadi notbeen afraid 
of affronting him. I accompanied him to the out- 
M'ard door. I never., said he, saw a Protestant that 
1 loved, before. Your mind is still more amiable 
than your person. l..ady Clementina, 1 see, might 
have been happy with )'ou: but it was not tit, on 
our side. He snatched my hand, before I was aware, 
and honoured it with his lips; and hastened i'rom 
me, leaving me at a loss, and looking after him, and 
for him, when he was out of sight; my mind la¬ 
bouring as under a high sense of obligation to liis 
goodness. 

Religion and love. Dr. Bartlett, which lieighten 
our relish for the things of both worlds, what pity is 
it, that they should ever run the human heart either 
into entimsiasm, or superstition; and thereby debase 
the minds they are both so well litted to exalt! 

I am equally surprised and allected by the con¬ 
tents oi’the following letter directed to me. It was 
put within the door; nobody saw by whom. The 
daughter of the lady at whose house 1 lodge, found 
it, and gave it to one of my servants for me. 

Don’t be surprised, chevalier; don’t think amiss 
of me for my forwardness. I heard some words 
drop (so did Camilla, but she can’t go out to tell 
you of them) as if Somebody’s life was in danger. 
This distracts me. I am not treated as I was ac¬ 
customed to be treated. They don’t love me now— 
They don’t love their poor Clementina! Very true, 
chevalier! You, who are always telling me how 
dearly they all loved me, will hardly believe it, I 
suppose. Nothing now is said, but You shall, Cle¬ 
mentina —from those who used to call me sister, and 
dear sister, at every word. 

They said, 1 was well, and quite well, and ought 
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to be treated with a high hand—I know from whom 
they have that. From myself. I said so to Mrs. 
Beaumont; but she need not to have told them. I 
%von’t go to her again, for that. They say I shall. 
God help me, I don’t know where to go for a quiet 
mind. A high hand won’t do, chevalier: I wish I 
knew what would ; I would tell it to them. I once 
thought it would; else 1 had not said it to Mrs. 
Beaumont: but let them go on with their high hands, 
with all my heart: that heart will not hold always.* 
It had been gone before now, had not Mrs. Beau¬ 
mont got out of me—Something—I won’t tell you 
what—And then they sent for Somebody—And 
Somebody*came—And what then?—They need not 
threaten me so—Somebody is not so much to hlame 
as they will have it he is: and that Somebody did 
make proposals—Did you not, chevalier ?—I had 
like to have betrayed myself—] stopt just in time. 

But, chevalier, I’ll tell you a secret—Don’t si)eak 
of it to any-body—May I depend upon you?—I 
know I may. Why, Camilla tells me, that the Count 
of Belvedere is to come again.—Are you not sorry 
for your poor pupil? But I’ll tell you another secret 
—And that is, what I intend to say to him—‘ Look 
you here, my lord, j ou are a very good sort of man; 
and you have great estates: you are very rich: 
you are, in short, a very good sort of man; but 
there is, however, a man in the world with whom I 
had rather live in the poorest hermitage in a wilder¬ 
ness, than with you in the richest palace in the 
world.’ After this, if he be not the creeping mean 
man you said he was not, he will be answered— 
Every-thing you said to me in former happy times, 
I remember. You always said things to me, that 
were fit to be remembered. Yet I don’t tell you 
who my hennit is, that I had rather live with. Per¬ 
haps there is no such man. But this, you know, 
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will be a sufficient answer to the Count of Belve¬ 
dere. Don’t you think so ? 

Here I have been tormented again!—Would you 
think it ? 1 hav'e been pleading for Somebody, boldly, 
confidently! ’ I said I could depend upon his h»nour! 
Ah, chevalier! Don’t you think I might ?—I am to 
be locked up, and I can’t tell what!—They won’t 
let me see Somebody—They won’t let me see my 
poor Jeronymo !—You, and I, and Jeronymo, are 
all put together!—I don’t care, as I tell Camilla: I 
don’t care. They will quite harden me. 

But just now my mamma—O she is the best of 
mothers!—My mamma tells me, she will not per¬ 
suade me, if I will be patient, if I will be%ood. My 
dear mamma, as I told her, I will be patient, and 
good : but don’t let them inveigh against the che¬ 
valier, then. What harm has he done?—Was he. 
not—Ah! Sir, now I blush!—Was he not sent for ? 
—And did he not weep over me ?—Yet is he none 
of your bold men, who look as proudly as if they 
were sure of your approbation !—Well,"but what do 
you think my mamma said—Ah, Clementina! said 
she, would to God the chevalier for his own sake 
(yes, she said for his own sake-, and that made a 
great impression upon me; it was so good, you know, 
of my mamma) that the chevalier was in England, 
or a thousand miles oft'. So, Sir, this is my advice 
—Pray take it; for I and Camilla heard some words, 
and Camilla, as well as I, is much troubled about 
them—Get away to England as soon as you can— 
Be sure do!—And some months hence, bring your 
two sisters over with you; and by that time all our 
feuds will be ended, you know: and you shall take 
a house, and then I can go and visit your sisters, 
you know', and your sisters will visit us. You wall 
come sometimes with them ; Won’t you ? Well, and 
I’ll tell you how we will pass part of our time: they 
o G 
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shall perfect me in my English: I will perfect tltcm 
in Italian. They know as much of that, 1 sup})ose, 
at least, as I do of English: and we will visit every 
court, and every city. So, Clod bless you. Sir, and 
get away, as soon as you can. I put no name: for 
fear this should miscarry, and I should be found out 
—Ah, Sir! they are very severe with me I Pity me; 
but I know you will; for you have a tender heart. 
It is all for You ! 

These last five words were intended to be scratched 
out: and are but just legible. 

How the contents of this letter afflict me! Words 
cannot express what I feel! I see, evidently, that 
they are taking wrong measures with the tenderest 
heart in the world; a heart that never once has 
swerved from its duty; and which is filled with re¬ 
verence and love for all that boast a relation to it. 
Harsh treatment, and which is besides new to it, is 
not the method to be taken with such a heart. Shall 
I, thought I, when 1 had perused it, ask for an 
audience of a mother so indulgent, and give her my 
disinterested advice upon it ? Once I could have 
done so; and even, in confidence, have shewn her 
this very letter: but now she is one with the angry 
part of lier family, and I dare not do it, for Olemen- 
tina’s sake. Talk of locking her up! Talk of bring¬ 
ing a lover to her!—T/weatewfwg her with going to 
Mrs. Beaumont, when they should court her to go 
thither!—Not suffer her to see her belovetl .Terony- 
mo!— He in disgrace too!—How hard, how wrong, is 
all this conduct! I could have written to .Teronymo, 
thought I, and advised gentle measures, were he 
not out of their consultations—As to the threatened 
resentments, they are as nothing to me. Clementina’s 
sufferings are every-thing! My soul disdains the 
thought of fastening myself upon a proud family, 
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that now looks upon me in a mean light. A proud 
heart undervalued, will swell. It will he put upon 
om-valuitig itseir. You knovv, Dr. Bartlett, that I 
have a very proud heart: but when 1 am trampled 
upon, or despised, then it is most proud. 1 .would 
call myself ii man, to a prince, who should unjustly 
hold me in contempt; and let him know that 1 look¬ 
ed upon him to be iif) more. My pride is raised: 
yet against whom! Not Clementina! 8he has all my 
pity! She has seen, and I have found, tliat her un- 
])a|)py delirium, though not caused by me (1 bless 
(iod for that!) has made me tender as a chidden 
infant. And can 1 think of quitting Bologna, and 
not see if it be possible for me to gratily iRy.self, and 
serve them in her restoration? Setting quite out of 
the question the general’s causeless resentments, 
and the engagement 1 have laid myself under not 
to leave it without appri.sing him of my intention. 

Upon the w hole, 1 resolved to w ait the issue of the 
new measures they have fallen upon. The dear lady 
has declared lierself in my favour. Such a frank 
declaration must soon be followed by important 
consequences. 

#• * 

The third day after the arrival of her father and 
brotliers from IJrbino, I received the following billet 
from tlie marquis himself: 

etlKVAI.IER GRANOliON, 

We arc in the utmost distress. We cannot take 
upon us to forbid your stay at Bologna; but shall 
be obliged to you, if you w ill enable us to acquaint 
our daughter, that you are gone to England, or 
.some far distant part of Italy. Wishing you happy, 
i am. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant. 
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To this I wrote as follows : 

MY LORD, 

I am excessively grieved for your distress. I 
make, no hesitation to obey you. But as I am not 
conscious of having, in word or deed, oflended you, 
or any one of a family to whom 1 owe infinite obli¬ 
gations ; let me hope, that I may be allowed a fare¬ 
well visit to your lordship, to your lady, and to your 
three sons; that my departure may not appear like 
that of a criminal, instead of the parting, which, 
from the knowledge 1 have of my own heart, as well 
as of your experienced goodness, may be claimed 
by your lordship’s 

Ever obliged, and affectionate humble servant, 

CRANDISON. 

This request, I undertitood, occasioned warm de¬ 
bates, It was said to be a very bold one: but my 
dear Jeronymo insisted, that it was worthy of his 
friend, his deliverer, as he called me; and of an in¬ 
nocent man. 

The result was, that I should be invited in form, 
to visit and take leave of the family : and two days 
were taken, that some others of the Urbino family 
might be present, to see a man for the last time 
(and some of them for the first) who was thought 
by his request, to have shewn a very extraordinary 
degree of intrepidity; and who, though a Protest¬ 
ant, was honoured with so great an interest in the 
heart of their Clementina. 

The day before 1 was to make this formal visit 
(for such it was to be) I received the following let¬ 
ter from my friend Jeronymo: 
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My dearest tiRANDlSON, 

Take the particulars ol' the situation we are in 
here, that you may know what to expect, and how 
to act and comport yourself, to-morrow evening. 

Your reception will be, 1 am afraid, cold; but 
civil. 

You will be looked upon by tbe Urbiiio family, 
who have heard more of you than they have seen, 
«s a curiosity ; but with more wonder than affection. 

Of them will be present, the count my father’s 
brother, and his sons Sebastiano and .Juliano, my 
aunt Signora .luliana de Sforza, a widow lady, as 
you know, and her daughter Signora Laurana, a 
young woman of my sister’s age, between whom and 
my sister used to be, as you have heard, the strictest 
friendship and corresj)ondence; and who insisted 
on lieing [)resent on this occasion. They are all 
good-natured peojdc; but i<i#e not either your coun¬ 
try or religion. 

I'ather Marescotti will be present. He is become 
}our vei'y great admirer. 

My lather lhinl;s to make you his compliments; 
but if he withdraws the moment he has made them, 
you must not be surprised. 

My mother says, that as it is the last time that she 
may ever see you, and as she really greatly respects 
you, she shall not be able to leave you while you 
stay. 

The general, 1 h(7pe, will behave with politeness. 

The bishop loves you; but will not, however, per- 
haj)s, be in high good humour with you. 

Your .Jeronymo will be wheeled into the same 
room. If he be more silent than usual on the solemn 
occasi4ki, you will not do him injustice, perhaps, if 
you attribute it to his prudence; but much more to 
his grief. 


« G 3 
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And now let me tell you, as briefly as I can, the 
situation of the dear creature who must not appear, 
but who is more interested in the occasion of the 
congress than any person who will be present at it. 

What passed between you and her at the last in¬ 
terview, has greatly impressed her in your favour. 
The bishop, the general, and my father, soon after 
their return from Urbino, made her a visit in her 
dressing-room. They talked to her of the excel¬ 
lency of her own religion, and of the errors of the 
pretended reformed, which they called, and I sup¬ 
pose are, damnable. They found her steady in her 
abhorrence of the one, and adherence to the other. 
I’hey were delighted with her rational answers, and 
composed behaviour: they all three retired in rap¬ 
tures, to congratulate each other upon it; and re¬ 
turned with pleasure, to enter into farther talk with 
her: but when they mentioned you to her, she, led 
by their affectionate bihaviour to her on their re¬ 
turn, said. It had given her great pleasure, and case 
of mind, to find that she was not despised by a man 
whom every one of the family regarded for his me¬ 
rit and great qualities. Tlie general had hardly 
j)atience; he wailked to the farther end of the room: 
my father was in tears: the bisliop soothed her, in 
order to induce her to speak her whole mind. 

He praised you. She seemed pleased. He led her 
to believe, that the whole family were willing to 
oblige her, if she would declare herself; and asked 
her questions, the answers to which must either be 
an avowal or a denial of her love; and then she 
owned. That she preferred the Chevalier (irandison 
to all the men in the wmrld; she would not, against 
the opinion of her friends, wish to be his; but never 
would be the wife of any other man. 

\V'hat, said the general, though he continue a 
heretic? 
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lie might be converted, she said. And he was a 
STvcet-tempered and compassionate man: and a man 
of sense, as lie was, must see his errors. 

Would she run tlie risc]ue of her own salvation i 

She was sure she should never give up her faith. 

It was tempting God to abandon her to her own 
perverseness. 

Her reliance on his goodness to enable her to be 
stedfast, was humble, and not presumptuous, and 
‘with a pious view to gain a prosel}"te; and God 
would not forsake a person so well intending. Was 
she not to be allowed her confessor ? Her confessor 
should be appointed by themselves. She did not 
doubt but the chevalier would consent to that. 

The bishoj), you know, can be cool when he 
pleases, lie bore to talk further with her. 

My father was still in tears. 

The general had no longer patience. He with¬ 
drew, and came to me,*and vented on me his 
displeasure. It is true, Grandison, when it was pro¬ 
posed to send for you Ifom Vienna, I, sanguine in 
my hoj)es, had expressed myself as void of all doubt 
but you would become a Catholic—Your love, your 
compassion, your honour, as I thought, engaged by 
such a step taken on our side—I had no notion that 
on sucli a surprise, w'ith such motives to urge your 
compliance, a young man like myself, and with a 
heart so sensible, could have been so firm: but these 
thoughts are all over—This, however, exposes me 
to the more reproaches. 

We were high; and my mother and uncle came 
in to mediate betw'een us. 

I wmuld not, I could not, renounce my friend; the 
friend of my soul, as in our first acejuaintance; and 
the preserver of my life—Miserable as that has been, 
the preserver of it, at a time when I was engaged in 
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an unlawful pursuit, in which had I perished, what 
might I have now been, and where ? 

I ventured to give my opinion in favour of my 
sister’s marriage with you, as the only method that 
could be taken to restore her; who, I said, loved 
you because you were a virtuous man; and that her 
Jove was not only founded in virtue, but was virtue 
itself. 

My brother told me, that I was as much beside 
myself witli my notions of gratitude, as my sister was 
with a passion less excusable. 

I bid him forbear wounding a wounded man. 

Thus high ran words between us. 

The bishop, mean time, went on with a true 
church subtlety, to get out of the innocent girl her 
whole mind. 

He boasted afterwards of his art. But what was 
there in it to boast of? A mind so pure and so sim¬ 
ple as Clementina’s ever was, and which only the 
pride of her sex, and motives of religion, had per- 
ba})s hindered her from declaring to all the world. 

He asked her. If she were willing to leave her 
father, mother, brothers, and country, to go to a 
strange land; to live among a hated people ? 

No, she said; you w'ould not wish her to go out 
of Italy. You would live nine months out oi'twelve 
in Italy. 

He told iicr. That she must, when married, do as 
ker husband would liave her. 

She could trust to your honour. 

Would she consent that her children should bs 
trained up heretics ? 

She was silent to this question. He repeated it. 

Well, my lord, if I must not be allowed to choose 
for myself; only let me not hear the chevalier 
spoken of disrespectfully: he does not deserve it. 
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He has acted by me with as much honour, as he did 
by my brother. He is an uniformly good man, and 
as generous as good—And don’t let me have other 
proposals made me; and I will be contented. 1 had 
never so much distinguished him, if every-body had 
not as well as I. 

lie was pleased to find her answers so rational; 
he pronounced her quite well; and gave it us his 
opinion, that you should be desired to quit Bologna: 
and your absence, and a little time, he was sure, 
would secure her health of mind. 

But when her aunt Sforzaand her cousin Laurana 
talked with her next morning, they found her, on 
putting questions about you, absolutely determined 
in your favour. 

She answered the objections they made against 
you with equal warmth and clearness. She seemed 
sensible of the unhajjpy way she had been in, and 
would have it, that the last interview she had with 
you, had helped to calm and restore her: and she 
hoped that slie should be better every day. She 
praised your behaviour to her: she expatiated upon, 
and pitied, your distress of mind. 

They let her run on till they too had obtained from 
her a confirmation of all that the bishop had reported; 
and, upon repeating the conversation, would have it, 
upon experience, that soothing such a passion was 
not the way to be taken; but that a high hand was 
to bo used, and that she was to be shamed out of a 
love so improper, so irreligious, so scandalous, to be 
encouraged in a daughter of their house with a 
heretic ; and who had shewn himself to be a deter¬ 
mined one. 

They accordingly entered upon their new mea¬ 
sures. They forbad her to think of you: they told 
her, That she should not upon any terms be yours ; 
not now, even if you would change your religion 
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for her. They depreciated your family, your for¬ 
tune, and even your understanding; and brought to 
prove w’lat they said against the latter, your obsti¬ 
nate adherence to your mushroom religion, so they 
called it; a religion that was founded in the wicked¬ 
ness of your Vlllth Henry; in the superstition of a 
child his successor; and in the arts of a vile woman 
who had martyred a sister queen, a better woman 
than herself. They insisted u[)on her encouraging 
the (lount of Belvedere’s addresses, as a mark of hot 
obedience. 

They condemned, in terms wounding to her mo¬ 
desty, her passion for a foreigner, an enemy to her 
faith; and on her earnest request to see her father, 
lie was prevailed upon to refuse her that favour. 

Lady Juliana Sforza and her daughter Laurana, 
the companion of her better hours, never sec her, 
hut they inveigh against you as an artful, an inte¬ 
rested man. 

Her uncle treats her with authority; Signor Se- 
bastiano with a pity bordering on contempt. 

My mother shuns her; and indeed avoids me: but 
as she has been blamed for [lermitting the interview, 
which they suppose the wrongest step that could 
have been taken ; she declares herself neutral, and 
resigns to whatever shall he done by her lord, by his 
brother, her two sons, and Lady Julitma de Sforza: 
but I am sure, in her heart, that she approves not of 
the new measures; and which are also, as I have re¬ 
minded the bishop, so contrary to the advice of the 
worthy Mrs. Beaumont; to whom they begin to think 
of onee more sending my sister, or of prevailing on 
her to come hither; hut Clementina seems not to be 
desirous of going again to her; we know not why; 
since she used to sjieak of her with the higliest 
respect. , 

The deaT soul rushed in to me yesterday. Ah, 
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tiiy Jcronymo! said she, tliey will drive me into de¬ 
spair. They hate me, Jeronymo—But I have writ¬ 
ten to Somebody! —Hush ! for your life, hush. 

She was immediately followed in by her aunt 
Sforza, and her cousin Laurana, and the general; 
who, though he heard not what slie said, insisted on 
her returning to her own apartment. 

What! said she, must 1 not speak to Jeronymo ? 
Ah, Jeronymo!—I had a great deal to say to you! 

. I raved; but they hurried her out, and have I'orbid 
her to visit me : they, however, have had the civility 
to desire my excuse. Tliey are sure, they say', they 
are in the right way: and if 1 will have patience 
with tliem for a w'eek, they will change their mea¬ 
sures, if they find these new ones ineffectual. But 
my sister will be lost, irrecoverably lost; I foresee 
that. 

Ah Grandison ! And can you still—But now they 
will not accept of your change of religion. Poor 
Clementina! IJnhajipy Jeronymo! Unhappy Gran- 
(lisou 1 will say. If you arc not so, you cannot de¬ 
serve the affection of a Clementina. 

But are yuu the Somebody to whom she has 
written ? Has she w ritten to you ? Perhaps you will 
find some opportunity to-morrow to let me know 
whether she has, or not. Camilla is forbidden to 
stir out of the house, or to write. 

The general told me, just now, that my gratitude 
to you shew'ed neither more nor less, than the high 
value 1 put upon my own life. 

1 answered; That his observation cuntinced me,that 
he put a much less upon mine, than I, in the same 
case, should have put upon his. 

He reconciled himself to me by an endearment. 
He embraced me. Don’t say convinced, .Jeronymo. 
I love not myself better than I love my.Tei onymo. 

What can one do with such a man? He docs love 


me. 
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My mother, as I said, is resolved to be neutral: 
but, it seems, she is always in tears. 

» * 

My mother slept in just now—To my question 
after my sister’s health; Ah, Jeronymo! said she. 
All is wrong! The dear creature has been bad ever 
since yesterday. They are all wrong !—But patience 
and silence, child! You and I have nothing to an¬ 
swer for.—Yet my Clementina, said she—Oh !—and 
left me. 

I have no heart to write on. You will see, from 
the above, the way we are in. O my Grandison! 
What will you do among us ?—I wish you w'ould 
not come. Yet what hope, if you do not, shall I ever 
have of seeing again my beloved friend, who has be¬ 
haved so unexceptionably in a case so critical ? 

You must not think of the dear creaturej her head 
is ruined: for your oitm sake, you must not. We are 
all unworthy of you: yet, not uU: all, however, but 
Clementina, and (if true friendship will justify my 
claim to another exception) 

Your afHieted 

JERONYMO. 


LETTER XXIX. 

Miss BYRON TO MISS SELBY. 

MY Lucy! What think you!—But it is easy to 
guess what you rnu.st think. I will, without saying 
one word more, inci(..se 

DR. Bartlett’s tenth letter. 

The next day (proceeds my patron) I went to 
make my visit to the family. I had nothing to re- 
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proach myself with; and tlierefore had np other 
concern upon me but what arose from the unhappi¬ 
ness of the noble Clementina: that indeed was 
enough, I thought I should have some diiiicult^to 
manage my own spirit, if I were to find myself in¬ 
sulted, especially by the general. Soldiers are so 
apt to value themselves on their knowledge of what, 
after all, one may call but their trade, that a private 
gentleman is often thought too slightly of by them. 
Uisolence in a great man, a rich man, or a soldier, 
is a cull upon a man of spirit to exert himself. But 
I hope, thought 1,1 shall not have this call from any 
one of a family I so greatly respect. 

I was received by the bishop ; who politely, after 
I had paid my compliments to the marquis and his 
lady, presented me to those of the Urbino family to 
whom I w^as a stranger. Every one of those named 
by Signor Jeronymo, in his last letter, was present. 

'I'he marquis, after he had returned my compli¬ 
ment, looked another way, to hide his emotion : the 
marchioness put her handkerchief to her eyes; but 
withdrawing it again, looked upon me with tender¬ 
ness ; and 1 read in them her concern for her Cle¬ 
mentina. 

1 paid my respects to the general with an air of 
freedom, yet of regard; to my Jeronymo, with the 
tenderness due to our friendship ; and congratulated 
liini on seeing him out of his chamber. His kind 
eyes glistened with pleasure ; yet it was easy to read 
a mixture of pain in tlicm; which grew stronger as 
the first emotions at seeing me enter, gave way to 
reflection. 

The Conte della Porretta seemed to measure me 
with his eye. 

I addressed myself to Father Marescotti, and made 
my particular acknowledgments to him for the fa¬ 
vour of his visit, and what had passed in it. He 
H II 
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looked upon me with pleasure; probably with the 
more, as this was a farewell visit. 

The two ladies whispered, and looked upon me, 
and seemed to bespeak each other’s attention to 
what passed. 

Signor Sebastiano placed himself next to Jeroii)"- 
mo, and often wliispercd him, and as often ca.st his 
eye upon me. lie was partial to me, I believe, be¬ 
cause my generous friend seemed pleased with what 
he said. • 

His brother, Signor Juliano, sat on the other hand 
of me. They are agreeable and polite young men. 

A profound silence succeeded the general com¬ 
pliments. 

I addressed myself to the marquis: Your lordship, 
and you, madam, turning to the marchioness, I hoi)e 
will excuse me for having requested the favour of 
being once more admitted to your presence, and to 
that of three brothers, for whom I shall ever retain 
the most respectful alfection. I could not think of 
leaving a city, where one of the first families in it has 
done me the highest honour, without taking such a 
leave as might shew my gratitude.—Accept, my 
lords, bowing; Accept, madam, more profoundly 
bowing to the marchioness, my respectful thanks for 
all your goodness to me. I shall, to the end of my 
life, number most of the days that 1 have passed at 
Bologna among its happiest, eveii were the remain¬ 
der to be as happy as man ever knew. 

The manpjis said. We wish you, chevalier, very 
hapjiy; happier than —He sighed, and was silent. 

His lady only bowed. Her face spoke distress. 
Her voice was lost in sighs, though she struggled to 
suppress them. 

Chevalier, said the bishop, with an air of solemni¬ 
ty, you have given u» many hap{)y hours : for them 
we thank you. Jeronymo, for himself, will say more; 
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!ic is the most grateful of men. We thank you also 
for what you have done for him. 

I cannot, said Jeronymo, express suitably my 
gratitude: my prayers, my vows, shall follow you 
whithersoever you go, best of friends, and best of 
men ! 

'J’he general, with an air and a smile that might 
liave been dispensed with, oddly said. High pleasure 
and high pain are very near neighbours: they are 
often guilty of excesses, and then are apt to mistake 
each other’s house. I am one of those who tliink 
our whole house obliged to the chevalier for the 
seasonable assistance he gave to our .Jeronymo. 
Hut- 

Dear general, said Lady Juliana, bear with an in- 
terrujition: the intent of this meeting is amicable. 
The chevalier is a man of honour. Things may 
have fallen out unhappily; yet nobody to blame. 

As to blame, or otherwise, said the Conte della 
Porretta, that is not now to be talked of; else, I know 
where it lies: in short, among ourselves. The che¬ 
valier acted greatly by Signor Jeronymo: we were 
all obliged to him : but to let such a man as t/n'shave 
free admission to our daughter—She ought to have 
had no eyes. 

Pray, my lord, pray, brother, said the marquis, are 
we not enough suHerers ? 

The chevalier, said the general, cannot but be 
gratified by so high a compliment; and smiled in¬ 
dignantly. 

My lord, replied I to the general, you know very 
little of the man before you, if you don’t believe him 
to be the most afflicted man present. 

Impossible! said the marquis, with a sigh. 

The marchioness arose from her seat, motioning 
to go; and turning round to the two ladies, and the 
count, I have resigned my will to the will of you all, 
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my deai’est friends, and shall be permitted to with¬ 
draw. This testimony, however, before I go, I can¬ 
not but bear: Wherever the fault lay, it lay not with 
the chevalier. He has, from the first to the last, 
acted with the nicest honour. He is entitled to our 
respect. The unhappiness lies no-where but in the 
difierence of religion. 

Well, and that now is absolutely out of the ques¬ 
tion, said tlie general; it is indeed, clievalier. 

1 hope, my lord, from a descendant of a family so 
illustrious, to find an equal exemption from wound¬ 
ing words, and wounding looks; and tliat. Sir, as 
well from your generosity, as from your justice. 

My looks give you offence, chevalier!—Do they? 

I attended to the marchioness. She came tov. ards 
me. 1 arose, and respectfully took lier hand.—> 
Chevalier, .said she, I could not withdraw without 
bearing the testimony' I have borne to your merits. 
1 wish you happy'.—liod protect you, wdiithcrsoever 
you go. v'ldieu. 

She wept. I bowed on her hand with profound 
respect. She retired with precipit ation. It was with 
difficulty that I sujrpressed tlie rising tear. 1 took 
my seat. 

1 made no answer to the general’s last question, 
though it was sjmken in such a way (I saw by their 
eyes) as took every other person’s notice. 

Lady Sforza, when her sister was retired, hinted, 
that the last intervii'w' !)etween tlie y'oung lady and 
me w'as an unadvised permission, though intended 
for the best. 

I then took upon me to defend that step. Lady 
Clementina, said I, had declared. That if she were 
allowed to speak her w’hole mind to me, she shoidd 
be easy, 1 had for some time given myself up to 
absolute despair. The marchioness intended not 
favour to me in allowing of the interview: it was the 
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most affecting one to me I had ever known. But let 
me say, That, far from having bad effects on the 
young lady’s mind, it had good ones. I hardly know 
how to talk ujiou a subject so very interesting to 
eixry urtc present, hut not more so to anyone than to 
myself. I thought oi' avoiding it; and have been led 
into it, but .;lid not lead. And since it is before us, 
let me recommend, as the most elicctiial way to re¬ 
store ever}' one to peace and liappiness, gentle treat- 
, ment. 'I'he most generous, the meekest, the most du¬ 
tiful of human minds, requires not harsh treatment. 

How doywM know. Sir, said the general, and look¬ 
ed at .leronymo, the methods now taken— 

And are they then harsh, my lord ? said I. 

He was ofi’endeil. 

1 had heal'd, proceeded 1, that a cliange of mea¬ 
sures was resolved on. 1 know that tlie treatment 
before had been all gentle, condescending, indulgent, 
f received Init yesterday letters from ni}' father, sig- 
iiilying Jiis intention of speedily recalling me to my 
native country. 1 shall .set out very soon for Paris, 
where 1 hojie to meet with his more direct com¬ 
mands for this long-desired end. W hat may be my 
destiny, I know not; but I .shall cany with me a 
heart burdened with the woes of tiiis family, and 
distressed for the beloved daughter of it. But let 
me beseech you all, Ibr yoar own sakes (mine is out 
of the question ; 1 jiresume noi. upon any hope on 
my own account) t!>at you will treat this angelic- 
minded lady w ith tendeiness. 1 jiretend to say, that 
1 know that hanli or .severe mclluKls will not do. 

The general arose from !iis r.cat, and, with a 
countenance of fervor, m";t to ficrcenes.^—Let me 
tell you, Hrandi.son, .said he— 

1 arose from mine, and going to Lady tiforza, who 
sat next him, he stopt, supposing me going to him, 
and seemed surprised, anil attentive to my motions; 
ir ji 3 
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but, disregarding him, I addressed myself to that 
lady. You, madam, are the aunt of Lady Clemen¬ 
tina : the tender, the indulgent mother is absent, and 
has declared, that she resigns her will to the will of 
her friends present—Allow me to sujjplicate, that 
former measures may not be changed with her. 
Great dawnings of returning reason did I discover 
in our last interview. Her delicacy (never was 
there a more delicate mind) wanted but to be satis¬ 
fied. It was satisfied, and she began to be easy. 
Were her mind but once composed, the sense she 
has of her duty, and what she owes to her religion, 
would restore her to your wishes: but if she should 
be treated harshly (though I am sure, if she shout I, 
it would be with the best intention]^ Clementina will 
be lost. 

The general sat down. I’hey all looked upon one 
another. The two ladies dried their eyes. The 
starting tear would accompany my fervor. And 
then stepping to Jeronyino, who rvas extremely al- 
fected; My dear Jefonymo, said I, my friend, my 
beloved friend, cherish in your noble heart the me¬ 
mory of your Grandison. Would to God I could 
attend you to England! We have baths there of sove¬ 
reign efficacy. The balm of a friendly and grateful 
heart would promote the cure. I have urged it be¬ 
fore. Consider of it. 

My Grandison, my dear Grandison, my friend, 
my preserver! You are not going!— 

I am, ray Jeronynm; and embraced him. Love 
me in absence, as I shall you. 

Chevalier, said the bishop, you don’t go? We 
hope for your company at a small collation.—We 
must not part with you j'ct. 

I cannot, my lord, accept the favour. Although 
I had given myself up to despair of obtaining the 
happiness to which I once aspired; yet 1 was not 
willing to quit a city that this family had made dear 
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to me, with the precipitation of a man conscious of 
misbehaviour. 1 thank you for the permission I had 
to attend you all in full assembly. May God prosper 
you, my lord; and may you be invested with the first 
honours of tliat church which must be adorned by so 
worthy a heart! It will be my glory, when I am in 
my nativeplace, or wherever 1 am, to remember 
that 1 was once thought not unworthy of a rank in~ 
a finnily so respectable. Let me, my lord, be in- 
titled to your kind remembrance. 

He pulled out his handkerchief. My lord, said he, 
to his father; My lord, to the general; Grandison 
must not go!—and sat down with emotion. 

Lady Sforza wept; Laurana seemed moved: the 
two young lords, yebastiauo and Juliano, were great¬ 
ly aitected. 

1 then addressed myself to the marquis, who sat 
undetermined, as to speech; My venerable lord, for¬ 
give me, that my address was not first paid here. 
My heart overflows with gratitude for your goodness 
in permitting me to throw myself at your feet, before 
1 took a last farewell of a city favoured with your re¬ 
sidence. Best of fathers, of friends, of men, let me 
entreat the continuance of your paternal indulgence 
to the child nearest, and deserving to be nearest, to 
your heart. She is all you and her mother. Restore 
lier to yourself, and to her, by your indulgence; . 
that alone, and a blessing on your prayers, can re¬ 
store her. Adieu, my good lord; repeated thanks 
for id] }rour hospitable goodness to a man that will 
ever retain a grateful sense of your favour. 

You will not yet go, wa.s all ho said—He seemed 
in agitation. He could not say more. 

I then, turning to the count his brother, who sat 
uext him, said, 1 have not the honour to be fully 
known to your lordship; some prejudices from dif¬ 
ferences u» opinion may have been conceived; but 
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if }'ou ever hear any tiling of the man before you 
unworthy of his name, and of the favour once de¬ 
signed him; then, my lord, blame, as well as wonder 
at, the condescension of your noble brother and sis¬ 
ter in my favour. 

Who, 1! Who, I! said that lord, in some hurry.— 
I think very well of you. I never saw a man, in my 
life, that 1 liked so well! 

Your lordship does me honour. I say this the 
rather, as I may, on this solemn occasion, taking 
leave of such honourable friends, charge uiy I’uture 
life with resolutions to behave worthy ol' the favour 
1 have met with in this family. 

I passed from him to the general—Forgive, my 
lord, said I, the seeming formality of my behaviour 
in this parting scene: it is a very solemn one to me. 
You have expressed yourself of me, and to me, my 
lord, with moi'c passion (forgive me, 1 mean not to 
offend you) than perhaps you will approve in your¬ 
self when I am far ren)Oved from Italy. Imr have 
you not a noble mind ? And are you not a son of the 
Marquis della Porretta? Permit me to observe, that 
passion will make a man exalt himself, and degrade 
another; and the just medium will he then forgot. 
I am afraid I have been thought more lightly of, 
than I ought to be, either in justice, or ibr the 
honour of a person who is dear to every one present. 
My country was once mentioned w’ith disdain: lliink 
not my vanity^ so much concerned in what 1 am going 
to say, as my honour: 1 am proud to be thought an 
Englishman : y^et I think as highly of every worthy' 
man of every nation under the sun, as 1 do of the 
worthy'men of my own. 1 am not of a contemptable 
race in my own country. My father lives in it with 
the magnificence of a prince. He loves his son; 
yet 1 ))resumc to add, that that son deems his good 
name his riches; his integrity his grandeur. Princes, 
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thougli they are iiitltled by their rank to respect, are 
princes only to him as they act. 

A few words more, my lord. 

I have been of the hearing, not of the speaking 
side of the question, in the two last conferences,! 
had the honour to hold with your lordship. Once 
you unkindly mentioned the word triumph. The 
word at the time went to my heart. \\ hen I can 
subdue tlie natural warmth of my timiper, then, and 
ihcn oidy, I h:|ve a triuiiiph. 1 should not have re¬ 
membered this, had 1 not now, my lord, on this 
solee.in occasion, been received by you with an in¬ 
dignant eye. I respect your lordship too much, not 
to take notice of this angry reception. My silence 
upon it, perhaps, would look like subscribing before 
this illustrious company to the justice of your con¬ 
tempt: yet J mean no o//ter notice than this; and 
this, to demonstrate tliat I was not, in my own 
opinion at least, absolutely unworthy of the favour 
1 mot with fi om the father, the mother, the brothers, 
you so justly honour, and whicli I wished to stand 
in witii you. 

And now, my lord, allow me the honour of your 
hand ; and, as I have given you no cause for displea¬ 
sure, say, that you will remember me with kindness, 
as I shall honour you and your whole family to the 
last day' of my liie. 

The general heard me out; but it was with great 
emotion. He acce}>ted not my hand; he returned 
not any' answer: the bishop arose, and, taking him 
aside, endeavoured to calm him. 

1 addressed myself to the two young lords, and 
said, I'hat if ever their curiosity led them to visit 
England, where I hoped to be in a few months, I 
should be extremely glad of cultivating their esteem 
and favour, by the best offices I could do them. 

They' received my civility with politeness. 
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I addressed myself next to Lady Laurana—May 
you, madam, the friend, the intimate, the cliosen 
companion of Lady Clementina, never know the 
hundredth part of the woe that fills the breast of the 
man before you, for the calamity that has befallen 
your admirable cousin, and because of that, a whole 
excellent family. Let me recommend to you, that 
tender and soothing treatment to her, which her 
tender heart would shew to you, in any calamity that 
should befall you. I am not a bad man, madam, 
though of a diderent communion from yours. Think 
but half so charitably of me, as I do of every one of 
your religion who lives up to his professions, and 1 
shall he happy in your favourable thoughts when you 
hear me spoken of. 

It is easy to imagine. Dr. Bartlett, that I address¬ 
ed myself in this manner to this lady, whom I had 
never before seen, that she might not think the 
harder of her cousin’s prepossessions in favour of a 
Protestant. 

I recommended myself to the favour of Father 
Marc.scotti. He assured me of his esteem, in very 
warm terms. 

And just as I was again applying to inyJcronymo, 
the general came to me: You cannot think, Sir,said 
he, nor did you design it, I suppose, that 1 should be 
pleased with your address to me. 1 have only this 
question to ask. When do you quit Bologna? 

Let me ask your lordship, said 1, When do you 
return to Naples? 

Why that question. Sir? haughtily. 

I will answer you frankly. Your lordship, at the 
first of my acquaintance with you, invited me to 
Naples. I promised to pay my respects to you there. 
If you think of being there in a week, 1 will attend 

f mu at your own palace in that city; and there, my 
ord, I hope, no cause to the contrary having arisen 
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from me, to be received by you with the same kind¬ 
ness and favour that you shewed vvlien you gave me 
the invitation. I tliink to Iccive Bologna to-morrow. 

O brother, said the bishop, are you not notjf over¬ 
come ? 

And are you in earnest ? said the general. 

I am, mj- lord. I have many valuable friends, at 
different courts and cities in Italy, to take leave of. 
1 never intend to see it again. I would look upon 
your lordship as one of those friends : but you seem 
still displeased with me. You accepted not my of¬ 
fered band before : once more I tender it. A man 
of spirit cannot be offended at a man of spirit,-without 
lessening himself. I cull upon your dignity, my lord. 

He held out bis lumd, just as I was withdrawing 
mine, I liave pride, you know. Dr. Bartlett; _and f 
was conscious of a superiority in this instance: I took 
his hand, however, at his offer; 3 'et pitied him, that 
his motion was made at all, as it wanted that grace 
which generally accompanies all he does and says. 

Tt# bishoj) embraced me.—Your moderation, 
thus exerted, said he, must ever make you triumph. 
O Grandison ! you are a prince of the Almighty’s 
creation. 

The noble Jeronymo dried his eyes, and held out* 
his arms to embrace mo. 

The general said, I shall certainly be at Naples 
in a week. I am too much affected by the woes of 
my family, to behave as perhaps I ought on this oc¬ 
casion. Indeed, Grandison, it is difficult for suffer¬ 
ers to act with spirit and teni|)cr at the same time. 

It is, my lord: I have found it so. My hopes 
raised, as once they were, now sunk, and absolute 
despair liaving taken place ol’them—Would to God 
I had never returned to Italy!—But 1 reproach not 
any-body. 

Yet, said Jeronymo, you have some reason—To 
be sent for as you were— 
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He was going on—Pray, brother, said the. gene¬ 
ral—-And turning to me, I may expect you, Sir, at 
Naples ? 

You may, my lord. But one favour I have to beg 
of you mean time. It is. That you will not treat 
harshly your dear Clementina. Would to Heaven 
I might have had the honour to say, my Clementina! 
And permit me to make one other request on my 
own account: and that is, That you will tell her, 
that I took my leave of your whole family by their 
kind permission; and that, at ray departure, 1 wished 
her, from my soul, all the happiness that the best and 
tendercst of her friends can wish her ! I make this 
request to you, my lord, rather than to Signor Jero- 
nymo, because the tenderness which he has for me 
might induce him to mention me to her in a n\finner 
which might, at this time, affect her too sensibly for 
her peace. 

Be pleased, my dear Signor Jeronymo, to make 
my devotion known to the marchioness. Would to 
Heaven—But adieu, and once more adieu, mj|lJcro- 
nymo. I shall hear from you when I get to Naples, 
it not before.—God restore your sister, and heal you ! 

I bowed to the marquis, to the ladies, to the ge- 
"neral, to the bishop, particularly; to the rest in ge¬ 
neral ; and was obliged, in order to conceal my 
emotion, to hurry out at the door. The servants 
had planted themselves in a row; not for selfish 
motives, as in England : they bowed to the ground, 
and blessed me, as I went through them. I had ready 
a purse of ducats. One hand and another declincil 
it; I dropt it in their sight. God be with you, my 
honest friends! said I; and departed—O, Dr. Bart¬ 
lett, with a heart how much distressed ! 

And now, my good Miss Byron, have I not rea¬ 
son, from jthe deep concern which you take in the 
woes of Lady Clementina, to regret the task you 
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have put me upon ? And do you, my good Lord and 
Lady L, and Miss Grandison,^ now wonder that yqur 
brother has not been forward to give you the parti¬ 
culars of this melancholy tale ? Yet you all say, I 
must proceed. 

See, Lucy, the greatness of this man’s behaviour! 
What a presumption was it in your Harriet, ever te 
aspire to call such a one hers! 


LETTER XXX. 

MISS BYRON TO MISS SELBY. 

This Lady Olivia, Lucy, what can she pretend to— 
But I will not puzzle myself about her. Yet she 
pretend to give disturbance to such a man 1 You will 
find her mentioned.in Dr. Bartlett’s next letter; or 
she wo^d not have been named by me. 

DR. Bartlett’s eleventh letter. 

Mr. Grandison, on his return to his lodgings, found 
there, in disguise. Lady Olivia. He wanted not any 
new disturbance. But I will not mix the stories. 

The next morning he received a letter from Sig¬ 
nor Jeronymo. The following is a translation of it: 

MY DEAREST GRANDISON, 

How do you?—Ever-amiable friend! What tri¬ 
umphs did your behaviour of last night obtain for 
you! Not a soul here but admires you! 

Even Laurana declared. That were you a Catholic, 
it would be a merit to love you. Yet she reluctantly 
praised you, and once said. What, but splendid sins, 
of a heretic f 

VOL. XI. I I 
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Our two cousins, with the good-nature of ycratfr^ 
lamented that you could not be ours in the way you 
wish. My father wept like a child, when you were 
gone ; and seemed to enjoy the praises given you by 
every one. The count said, he never saw a nobler 
behaviour in man. Your free, your manly, your 
polite air and address, and your calmness and intre¬ 
pidity, were applauded by every one. 

What joy did this give to your Jeronymo! I 
thought I wanted neithercrutches,help8,norwheeled 
chair; and several times forgot that I aded any-thing. 

I begin to love Father Marescotti.* He was with 
the foremost in praising you. 

The general owned, that he once was resolved to 
quarrel with you. But will he, do you think, Jero¬ 
nymo, said he, make me a visit at Naples ?— 

.. You may depend upon it, he will, answered I.-— 

I will be there to receive him, replied he. 

They admired you particularly for your address to 
my sister, by the general, rather than by me; and 
Lady Sforza said. It was a thousand pities that you 
and Clementina could not be one. They applauded, 
all of them, what they had not, any of them, the 
power to imitate, that largeness of heart which makes 
you think so well, and speak so tenderly, of those oF 
communions different from your own. So much 
steadiness in your own religion, yet so much pru¬ 
dence, in a man so young, they said was astonishingl 
No wonder that your character ran so high, in every 
court you had visited. 

My mother came in soon after you had left us. 
She was equally surprised and grieved to find you 
gone. She thought she was sure of your staying 
supper; and, not satisfied with the slight leaveshe 
had taken, she had been strengthening her mind to 
pass an hour in your company, in order to take a 
more solemn one. 
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My father asked her after her daughter. 

Poor soul! said she, she has heard that (he che* 
lyalier was to be here, to take leave of us.. 

By whom i By-whom ? said my father. 

I cannot tell: but the poor creature is half-raving 
to be admitted among us. She has dressed herself 
in one of her best suits; and 1 found her sitting in a 
kind of form, expecting to be called down. Indeed, 
Lady Sforza, the method we are in, does not do. 

• So the chevalier aaid, replied that lady. Well, let 
us change it, with all my heart. It is no pleasure to 
treat the de^giri harshly—O sister! this is a most 
extraordinary man 1 

That moment in bolted Camilla—Lady Clementina 
is just at the door. I could ncrt prevail upon her— 

We all looked upon one another. 

Three soft taps at the door, and a hem, let us 
know she was there. 

Let her come in, dear girl, let her come in, said 
the count: the chevalier is not here. 

Laurana arose, and ran to the door, and led her in. 

Dear creature, how wild she looked I—Tears 
down my cheeks : I had not seen her for two days 
before. O how earnestly did she look round her! 
withdrawing her hand from her cousin, who would 
have led her to a chair, and standing quite still. 

Come and sit by me, my sweet love, said her 
weeping mother.—She stept towards her. 

Sit down, my dear girl. 

No : you beat me, remember. 

Who beat you, my dear?—Sure nobody would 
beat my child!—Who beat you, Clementina ? 

I don’t know—Still looking round her, as wanting 
Somebody. 

Again her mother courted her to sit down. 

No, madam, you don’t love me. 

Indeed, my dear, I do. 
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So 3 ’ou say. 

Her father held out his open arms to her. Tears 
ran down his cheeks. He could not speak.—Ah, my 
father! said she, stepping towards him. 

He caught her in his arms—Don’t, don’t. Sir, 
faintly struggling, with averted face—You love me 
not—You refused to see your child, when she want¬ 
ed to claim your protection!—was used cruelly. 

By whom, my dear ^ by whom ? 

By every-body. I complained to one, and td 
another; but all were in a tone: and so I thought I 
would be contented. My mamma, too !—But it is no 
matter. I saw it was to be so; and I did not care. 

By my soul, said I, this is not the way with her 
Lady Siorza. The chevalier is in the right. You 
see how sensible she is of harsh treatment. 

Well, well, said the general, let us change our 
measures. 

Still the dear girl looked out earnestly, as for 
Somebody. 

She loosed herself from the arms of her sorrowing 
father. 

Let us, in silence, said the count, observe her 
motions. 

She went to him on tip-toe, and looking in his 
face over his shoulder, as he sat with his back to¬ 
wards her, passed him ; then to the general; then to 
Signor Sebastiano; and to every one round, till she 
came to n.ej looking at each over his shoulder in the 
same manner: then folding her fingers, her hands 
open, and her arms hanging down to their full ex¬ 
tent, she held up her face meditating, with such a 
significant woe, that I thought my heart would have 
burst.—Not a soul in the company had a dry eye. 

Lady Sforza arose, took her two hands, the finger* 
still clasped; and would have spoken to her, but 
d^d not; and hastily retired to her seat. 
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TTeart, at last, began to trickle down her cheeks, 
«s she stood fixedly looking up. She started, looked 
dl)out her, and, hastening to her mother, threw her 
arms about her neck; mtd, hiding her face in her 
bosom, broke out into a flood of tears, mingled with 
sobs that penetrated every heart. 

The fiist words she said, were. Love me, my 
mamma! Love your child! your poor child! your 
Clementina! Then raising her head, and again lay¬ 
ing it in her mother’s bosom-^If ever you loved me, 
love me now, ray mamma!—I have need of your 
love! 

My father was forced to withdraw. He was led 
out by his two sons. 

Your poor Jeronymo was unable to help himself. 
He wanted as much comfort as his father. What 
Were the wounds of his body, at that time, to those 
of his mind ? 

My two brothers returned. This dear girl, said 
the bishop, will break all our hearts. 

Her tears had seemed to relieve her. She held 
up her head. My mother’s bosom seemed wet with 
her child’s tears and her own. Still she looked 
round her. 

Suppose, said I, somebody w'ere to name the man 
«he seems to look for ? It may divert this wild¬ 
ness. 

Did she come down, said Laurana to Camilla, 
with the expectation of seeing him I 

She did. 

Let me, said the bishop, speak to her. He arose, 
and, taking her hand, walked with her about the 
room. Youjook pretty, my dear Clementina! Your 
ornaments are charmingly fimcied. What made you 
dress yourself so prettily ? 

She looked earnestly at him, in silence. He re- 
1 1 3 
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peated his question—I speak, said she, all my heart; 

and then I suffer for it. Every-body is against me. 

You shall not suffer for it: every-body is for you. 

I confessed to Mrs. Beaumont; I confessed to 
you, brother: but what did I get by it i —Let go my 
hand. I don’t love you, I believe. 

I am sorry for it. I love you, Clementina, as I 
love my own soul! 

Yet you never chide your own soul! 

He turned his face from her to us. She must not 
be treated harshly, said he. He sootlied her in a 
truly brotherly manner. 

Tell me, added he to his soothings. Did you ex¬ 
pect any-body here, that you find not ? 

Did I i Y es, I did.—Camilla, come hither.—^Let 
go my hand, brother. 

He did. She took Camilla under the arm—Don’t 
you know, Camilla, said she, what you heard said of 
Somebody’s threatening Somebody?—Don’t let any¬ 
body hear us; drawing her to one end of the room. 
—I want to take a walk with you into the garden, 
Camilla. 

It is a dark night, madam. 

No matter. If you are afraid, I will go by myself. 

Seem to humour her in talk, Camilla, said the 
count; but don’t go out of the room with her. 

Be pleased to tell me, madam, what we are to 
walk in the garden for ? 

Why, Camilla, I had a horrid dream last night; 
and I cannot be easy till I go into the garden. 

What, madam, was your dream ? 

In the orange-grove, I thought I stumbled over 
the body of a dead man! 

And who was it, madam? 

Don’t you know who was threatened ? And was 
not Somebody here to-night ? And was not Some¬ 
body to sup here ? And is he here ? 
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The general then went to her. My dearest Cle¬ 
mentina; my beloved sister; set your heart at rest. 
Somebody is safe: shall be safe. 

She took first one of his hands, then the other; 
and, looking in the palms of them. They are not 
bloody, said she.—What have you done with him, 
then ? WTiere is he ? 

Where is who?— 

You know whom I ask after; but you want some- 
•thing against me. 

Then stepping quick up to me: My Jeronymol— 
Did I see you before? and stroked my cheek.—Now 
tell me, Jeronymo—Don’t come near me, Camilla. 
Pray, Sir, to the general, do you sit down. She 
leaned her arm upon my shoulder: I don’t hurt you, 
Jeronymo: Do 1 ? 

No, my dearest Clementina. 

That’s my best brother,—Cruel assassins!—But 
the brave man came just in time to save you.—But 
do you know what is become of him? 

He is safe, my dear. He could not stay. 

Did any-body affront him? 

No, my love. 

Are you sure nobody did ?— Very sure ? Father 
Marescotti, said she, turning to him (who wept from 
the time she entered) you don’t love him: but you 
are a good man, and will tell me truth. Where is 
he ? Did nobody affront him ? 

No, madam. 

Because, said she, he never did any-thing but good 
to any one. 

Father Marescotti, said I, admires him as much 
as any-body. 

Admire him! Father Marescotti admire him !— 
But he does not love him. And I never heard him 
say one word against Father Marescotti in my life- 
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<—Well, but, Jeronymo, What made him go away> 
then? Was he not to stay to supper ? 

He was desired to stay; but would not. 

Jeronymo, let me whisper you—Did he tell you 
that I wrote him a letter ? 

I guessed you did, whispered I. 

You are a strange guesser: but you can’t guess 
how I sent it to him—But hush, Jeronymo—Well, 
but, Jeronymo, Did he say nothing of me, when he 
went away ? • 

He left his compliments for you with the general. 

With the general! The general won’t tell me ! 

Yes, he will.—Brother, pray tell my sister what 
the chevalier said to you, at parting. 

He repeated, exacti}', what you had desired him 
to say to her. 

Why would they not let me see him ? said she. 
Am I never to see him more ? 

I hope you will, replied the bishop. 

If, resumed she, we could have done any-thing 
that might have looked like a return to his goodness 
to us (and to you, my .leronymo, in particular) I 
believe I should have been easy.— And so you say 
he is gone ?—And gone for ever! lifting up her 
hand from her wrist, as it lay over my shoulder: 
Poor chevalier!—But hush, hush, pray hush, Jero* 
hymo. 

She went from me to her aunt, and cousin Lau- 
rana. Love me again, madam, said she, to the for¬ 
mer. You loved me once. 

I never loved you better than now, my dear. 

Did you, Laurana, see the Chevalier Grandison ? 

I did. 

And did he go away safe, and unhurt ? 

Indeed he did. 

A man who had preserved the life of our dear Je» 
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ron)'mo, said shfc, to have been hurt by us, would 
have been dreadful, you know. I wanted to say a 
few words to Iiim. 1 was astonished to find him not 
here; and then m^y dream came into my head. It 
was a sad dream, indeed!—But, cousin, be good to 
me: pray do. You did not use to be cruel. You 
used to say, you loved me. I am in calamity, my 
dear. 1 know I am miserable: at times I know I 
am; and then I am grieved at my heart, and think 
'how happy every one is, but me: but then, again, I 
ail nothing, and am well. But do, love me, Lau- 
rana: I am in calamity, my dear. I would love you, 
if you were in calamity: indeed I would.—Ah, Lau- 
rana! What is become of all your fine promises? 
But then every-body loved me, and 1 was happy!— 
Yet you tell me. It is all for my good. Naughty 
Laurana, to wound my heart by your crossness, and 
then say. It is for my good!—'Uo you think I should 
have served you so ? 

Laurana blushed, and wept. Her aunt promised 
her, tliat every-body would love her, and comfort 
her, and not be angry with her, if she would make 
her heart easy. 

I am very particular, my dear Grandison. I know 
you love I should be so. From this minuteness you 
will judge of the workings of her mind. They are 
resolved to take your advice (it was very season¬ 
able) and treat her with indulgence. The count is 
earnest to have it so. 

* * 

(Camilla has just left me. She says, that her 
young lady had a tolerable night. She thinks it 
owing, in a great measure, to her being indulged in 
asking the servants, who saw you depart, how you 
looked ; and being satisfied that you went away un¬ 
hurt, and un-aft'ronted. 

Adieu, my dearest, my best friend. Let me hear 
from you, as often as you can. 
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I just now understand from Camilla, that the dear 
girl has made an earnest request to my father, mo¬ 
ther, and aunt; and been refused. She came hack 
from them deeply afflicted, and, as Camilla fears, is 
going into one of her gloomy fits again. 1 hope to 
write again, if you depart not from Bologna before 
to-morrow: but I must, for my own sake, write 
shorter letters. Yet how can i ? Since, however 
melancholy the subject, when I am writing to you, I' 
am conversing with you. My dear Grandison, once 
more, adieu. 

O Lucy, my dear! Whence come all the tears 
this melancholy story has cost me.^ I cannot dwell 
upon the scenes!—Begone, all those wishes that 
would interfere with the interest of that sweet dis¬ 
tressed saint at Bologna! 

How impolitic, Lucy, was it in them, not to gra¬ 
tify her impatience to see him! She would, most 
probably, have been quieted in lier mind, if she had 
been obliged by one other interview. 

What a delicacy, my dear, what a generosity, is 
there in her love! 

Sir Charles, in Lord L.’s study, said to me, that 
his compassion was engaged, but his honour was 
free: and so it seems to be: but a generosity, in 
return for her generosity, must bind such a mind as 

his. 
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LETTER XXXI. 

MISS BYRON TO MISS SELBY. 

In tlie doctor’s next letter, inclosed,"*you will find 
mention made of Sir Charles’s literary journal: I 
fancy, my dear, it must be a charming thing. I wish 
we could have before us every line he wrote while 
he was in Italy. Once the presumptuous Harriet 
had hopes, that she might liave been entitled—Rut 
no more of these hopes—It can’t be helped, Lucy. 

DR. Bartlett’s twelfth letter. 

Mr. Grandison proceeds thus: 

The next morning 1 employed myself in visiting 
and taking leave of several worthy members of the 
university, with whom I had passed many very 
agreeable and improving liotirs, during my residence 
in this noble city, in my literary journal you have 
an account of those worthy persons, and of some of 
our conversations. 1 paid my duty to the cardinal 
legate, and the gonfaloniere, and to three of his 
counsellors, by whom, you know, I had been like¬ 
wise greatly honoured. My mind was not free 
enough to enjoy their conversation : such a weight 
upon my heart, how could it ? But the debt of gra¬ 
titude and civility was not to be left unpaid. 

On my return to my lodgings, which was not till 
the evening, I found, the general hud been there to 
enquire after me. 

I sent one of my servants to the palace of Porretta, 
with my eompliments to the general, to the bishop, 
and Jeronymo ; and with particular enquiries after 
tile health of the ladies, and the marquis; but had 
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only a general answer. That tliey were much as I 
left them. 

The two young lords, Sebastiano and Juliano, 
made me a visit of ceremony. 'J'hey talked of visit¬ 
ing England in a year or two. I assured them of niy 
best services, and urged them to go thither. I asked 
them after the healths of the marquis, the mar¬ 
chioness, and their beloved cousin Clementina. 
Signor Sebastiano shook his head : Very, very indif¬ 
ferent, were his words. We parted with great cis 
yilities. 

I will now turn my thoughts to Florence, and to 
the aftairs there that have lain upon me, from the 
death of my good friend Mr. Jervois, and from my 
wardship. I told you in their course, the steps I 
took in those atfairs; and how happy 1 hud been in 
some parts of management. 'I’here I hope soon to 
see you, my dear Dr. Bartlett, from the Levant, to 
whose care I can so safely consign my precious trust, 
while I go to Paris, and attend the wished.for call of 
my father to my native country, from which I have 
been for so many years an exile. 

There also I hope to have some opportunities of 
conversing with my good Mrs. Beaumont; resolving 
to make another ellbrt to get so valuable a person to 
restore herself to her beloved England. 

Thus, my dear Dr. Bartlett, do I endeavour to 
console myself, m order to lighten that load of grief 
which I labour under on the distresses of the d('ar 
Clementina. If 1 can leave her happy, 1 shall be 
goom.T so, than I could have been in the .same cir¬ 
cumstances, had I, from the first of my acquaintance 
with the family (to the breach of all the laws of hos¬ 
pitality ) indulged a pas.sion for her. 

Yet is the unhapj)y Olivia a damp upon my en¬ 
deavours after consolation. When she made her 
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unseasonable visit to me at Bologna, she refused to 
return to Florence without me, till I assured her, 
that as my att'airs would soon call me thither, I would 
visit her at her own palace, as often as those affairs 
would permit. Her pretence for coming to Bolog¬ 
na was, to induce me to place Emily with her, till J 
had settled every-thing for my carrying the child to 
England ; but I was obliged to be peremptory in my 
denial, though she had wrought so with Emily, as to 
induce her to be an earnest petitioner to me, to 
permit her to live with Lady Olivia, whose equi¬ 
pages, and the glare in which she lives, had dazzled 
the eyes of the youi\g lady. 

* * 

I was impatient to hear again from Jeronymo; 
and just as 1 was setting out for Florence, in despair 
of that favour, it being the second day after my fare¬ 
well visit, I had the i'ollowing letter from him: 

I have not been well, my dear Grandison. I am 
afraid the w'ound in my shoulder must be laid open 
again. God give me patience! But my life is a bur¬ 
den to me. 

We are driving here at a strange rate. They pro¬ 
mised to keep measures with the dear creature; but 
she has heard that you are leaving Bologna, and 
raves to see you. 

Poor soul I She endeavoured to prevail upon her 
father, mother, aunt, to permit her to see you, but 
for Jive minutes: that was the petition wliich was 
denied her, as I mentioned in my last. 

Camilla was afraid she would go into a gloomy 
fit upon it, as I told you—She did; but it lasted not 
long : for she made an effort, soon after, to go out of 
the house by way of the garden. The gardener re¬ 
fused his key, and brought Camilla to her, whom 

K K 
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she had, by an innocent piece of art, but just before, 
sent to bring her something from her toilette. 

The general went with Camilla to her. They found 
her just setting a ladder against the wall. She heard 
them, and screamed, and, leaving the ladder, ran, 
to avoid them, till she came in sight of the great 
cascade; into which, had she not by a cross alley 
been intercepted by tlie general, it is feared she 
would have thrown herself. 

This has terrified us all: she begs but for one in^, 
terview; one parting interview; and she promises to 
make herself easy: but it is not thought adviseable. 
Yet Father Marescotti himself thought it best to in¬ 
dulge her. Had my mother been earnest, I believe 
it had been granted: but she is so much'concerned 
at the blame she met with on permitting the last 
interview, that she will not contend, though she has 
let them know, that she did not oppose the request. 

Tlie unhappy girl ran into my chamber this morn¬ 
ing—Jeronymo! He will be gone, said she; 1 know 
he will. All I want is, but to see him! To wish him 
happy! And to know. If he will remember me when 
he is gone, as I shall him!—Have you no interest, 
Jeronymo i Cannot I once see him! Not once ? 

The bishop, before I could answer, came in quest 
of her, followed by Laurana, from whom she had 
forcibly disengaged herself, to come to me. 

Let me have but one parting interview, my lord, 
said she, looking to him, and clinging about my neck. 
He will be gone: gone for ever. Is there so much 
in being allowed to say, Farewell, and be happy, 
Grandison! and excuse all the trouble 1 have given 
you?—What has my brother’s preserver done, what 
have I done, that 1 must not see him, nor he me, for 
one quarter of an hour onh'? 

Indeed, my lord, said I, she should be complied 
Yritli. Indeed she should. 
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My father thinks otherwise, said the bishop; the 
count thinks otherwise: / think otherwise. Were 
the chevalier a common man, she might. But she 
dwells upon what passed in the last interview, and 
his behaviour to her. That, it is plain, did her harm. 

The ne>.i, may drive the thoughts of that out of 
her head, returned 1. 

Dear Jeronymo, replied he, a little peevishly, you 
will always think dift’erenlly from every-body else! 
•Mrs. Beaumont comes to-morrow. 

What do I care for Mrs. Beaumont? said she.—I 
don’t love her: she tells every-thing I say. 

Come, my dear love, said Laurana, you afflict 
your brother Jeronymo. Let us go up to your own 
chamber. 

1 afflict every-body, and every-body afflicts me; 
and you are all cruel. Why, he will be gone, I tell 
you! That makes me so impatient: and I have 
something to say to him. My father won’t see me: 
my mother renounces me. 1 have been looking for 
her, and she hides herself from me!—And 1 am a 
prisoner, and w^atched, and used ill! 

Here comes my mother! said Laurana. You now 
must go up to your chamber, cousin Clementina. 

So she docs, said she: now I must go, indeed!— 
Ah, Jeronymo! Now there is no saying nay!—But 
it is hard ! Fery hard!—And she burst into tears. I 
won’t speak though, said she, to my aunt. Remem¬ 
ber, I will be silent, madam !—Then whispering me. 
My aunt, brother, is not the aunt she used to be to 
me!—But hush, I don’t complain, you know! 

By this 1 saw that Lady Sforza was severe with 
her. 

She addressed herself to her aunt: You are not my 
mamma, are you, madam ? 

No, child. 

No, child, indeed! I know that too well. But my 
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brother Giacomo is as cruel to me as any-body. But 
hush, Jeronymo!—Don’t you betray me!—Now my 
aunt is come, I must go!—I wish 1 could run away 
from you all! 

She was yesterday detected writing a letter to you. 
My mother was shewn what she had written, and 
wept over it. My aunt took it out of my sister’s 
bosom, where she had thrust it, on her coming in. 
This she resented highljj;, 

When she was led into her own chamber, she re^ 
fused to speak; but in great hurry went to her closet, 
and, taking down her Bible, turned over one leaf and 
another very quick. Lady Bforza had a book in her 
hand, and sat over-against the closet-dooii/to observe 
her motions. She came to a place— Frcttj/! said she. 

The bishop had formerly given her a smattering of 
Latin—She took pen and ink, and wrote. You’ll 
see, chevalier, the very great purity of her thoughts, 
by what she omitted, and what she chose, from the 
Canticles. Velut unguentum diffunditur nomcn tmm, &c. 

[In the English translation, thus; Thy name is as 
ointment poured forth ; therefore do the virgins love 
thee. Draw me; we will run after thee: the upright 
love thee. 

Look not upon me because I am black, because the 
sun hath looked upon me. My mother's children were 
angry with me: they made me the keeper of the vine¬ 
yards, but mine own vineyard have 1 not kept. 

Tell me, 0 thou •whom my soul loveth -where thou 
feedest, where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon : for 
why should I be as one that turneth aside by the flocks 
of thy companions ?J 

She laid down her pen, and was thoughtful; her 
elbow resting on the escritoire she wrote upon, her 
hand supporting her head. 

May 1 look over you, my dear? said her aunt, 
•tepping to her; and, taking up the paper, read it. 
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and took it out of the closet with lier, unopposed; 
her gentle bosom only heaving with sighs. 

I will write no more, so minutely, on this aflFect- 
ing subject, my Grandison. ' 

They are all of opinion that she will be easy, 
when she knows that you have actually left Bolog¬ 
na; and they strengthen their opinion by these words 
of hers, above-recited: ‘ Why he will be gone, I 
tell you; and this niake%. me so impatient.’—At 
•least, they are resolved to try the experiment. And 
BO, my dear Grandison, you must be permitted to 
leave us! ■ 

God be your director and comforter, as well a* 
ours! prays 

Your ever-affectionate 

JERONYMO. 

Mr. Grandison, having no hopes of being allowed 
to see the unhappy lady, set out with an afflicted 
heart for Florence. He gave orders there, and at 
Leghorn, that the clerks and agents of his late 
friend Mr. Jervois should prepare every-thing for 
his inspection against his return from Naples; and 
then he set out for that city to attend the general. 

He had other friends to whom he had endeared 
himself at Sienna, Ancona, and particularly at Rome, 
as he had also some at Naples; of whom he intended 
to take leave, before he set out for Paris: and there¬ 
fore went to attend the general with the greater 
pleasure. 

Within the appointed time he arrived at Naples. 

The general received me, said Mr. Grandison, 
with greater tokens of politeness than affection. 
You are the happiest man in the world, chevalier, 
said he, after the first compliments, in escaping 
dangers by braving them. I do assure you, that I 
had great difficulties to deny myself the favour of 
K K 3 
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paying you a visit in my own way at Bologna. I had 
indeed resolved to do it, till you proposed this visit 
to me here. 

1 should have been very sorry, replied I, to have 
seen a brother of Lady Clementina in any way that 
should not have made me consider him as her bro- 
tlicr. But, before 1 say another word, let me ask 
after her health. How does the most excellent of 
women? 

You have not heard, then ? 

I have not, my lord: but it is not for want of 
solicitude. I have sent three several messengers ; 
but can hear nothing to my satisfaction. 

Nor can you hear an}-thing from me that will give 
you any. 

I am grieved at my soul, that I cannot. How, my 
lord, do the marquis and marchioness ? 

. Don’t ask. They are extremely unhappy, 

I hear that my dear friend. Signor Jeronymo, ha* 
undergone— 

A dreadful operation, interrupted the general.— 
He has. Poor Jeronymo! He could not write to you. 
God preserve my l)rother ! But, chevalier, you did 
not save half a life, though we thank you for that, 
when you restored him to our arms. 

I had no reason to boast, niy lord, of the accident. 
I never made a merit of it. It was a mere accident, 
and cost me nothing. The service was greatly over¬ 
rated. 

Would to God, chevalier, it liad been rendered 
by any other man in tlie world I 

As it has proved, 1 am sure, my lord, I have rea¬ 
son to join in tlie wish. 

He sliewed me his pictures, statues, and cabinet 
of curiosities, while dinner was preparing; but rather 
for tlie ostentation of his magnittcence and taste, 
than to do me pleasure. I even observed an increas- 
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ing coldness in hisbehaviour; and his eye was too often 
cast upon me with a fierceness that sliewed resent¬ 
ment; and not with the Iiospitable frankness that be¬ 
came him to a visiter and guest who had undertaken 
a journey of above two hundred miles, principally to 
attend him, and to shew him the confidence he had in 
X his honour. This, as it was more to his discredit 
than mine, I pitied him for. But wliat most of all 
disturbed me, was, that I cpuld not obtain from him 
{my particular intelligence relating to the health of 
one j)erson, whose distresses lay heavy upon my 
heart. 

There were se^'eral persons of distinction at din¬ 
ner ; the discourse could therefore be only general. 
He paid me great respect at his table; but it was a 
solemn one. 1 was the more uneasy at it, as 1 ap¬ 
prehended, that the situation of the Bologna family 
wds more unhappy than when I left that city. 

He retired with me into his garden. You stay with 
me at least the week out, chevalier ? 

No, my lord: I have aftairs of a deceased friend 
at Florence and at Leghorn to settle. To-morrow, 
as early as I can, 1 shall set out for Rome, in my 
nay to Tuscany. 

i am surprised, chevalier. You take something 
amiss in my behaviour. 

I cannot say that your lordship’s countenance (I 
am a very free speaker) has that benignity in it, that 
complacency, which I have had the pleasure to see 
in it. 

By G. chevalier, I could have loved you better 
than any man in the world, next to the men of my 
own family; but I own 1 see you not here with so 
much love as admiration. 

The word admiration, my lord, may require ex¬ 
planation. You niay admire at my confidence: but 
I thank you for the manly freedom of your acknow¬ 
ledgment in general. 
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By admiration 1 mean all that may do you honour. 
Your bravery in coming hither, particularly; and 
your greatness of mind on your taking leave of us 
all. But did you not then mean to insult me ? 

1 meant to observe to you then, as I now do in 
your own palace, that you had not treated me as my 
heart told me 1 deserved to be treated: but when I 
thought your warmth was rising to the uneasiness of 
your assembled friends, instead of answ'cring your 
question about my stay at Bologna, as you seemedT 
to mean it, I invited myself to an attendance upon 
you here, at Naples, in such a manner as surely 
could not be construed an insult. 

I own, Grandison, you disconcerted me. I had 
intended to save you that journey. 

Was that your lordship’s meaning, when, in my 
absence, you called at my lodgings, the day after the 
farewell-visit ? 

Not absolutely: I was uneasy w'ith m 3 'self. I in¬ 
tended to talk with you. What that talk might have 
produced, I know not: but had I invited j ou out, if 
1 had found you at home, would you have answered 
my demands ? 

According as you had put them. 

Will you answer me now if I attend you as far 
as Rome, on your return to Florence t 

If they are demands fit to be answered. 

Do you expect I will make any that are not fit to 
be answered ? 

My lord, 1 will explain myself. You had con¬ 
ceived causeless prejudices against me : you seemed 
inclined to impute to me a misfortune that was not, 
could not be, greater to you than it was to me. I 
knew my own innocence: 1 knew that I was rather 
an injured man, in having hopes given me, in which 
I was disappointed, not by my own fault: whom 
shall an innocent and an injured man fear i —Had I 
feared, my fear might have been my destruction 
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For was I not in the midst of your friends ? A fo¬ 
reigner ? If I would have avoided you, could I, liad 
you been determined to seek me ?—I would choose 
to meet even an enemy as a man of honour, rather 
tlian to avoid him as a malefactor. In my country, 
the law sup{)./ses flight a confession of guilt: had 
you made demands upon me that I had not chosen 
to answer, I would have ex|)ostulated with you. I 
could perliaps have done so as calmly as I now speak. 
4f you would not have been expostulated with, I 
would have stood upon my del'ence: but for the 
world I wmdd not have hurt a brother of Clemen¬ 
tina and Jeronymo, a son of the Marquis and Mar¬ 
chioness of Porretta, could i have avoided it. Had 
your passion given me any advantage over you, and 
I had obtained your sword (a pistol, had the choice 
been lei't to me, I had refused for both our sakes), 

I would have presented both swords to you, and 
bared my breast: it was before penetrated by the 
distresses of the dear Clementina, and of all your 
family—I'erhaps I should only have said, ‘ If your 
lordship thinks I have injured you, take your re¬ 
venge.’ 

And now, that I am at Naples, let me say, that 
if you are determined, contrary to all my hopes, to 
accompany me to Homo, or elsewhere, on my re¬ 
turn, with an unfriendly purpose ; such, and no 
other, shall be my behaviour to you if the power 
be given me to shew it. I will rely on my own in¬ 
nocence, and hope by generosity to overcome a 
geiurous man. Let the guilty secure themselves by 
violence and murder. 

Superlative pride; angrily said he, and stood still, 
measuring me with his eye; And could you hope for 
such an advantage ? 

While I, my lord, was calm, and determined 
only upon self-defence; while you were passionate 
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and perhaps rash, as aggressors generally are; I did 
not doubt it; but could I have avoided drawing, and 
preserved your good opinion, I would not have 
drawn. Your lordship cannot but know my princi¬ 
ples. 

Grandison, I do know them; and also the general 
report in your favour for skill and courage. Do you 
think I would have heard with patience of the once 
proposed alliance, had not your character—And then 
he was pleased to say many things in my favour, 
from the report of persons who had weight with him; 
some of whom he named. 

But still, Grandison, said he, this poor girl!—She 
could not have been so deeply affected, had not some 
lover-like arts— 

Let me, my lord, interrupt you—I cannot bear 
an imputation of this kind. Bad such arts been 
used, the lady could not have been so much affect¬ 
ed. Cannot you think of your noble sister, as a 
daughter of the two houses from which you sprang? 
Cannot you see her, as by Mrs. Beaumont’s means 
we now so lately have been able to see her, strug¬ 
gling nobly with her own heart [Why am I put 
upon this tender subject?] because of her duty and 
her religion; and resolved to die rather than en¬ 
courage a wish that was not warranted by both ?— 
I cannot, my lord, urge this subject; but there never 
was a passion so nobly contended with. There 
never was a man more disinterested, and so circum¬ 
stanced. Kemcmber only, my voluntary departure 
from Bologna, against persuasion; and the great 
behaviour of your sister on that occasion, great, as 
it came out to be, when Mrs. Beaumont brought 
ber to acknowledge what would have been my glory 
io have known, could it have been encouraged; but 
is now made my heaviest concern. 

Indeed, Grandison, she ever was a noble girl! 
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We are too apt perhaps to govern ourselves by 
events without looking into causes : but the access 
you had to her; such a man! and who became known 
to us from circumstances so much in his favour, 
botli as a man of principle and bravery— 

This, my lord, interrupted I, is still judging from 
events. Yea have seen Mrs. Beaumont’s letter. 
Surely you cannot have a nobler monument of mag¬ 
nanimity in woman! And to that I refer, for a proof 
of my own integrity. 

I /iaie that letter: Jeronymo gave it me, at my 
taking leaving of him; and with these words: ‘ Gran- 
diso)» will certainly visit you at Naples. I am afraid 
ol‘ your warmth. His spirit is well known. All 
my dependence is upon his principles. He will not 
draw but in his own defence. Cherish the noble 
r isitcr. Surely, brother, I may depend upon your 
hospitable temper. Read over again this letter, 
before you see him.’—I have not yet read it, pro¬ 
ceeded the general; but I will, and that, if you will 
allow me, now. 

He took it out of his pocket, walked from me, 
and read it; and then came to me, and took my 
hand—I am half-ashamed of myself, my dear Gran- 
dison: I own I wanted magnanimity. All the dis¬ 
tresses of our family, on this unhappy girl’s account, 
were before my eyes, and 1 received you, I behaved 
to you, as the author of them. I was contriving to 
be dissatisfied with you: forgive me, and command 
my l)est services. I will let our Jeronymo know how 
greatly you subdued me before 1 had recourse to the 
leller; but that I have since read that part of it 
which accounts for my sister’s passion, and wish I 
had read it with equal attention before. I acquityou: 
I am yjroud of my sister. Yet ! observe from this 
very letter, that Jeronymo’s gratitude has contri¬ 
buted to the evil we deplore. But—Let us not say 
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one word more of the unhappy girl: it is painful to 
me to talk of her. 

Not ask a question, my lord ?— 

Don’t, Grandison, don’t!—Jeronymo and Cle¬ 
mentina are my soul’s woe—But fliey are not worse 
than might be apprehended. You go to court with 
me to-morrow: 1 will present you to the king. 

I have had that honour formerJy. I must depart 
to-morrow morning early. I have already taken 
leave of several of my friends here: I have some to 
make my compliments to at Rome, which I reserved 
for my return. 

You stay with me to-night ! 

I intend it, my lord. 

Well, we will return to company. I must make 
my excuses to my friends. Your departure to-mor¬ 
row must be one. They all admire you. They are 
acquainted with your character. They will join 
with me to engage you, if possible, to stay longer. 

We returned to the company. 


LETTER XXXII. 

MISS BYRON TO MISS SELBY. 

Receive now, my dear, the doctor’s thirteenth 
letter, and the last he intends to favour us with, till 
he entertains us with the histories of Mrs. Beaumont, 
and Lady Olivia. 

DR. Bartlett’s thirteenth letter. 

Mr. Grandison set out next morning. The gene¬ 
ral’s behaviour to him at his departure, was much 
more open and free than it was at receiving him. 
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Mr. Grandison, on his return to Horence, entered 
into the attairs of his late friend Mr. Jervois, with 
the spirit, and yet with the temper, for which he is 
noted, when he engages in any business. He put 
cvery-thing in a happy train in fewer days than it 
would have cost some other persons months ; for he 
was present lumselt on every occasion, and in every 
business, whore his presence would accelerate it; 
yet he had embarrassments from Olivia. 

,, He found, before he set out for Naples, that Mrs. 
Beaumont, at the earnest request of the marchioness, 
was gone to Bologna. At his return, not hearing 
any-thing from Signor .Teronymo, he wrote to Mrs. 
Beaumont, requesting her to inform him of the state 
of things in that family, as far as she thought pro¬ 
per ; and, particularly, of the liealth of that dear 
friend, on whose silence to three letters he had 
written, he had the most melancholy apprehensions. 
He let that lady know, that he should set out in a 
very few days for Paris, if he had no probability of 
being of service to the family she favoured with her 
company. 

To this letter Mrs. Beaumont returned the fol¬ 
lowing answer; 

SIR, 

I have the favour of yours. We are very miser¬ 
able here. The servants are forbidden to answer 
any enquiries, but generally; and that not truly. 

Your friend, Signor deronymo, has gone through 
a severe operation. He has been given over; but 
hopes are now entertained, not of his absolute re¬ 
covery, but that he will be no worse than he was 
before the neces.sity ibr the operation arose. Poor 
man! He forgot not, however, his sister and you, 
when he was out of the pow er of the opiates that 
W'cre administered to him. 


L 1 . 
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On my coming hither, I found Lady Clementina 
in a deplorable way: sometimes raving, sometimes 
gloomy; and in bonds—Twice had she given them 
apprehensions of fatal attempts: they therefore con¬ 
fined her hands. 

They have been excessively wrong in their ma¬ 
nagement of her: now soothing, now severe ; ob¬ 
serving no method. 

She was extremely earnest to see you before you 
left Bologna. On her knees repeatedly she besought 
this favour, and promised to be easy if they would 
comply; but they imagined that their compliance 
would aggravate the symptoms. 

I very freely blamed them for not complying at the 
time when she was so desirous of seeing you. I told 
them, that soothing her would probably then have 
done good. 

When thej knew you were actually gone from 
Bologna, they told her so. Camilla shocked me with 
the description of her rage and despair, on the com¬ 
munication. This was followed by fits of silence, 
and the deepest melancholy. 

They had hopes on my arrival, that my company 
would have been of service to her: but for two days’ 
together she regarded me not, nor any-thing I could 
say to her. On the third of my arrival, finding her 
confinement extremely uneasy to her, I prevailed, 
but with great difficulty, to have her restored to the 
use of her hands; and to be allowed to walk with 
me in the garden. They had hinted to me their 
apprehensions about a piece of water. 

Her woman being near us, if there had been occa¬ 
sion for assistance, I insensibly led that way. She 
sat down on a seat over-against the great cascade; 
but she made no motion that gave me apprehen- 
i^ns. From this time she has been fonder of me 
■than before. The day I obtained this liberty for 
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her, she often clasped her arms about me, and laid 
her face in my bosom; and I could plainly see, it was 
in gratitude for restoring to her the use of her arms: 
but she cared not to speak. 

Indeed she generally affect? deep silence: yet, at 
times, I see- her very soul is fretted. She moves to 
one place, is tired of that; shifts to another, and 
another, all round the room. 

I am grieved at my heart fo^ her: I never knew 
a more excellent young creature!, 

She is very fervent in her devotions, and as con¬ 
stant in them as she used to be: every good habit 
she preserves; yet, at other times, rambles much. 

She is often for writing letters to you; but when 
what she writes is privately taken from her, she 
makes no enquiry about it, but takes a new sheet, 
and begins again. 

Sometimes she draws: but her subjects are gene- 
rall)^ angels and saints. She often meditates in a 
map of the British dominions, and now-and-then 
wislics she were in England. 

Lady Juliana de Sforza is earnest to have her with 
her at llrbino, or at Milan, where she has also a 
noble palace; but I hope it will not be granted. 
That lady professes to love her ; but she cannot be 
persuaded out of her notion of harsh methods; which 
will never do with Clementina. 

I shall not be able to stay long with her. The 
discomposure of so excellent a young creature af¬ 
fects me deeply. Could I do her either good or 
pleasure, I should be willing to deny my^lf the so¬ 
ciety of my dear friends at Florence: but I am per¬ 
suaded, and have hinted as much, that one interview 
with you would do more to settle her mind, than all 
the methods they have taken. 

I hope, Sir, to see you before you leave Italy. It 
must be at Florence, not at Bologna, I believe. It 
is generous of you to propose the latter. 
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I have now been here a week, without hope. The 
doctors they have consulted are all for severe me¬ 
thods, and low diet. The first, 1 think, is in com¬ 
pliment to some of the family: she is so loth to take 
nourishment, and, when she does, is so very abste¬ 
mious, that the regimen is hardly necessary. She 
never, or but very seldom, used to drink any-thing 
but water. 

She took it into her poor head several times this 
day, and perhaps will hold, to sit in particulan 
places, to put oi» attentive looks, as if she were lis¬ 
tening to somebody. She sometimes smiled, and 
seemed pleased; looked up, as if to somebody, and 
spoke English. I have no doubt, though I was not 
present when she assumed these airs, and talked 
English, but her disordered imagination brought be¬ 
fore her her tutor instructing her in that tongue. 

You desired me. Sir, to be very particular. I have 
been so ; but at the expence of my eyes : and I shall 
not wonder if your humane heart should be affected 
by my sad tale. 

God preserve you, and prosper you in whatsoever 
you undertake! 

HORTENSIA BEAUMONT. 

Mrs. Beaumont staid at Bologna twelve days, and 
then left the unhappy young lady. 

At taking leave, she asked her. What command* 
she had for her?—Love me, said she, and pity me ; 
that is one. Another is (whispering her) you will 
see the chevalier, perhaps, though I must not.—Tell 
him, that his poor friend Clementina is sometimes 
very unhappy!—Tell him, that she shall rejoice to 
■it next him in heaven!—Tell him, that I say he 
. cannot go thither, good man as he is, while he shut* 
his eyes to the truth.—Tell him, that I shall take it 
very kindly of him, if he will not think of marrying 
till he acquaints me with it; and can give me ussur- 
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ance, that the lady will love him as well as somebody 
else would have done.—O Mrs. Beaumont! should 
the Chevalier Grandison marry a woman un>vorthy 
of him, what a disgrace would that be to me! 

Mr. Grandison by this time had prepared every¬ 
thing for his journey to Paris. The friend he ho¬ 
noured with his love, was arrived from the Levant, 
and the Archipelago. Thither, at his patron’s re¬ 
quest, he had accompanied Mr. Beauchamp, the 
^amiable friend of both; and at'parting, engaged to 
continue by letter what had been tlie subject of their 
daily conversations, and transmit to him as many 
particulars as he could obtain of Mr. Grandison’s 
sentiments and behaviour, on every occasion; Mr. 
Beauchamp proposing him as a pattern to himself, 
that he might be worthy of the credential letters he 
had furnished him with to every one whom he had 
thought deserving of his own acquaintance, when he 
w'as in the parts which Mr. Beauchamp intended to 
visit. 

To the care of the person so much honoured by 
his confidence, Mr. Grandison left his agreeable 
w’ard. Miss .Tervois; requesting the assistance of 
Mrs. Beaumont, w'ho kindly promised her inspec¬ 
tion ; and with the goodness for which she is so emi¬ 
nently noted, performed her promise in his absence. 

He then made an oft'er to the bishop to visit Bo¬ 
logna once more; but that not being accepted, he 
set out for Paris. 

It was not long before his father’s death called 
him to England; and when he had been there a few 
weeks, he sent for his ^rd and his friend. 

But, my good Miss Byron, you will say. That I 
have not yet fully answered your last enquiry, relating 
to the present situation of the unhappy Clementina. 

I will briefly inform you of it. 

When it was known, for certain, that Mr. Gran- 
h L 3 
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dison had actually left Italy, the family at Bologna 
began to wish that they had permitted the interview 
so much desired by the poor lady: and when they 
afterwards understood that he was sent for to Eng¬ 
land, to take possession of his paternal estate, that 
farther distance (the notion likewise of the seas be¬ 
tween them appearing formidable) added to their 
regrets. 

The poor lady was kept in travelling motion to 
quiet her mind: for still an interview with Mr. Gran- 
dison having never been granted, it was her first wish. 

They carried her to Grbino, to Rome, to Naples; 
then back to Florence, then to Milan, to Turin. 

Whether they made her hope tliat it was to meet 
with Mr. Grandison, I know not; but it is certain, 
she herself expected to see him at tiic end of every 
journey; and, while she was moving, was easier, and 
more composed; perhaps in that hope. 

The marchioness was sometimes of the party. 
The air and exercise were thought proper tor her 
health, as well as for that of her daughter. Her 
cousin Laurana was always with her in tliese excur¬ 
sions, and sometimes Lady Sforza; and their escorte 
was, generally. Signors Sebastiano and Juliano. 

But, within these four months past, these journey- 
ings have been discontinued. 'I’he young lady ac¬ 
cuses them of deluding her with vain hopes. She is 
impatient, and has made two attempts to escape from 
them. 

She is, for this reason, closely confined, and 
watched. 

They put her once into a^nunnery, at the motion 
of Lady Sforza, as for a trial only. She was not 
uneasy in it: but this being done unknown to the 

f eneral, when he was apprised of it, he, for reasons 
cannot comprehend, was displeased, and had her 
taken out, directly. 
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Her head runs more than ever upon seeing 
tutor, her friend, her clievalier, once more. They 
have certainly been to blame, if they have let her 
travel with such hopes; because they have thereby 
kept up her ardor lor an interview. Could she but 
once more see him, she says, and let him know the 
cruelty she has been treated with, she sliould be 
satisfied. He would pity her, she is sure, though 
nobody else will. 

The bishop has written to beg, that Sir C laries 
would pay them one more visit at Bologna. 

1 w'ill refer to my patron himself the communi¬ 
cating to you, ladies, his re.solution on this subject 
J had but a moment’s sight of the letters which so 
greatly affected him. 

It is but wtthin these few day^past that this new 
request has been made to him, in a direct iiuumer 
The question was bci'ore put. If .sueJi a request nhuu 'd 
be made, w'ould he camiply? And once Camilla wrote, 
as having heard Sir Charles’s presence wished for. 

Mean time the poor lady is hastening, they aro 
afraid, into a consumptive malady. The Count of 
Belvedere, however, still adores her. The disorder 
in her mind being imputed chieily to religious me¬ 
lancholy, and some of her jiarticular flights no being 
generally known, he, who is a pious man himself, 
pities her; and declares, that he would run all risque* 
of her recovery, would the family give her to him; 
and yx't he knows, that she would choose to be the 
wife of the (ihevalier (irandison, rather tlian that of 
any other man, were the article of religion to be got 
over ; and generously applauds her for preferring her 
faith to her love. 

Signor Jeronymo is in a very bad way. Sir Charles 
often w rites to him, and with an aflection worthy 
the merits of that dear friend. He was to undergo 
another severe operation on the next day after the 
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letters came from Bologna; the success of which was 
very doubtful.' 

How nobly does Sir Charles appear to support 
himself under such heavy afflictions! For those of his 
friends were ever his. But his heart bleeds in secret 
for them. A feeling heart is a blessing that no one, 
who has it, would be without; and it is a moral 
security of innocence; since the heart that is able to 
partake of the distress of another, cannot wilfully 
give it. 

I think, my good Miss Byron, that I have now, as 
far as I am at present able, obeyed all your com¬ 
mands that concern the unhappy Clementina, and 
her family. I will defer, if you please, those which 
relate to Olivia and Mrs. Beaumont (ladies of very 
different characters from each other) having several 
letters to write. 

Permit me, my good ladies, and my lord, after 
contributing so much to afflict your worthy hearts, 
to refer you, for relief under all the distresses of life, 
whether they affect ourselves or others, to those 
motives that can alone give support to a rational 
mind. 'I’his mortal scene, however perplexing, is a 
very short one ; and the hour is hastening when all 
the intricacies of human affairs shall be cleared up; 
and all the sorrows that have had their foundation in 
virtue be changed into the highest joy: when all 
worthy minds shall be united in the same interests, 
the same happiness. 

Allow me to be, my good Miss Byron, and you, 
my Lord and Lady L. and Miss Grandison, 

Your most faithful and obedient servant, 

AMBROSE BARTf.KTT. 

, Excellent Dr. Bartlett! How worthy of himself is 
this advice! But think you not, my Lucy, that the 
do9tor has in it a particular view to your poor Har- 
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Tiet ? A generous one, meaning consolation and in* 
struction to her? I will endeavour to prodt b’. it. 
Let me have your prayers, my dear friend-., i!i i I 
maybe enabled to succeed in my humble enaeavo.irs. 

It will be no wonder to us now, that .^iir ' 'h iries 
was not solicitous to make known a situation so em¬ 
barrassing to himself, and so much involved in clouds 
and uncertainty: but whatever iiiay be the event of 
this atfair, you, Lucy, and all my friends*, will hardly 
«ver know me by any other name than that of 

HAKRIKT BVRON. 
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